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iff  ^TT^WO  Americans  who  were  crossing  the  Atlantic,  met  in  the  cabin  on  Sunday  9 

^  I  night  to  sing  hymns.  As  they  sang  the  last  hymn,  “Jesus  lover  of  my  4ft 

4ft  soul,”  one  of  them  heard  an  exceedingly  rich  and  beautiful  voice  behind  4ft 

4ft  him.  He  looked  around  and  although  he  did  not  know  the  face,  he  thought  4ft 

y  that  he  knew  the  voice,  so  when  the  music  ceased,  he  turned  and  asked  the  man  ^ 

y  if  he  had  not  been  in  the  civil  war.  The  man  replied  that  he  had  been  a  Con- 
2  federate  soldier.  “  Were  you  at  such  a  place  on  such  a  night  ?  ”  asked  the  first.  y 

“  Yes,”  he  replied,  “  and  a  curious  thing  happened  that  night  which  this  hymn  has  J 

recalled  to  my  mind.  I  was  posted  on  sentry  duty  near  the  edge  of  a  wood.  • 

*  It  was  a  dark  night  and  very  cold  and  I  was  a  little  frightened  because  the  enemy  ^ 

*  were  supposed  to  be  very  near.  About  midnight,  when  everything  was  very  still 

^  and  I  was  feeling  homesick  and  miserable  and  weary,  I  thought  that  I  would  A 

4^  comfort  myself  by  praying  and  singing  a  hymn.  I  remember  singing  this  hymn,  4ft 

4ft  ‘  ‘All  my  trust  on  Thee  is  stayed,  4ft 

All  my  help  from  Thee  I  bring,  4ft 

jNi  Cover  my  defenceless  head 

With  the  shadow  of  Thy  wing.  ’ 

4|s  After  singing  that  a  strange  peace  came  down  upon  me,  and  through  the  long  4^ 

4|B  night  I  felt  no  more  fear.”  4ft 

4ft  “  Now,”  said  the  other,  “  listen  to  my  story.  I  was  a  Union  soldier  and  was  4ft 

4ft  in  the  wood  that  night  with  a  party  of  scouts.  I  saw  you  standing,  although  I  4ft 

4ft  did  not  see  your  face.  My  men  had  their  rifles  focussed  upon  you,  waiting  the  4ft 

4ft  word  to  Are,  but  when  you  sang*  out,  4ft 

4ft  • 

•  “  •  Cover  my  defenceless  head 

With  the  shadow  of  Thy  wing,’ 

4ft  ...  # 

#I  said,  ‘  Boys,  lower  your  rifles,  we  will  go  home. 

— Henry  Drummond. 
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NEW  YORK. 


SCUKUMERHOKN*S  TKACHEB8*  AORNCT. 
Oldest  and  beet  known  in  U.  8. 
KstebUsbed  UB6. 

•  Eabt  lira  Branr.  Nnw  Tore. 


Home  Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Qirts. 

OolleKe  preitaratlon.  Superior  mnalcel  ailnuiUKee.  Ree. 
Dr.  enj  Mrs.  Charles  H.  Oardn  br.  607  Fifth  Arenas. 


New  York.  Brooklyn  Heights,  160  Jontlemon  St. 

Mias  KATHERINE  L.  MALTBY’S  SCHOOL 

roKUiRi.8.  Highest  city  adventeges.  RMnlar  expend 
for  school  year,  $560.  Ninth  year.  Clronlar  upon 
application. 


New  York,  Slng-Slng'^m-the-Hadson. 

Ossining  School  for  Girls.  IS"r5SSdS;S&n 

Art  and  Mnsie.  Albert  Roes  Parsons,  Mneical  Director. 
One  hour  from  New  York.  lOth  year  begins  Sept.  8M. 


rk.  autb  year  begins  sept.  an. 
Miss  C.  C.  FUI.1.BR,  Principal. 


HOCanTON  SEMINARY.  Clinton,  N.  Y., 
for  Toane  women,  prarldee  best  Inmroctloo  In  lanKneses, 
moslc,  elocallon;  cares  for  morals,  manners  health.  CoUeges 
admit  on  certificate  nth  year. 

A.  O  BENEDICT,  A.  M.,  PrlnctpaL 


“CLDARCROFT” 

PREPARATORY  SCHOOL 

Fur  Technical  Schools  and  Colleges. 

R.  M.  HDSB,  M.  A.,  Pilnctpal,  Cornwall,  N.  Y. 


THE  MISSES  MACKIE’S 

SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS,  NRWBUROH,  N.  Y.  Sgd  year. 
Academic,  Advanced,  and  College  Preparatory  Oonrsee.  Dl- 

filomas  given  In  each  oertlflcate  admits  to  Vaesar  and  Welles- 
ey.  Special  coorsee  In  Art,  Moslc,  and  Literature.  One  and  a 
half  hoars  Irom  New  York. 


ELMIRA  GOLLEGE-FOR  WGMEN. 

Chartered  1865.  B<«h  grade  College  coarse;  soperlor  advan¬ 
tages  In  art  and  moslc;  facolty,  balldlnM  eqalpments  and 
groands.  saperlw;  home  comforts;  dellghtfol climate;  Increased 
endowment,  scholarships  and  grnerons  prises;  modem  Im 
provemrnts,  steam  beat,  electric  light  and  elevator;  ansecta- 
rUn,  pceltlv^  Christian.  Taltloo  for  College  coarse,  home 
and  board.  1800  a  year. 

A.  C.  MACKENZIE,  D.D.,  President,  Elmira,  h.  T. 


YE  SEMINARY,  RYE.  NEW  YORK. 

For  partlcalars  address  MRS.  8.  J.  LIFE. 


New  York,  N,  Y. 

THE  MISSES  GRAHAM  {^'mSSXU^) 

Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Oirlr  (estnblished  18111) 
September  80.  176  West  72d  Street,  Sherman  Square. 


ItllssA  S.  D.  Dortemus 

BOARDING  SCHOOL  (LIMITED). 

Re-opens  October  4th. 

785  Hadleon  Avenue,  New  York. 


New  YoiK,  SARATOGA  Springs. 

TEMPLE  GROVE  SEMINARY. 

CHARLES  F.  DOWD,  Pb.D.,  PilnclpaL 
For  Year-book  address  Secretary. 


HOME  AND  DAY  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS. 

Mias  WUley,  Miss  Wataon,  Mian  Forbes,  Prinelpala. 
Academic  and  Elective  Conrses.  Home  and  Chaperonage f or 
special  stadeats.  Re-opens  Oct.  4th. 

135  WesE  70th  Street. 


N.  Y.  University 

La.W  School  KVENiN^**CLA*S8^E»^ 

LL.  B.  after  three  years  Dally  sessloDs  ASl to 6 and 8 to  10pm. 
Tnttlon  tlOO.  Oft  ADD  ATE  CLASSES — Twelve  coaraes.  Five 
obtain  LL.  M. 

For  circolars  addreae 

L.  J.  TOMPKINS.  Begistrar, 
WashlngtoL  Siaare,  New  York  City. 


Hiss  Dana's  School  for  Girls, 

will  reopen  Sept.  IS.  Certificate  admlta  to  Smith,  Wellesley 
and  Baltimore  College.  Moslc  and  Art.  Resident  native  French 
and  German  teachers.  Nearness  to  New  York  affords  special 
advantages  Boarding  pnplls,  8700. 


MRS.  LESLIE  MORGAN’S 

Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Girls,  IS  and  16  West  Ofith  St., 
New  York  City.  Thoroogh  English  from  Klndersmrteo 
throagh  College  Preparatory.  Miss  Catherine  Aiken's  Method 
of  ConcentratM  Attention  In  Mind  Training  a  special  featore ; 
also  conversational  French  and  German.  Home  and  Ohaperoa- 
aqt  for  tpeekU  students 


DISTRICT  OF  COLCMBIA. 


HOWARD  UNIVERSITY, 

Medical  Department,  incindu^®™"®’^*'’ 
Medical,  Dental  and  Pharmacentlul  Colleges, 
Tnineenth  Session— 1807-8, 
will  open  October  1st  and  conttnne  seven  (7)  months. 
For  tnfurmatluu  apply  to  F.  J,  SHaDD,  M.D.,  Secretary. 

801  R  Street.  N.W. 


THE  BLISS  SCHOOL  OF  ELECTRICITY, 

WASaiSGTON,  D.  C. 

The  only  Instttntton  teaching  practical  electrical  engineering 
exclnstrely.  Laboratom  eqnipment  excelleDt.  Inatmction 
the  btat.  Odum  tvens  Octoher  L  OaUlognes  aa  appneation. 


I  NBW  gBBSBY. 


BLAIU  PitRSBYTERlAL  ACADEMY. 

John  I  Blair  Fonndatlon.  Both  sexes  60th  year.  Prepares 
for  College  or  Bosluess.  Moslc  Ait,  Physical  (hiltore.  Now 
fire-proof  hnlldlng  for  ladles.  Low  rates.  Snperlur  advan¬ 
tages.  Send  for  catalogoe. 

W.  8.  Eversole,  Ph.D ,  PrlnctpaL  Blglrutown  N.  J. 


RUTGERS  Preparatory  School  for  Boys, 

(Fonnded  I76t.>  NEW  BRUNSWICK,  N.J. 

Eliot  R.  Ps  veun,  Pb.O..  Head  Master. 


WEST  JERSEY  ACADEMY 

BRIDGETON,  N.  J. 

A  SchfHtl  fitr  Boyt—Rrepares  for  College  or  BusU 
ne»g—A  Christian  Home  and  School. 

This  Academy,  fonnded  in  1868,  ie  heantifnlly  altoated 
with  large  and  beantifnl  groands  and  buildings,  fine 
gymnaslnm,  steam  heating,  and  every  surrounding  re- 
flned,  healthful  and  happy.  Only  boys  who  fit  into  such 
snrroandings  received.  For  terms,  conrse  of  stndy, 
referenoee,  eta,  apply  to 

PHOEBUS  W.  LYON,  A.  M.,  Principal. 

Fall  Term  hegina  September  83. 

“No  better  place  to  vend  a  boy.*' 


l%fV  UAI  I  BRIDGETON, 

■  w  ¥  n  #%  b  k  new  jersey. 

Home  andt>ollegs-preparatory  School  for  Girls. 
Oertlllcate  admits  to  Smith.  Kstabllshed  IHSl. 

Mrs.  J.  ALLEN  Maxwell,  Principal. 

The  Englewood  School  for  Boys. 

Ctrilege  Prepaiatlon  Home  Department. 

ENOi  EwuoD,  N.  J.  James  B.  Parsons,  a.  M. 

Burdentown,  New  Jersey. 

BORDBNTOWN  FEMALE  COLLEGE.— A  home  school 
for  glrla  heantlfRlly  fltnaied  ou 'he  bitiks  of  the  Delaware. 
Let  ns  send  yon  onr  catal'ig  e.  Rev.  J.  W.  Blaisoell,  D.D., 
President.  Fbed'k  T.  Sbui.tz,  A.M.,  Head  Master. 


BORDEXTOWR  ’■ILITABT  IMSTITETE,  BordeRtowR,  H.  J. 

Prepares  tor  all  Colleges.  Military  training.  No  compromise 
on  tobacco,  liqnor  or  basing.  Rev.  T.  H.  Landon,  A.  M., 
Principal.  Capt.  T.  D.  Landon,  Com'd't. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


nmiiT7  enunni  fok  young  i. a  oiks,  opens 
UbUnlL  OlfnUUl  sept. 88.  EsUbllshedhilBSir  80 

mlnntes  from  l%ilademhia.  8  hoars  from  New  York.  For 
circnlar,  apply  to  Prmcipala  Frances  R.  Bennett, 
Btltia  j.  Eastman,  Ogonts  School  P.  O.,  Pa. 


PENNSTLVANLA,  Plttsborg,  East  Rnd. 

Pennsylvania  College  for  Women. 

Fall  term  begins  SepL  IS  Location  nnexcelled.  Pleaaant 
home  life  Thoroogh  classical  and  literary  coaraes.  Moslc 
and  Art  Departments.  _ 

MI88  R.  J.  DEVORE,  Presldeot 


Williamsport  Dickinson  Seminary. 

Both  sexes.  Regolar  and  Elective  Conrses.  Degrees  conferred. 
Fits  tor  College.  Moslc,  Art,  Modern  Langnages,  specialties. 
8team  heat,  electric  light,  home  comfori a  Write  for  catalog. 

E.  J.  GRAY,  D.D.,  President,  Williamsport,  Pa. 


Media,  Pa. 

Media  AGademy  far  Young  Men  and  Boys. 

A  high-grade  College.  Fitting  and  bosiiiess  preparatory 
achool.  Circolars  tree. 

CHARLES  W.  STUART,  Principal. 


MABVLAND. 


St.  Oeorob'8,  /IJ  mtle«  from\  c*  nmrwe’e  KrhnnI 
Maryland.  K  Baltimore.  )  OL  UCOffe  8  hCDOOl 
In  the  highlands,  ltd  year.  Twenty  hoya  Collem  or  hnsi- 
iiess,  Indmdoal  training.  Permanent  home  If  desired.  New 
balldlng.  extensive  gronnda  modem  comforts,  refinemsr  t  sod 
klDdnesa  $250  to  $300.  J.  C.  KIN EA R,  A.  M.,  Principal. 


rxLAii  jaioxii  Sent  out  D.  8.  Senatora  Gov- 

ernor*  and  840  Ministers  Total  cost  8140  a  year;  8  couraea 
oonr-e  for  O  U.,  Ph.O.,  etc. ;  catalog  free,  plan  to  earn 
fnnda  W.  A  WiLLiAMa  D.D.,  Prea 


OBERLIN 

COLLEGE. 

The  rollege,  the  Theologieal  Semiiutry,  the  Con- 
aervMtory  of  Mosie.  the  Aeademy. 

The  fall  term  begins  September  2i.  Fall  Information 
from  the  treaenrer, 

JAMES  R.  SEVERANCE,  Oberlln,  Ohio. 


CLENDALE  >=« 
COLLEGE  Women. 

FoBTV-FotlBTH  YXAa  BXAUTIgOL  and  Hxalthfvl 
Location,  fifteen  miles  north  of  Cincinnati.  Fall 
course  of  study.  Preparatory  and  Collegiate.  Best 
Facilities  in  Music,  Art,  etc.  Home  cars,  social  cul¬ 
ture.  Terins,J260  per  year. 

■ev.  L.  P.  Kster.  P-D.,  Free.,  CleMtiale,  O. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


BRADFORD  ACADEMY 

Founded  1803.  For  the  higher  ednratlon  of  yonng  womeiL 
Claasb-al  and  Sdentiflc  cnar«e  of  atndy,  also  Pmparatory  and 
OptlonsO.  Tear  b-'itine  SepL  16.  1887. 

MISS  IDA  O.  ALLEN,  Prtn.,  Bradford.  Maes. 


CONNECTICUT. 


OoNNEcncDT.  Litchfield  Co.,  New  MUf  ord. 

INGLBSn)B-A  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 
Opens  Tneadny,  October  6, 1887.  Poet-gradoate  conrsa 

Mrs.  Wm.  D.  Black,  Patronesa 


MISSOURI. 


Mexico,  Misaonii. 

Hardin  Ladies*  CoUege, 

Endowed  by  ex-Oov.  Hardin.  CnexcellM  for  "Higher  Bdnca- 
tion."  German  Conservatory  of  Moslc  with  ten  profeseora 
Twenty-fonr  In  the  Classical  uepartmena 

Address  6  P  Street,  Mexico.  Mo. 


Baltimore,  Vn.,  it  Mu  Vernon  Place. 
Mt.  Vernon  Boarding  and  Day  8ch<u>l  for  Girla 
Heopens  ’oepL  28.  Dellghtfolly  situated,  '‘mall  clsoses,  as- 
caring  Individual  attention.  Special  advantages  in  French, 
German  and  Mnslc.  College  preparation. 

THE  MISSES  BOND,  Prinelpala 


VIRGINIA. 


Virginia,  Old  Chnrcb. 

Rose  Dale  Home  School  ®®1nd  girls. 

Excellent  home.  Resident  teachera  Pnplls  enter  best  col- 
legea  Individual  care  to  backward  pnplls.  Gymnaslom.  Fifth 
year  opens  SepL  SOtb,  1887.  Catalogue. 

Taoa  P.  Darbacott,  M.D.,  Ph.D.,  Principal. 


ROANOKE  V*. 

46th  year.  Conrses  for  Degreea  with  Electives.  Large 
Library.  Working  Laboratory.  Beantifnl,  beolthfal  raanutaln 
location.  Good  morala  Very  moderate  expmsra  Catalogue 
free.  Addreae  JULIUS  D.  DREHER.  PrestdeuL 


CALIFORNIA. 


San  Ravakl,  California 

NT.  TAHALPAIS  MILITARY  ACADEMY. 

Accredited  by  University  of  California  Classical,  Literary 
and  Scientific  Conroes  Hegnlar  Army  Officer  detailed  to  Mill- 
tary  Department  by  United  States  OovernmenL 

Address  Arthur  Crosby,  A.M.,  Head  Master. 


UNIOH  TEACHERS’  A6ERCIES  OF  AMERICi 

Rot.  L.  D.  BASS,  D.  D.,  MaMagnr. 


There  are  thoniiands  of  positions  to  be  filled  within  the 
next  few  months. 

Address  all  applications  to  Union  Tsaobbbs*  Aokn- 
oiKB,  Saltsbnrg,  Pa. 


UNION  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY, 

700  P»rk  Ave.,  New  York. 

The  next  term  will  herin  Wednesday,  Sept.  88,  1897. 
The  faculty  will  meet  students  seeking  admission  in  the 
President's  room  at  9.80  a.m.  Rooms  will  be  drawn  at 
8pj!n. 

The  opening  address  will  be  dellTered  by 

THE  REV.  MARVIN  R.  VINCENT,  D.D.. 
Thursday,  Sept.  83,  at  4  p.m.  In  the  Adams  Chapel. 
Students  are  urged  to  he  in  attendance  at  tbeopening. 


PRINCETON  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINART, 

PRINCETOX,  N.  J. 

The  next  term  will  open  on  Thursday,  September  16. 
Matriculation  at  11  a.m.  in  Stnart  Hall.  Room-drawing 
at  8  p.m.  same  day  in  parlor  of  Hodge  HalL 
The  opening  address  will  he  delivered  by  Dr.  Gko.  T. 
Purves,  D.D.,  on  Friday  at  11  a.m. 


—  QS-hWN-rqr  AIWTWTTAT.  - 

American  Collegeand  Public  School  Directory 

Contains  elassified  descriptive  lists  for  the  entire  United  States  of  all:  (1)  Colleges,  Female  Seminaries  and 
Aoademlee;  (8)  Normal  Schools,  (3)  Business  Colleges.  (4)  Schools  of  Science,  Agncnltnre  and  Mechanic  Arts; 
(6)  Sidiaols  of  Theology,  (6)  Schools  of  Law.  (7)  Schools  of  Medicine,  (8)  Schools  of  Dentistry,  (8)  Schools  of  Phar' 
mao^  (10)  State  Snpenntendents,  (U)  City  Snperlntendenta,  (12)  Connt^Bojierintendente,  and  man^j^)  Principals, 


IN  ESSENTIALS  UNITY*  IN  NON  ESSENTIALS  LIBERTY*  IN  ALL  THINGS  CHARITY 
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THE  EVANGELIST. 

A  REIiiaiOUS  AND  FAMlIiT  PAPER, 

IggCBD  WKKKI.T. 


IM  Fifth  Are,,  New  York  City. 


TKBIIS  t  98.00  A  TKAB. 


HKNBT  M.  WntUD,  Bdltor. 
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All  Roond  the  Horlson . H.  M.  F.  8 

The  Eastern  Question  still  banging  fire— Turkish 
fleet  puts  to  sea— Would  that  we  might  have 
another  Battle  of  Navarino  I 
The  drums  beating  inAfrica— English  advance  up 
the  Nile— Fighting  on  the  desert— The  Boudan 
the  backbone  of  the  slave  trade,  which  will  be 
broken  up  if  the  English  make  themselves  mas¬ 
ters  at  Khartoum. 

The  Sultan  as  a  prosecutor  in  a  French  conrt,  and 
gets  damages  of  three  dollars  I 
At  The  Seaside— The  Land  of  the  Ledyards. 

Rev,  Theodore  L.  Cuyler. 
“Mutatls  Mutandis”  In  Dissolving  Pastorial  Rela¬ 
tions . Douglas  P.  Putnam.  6 

A  PIba  That  Begins  at  Jerusalem . F.  F.  EUlnwood.  5 

The  Assassination  of  Canovas . H.  M.  F.  6 

The  Antartic  Continent . H.  M.  F.  6 

The  Old  Path  of  Empire . R.  A.  S.  7 

Two  Cities  of  Ohio . R.  A.  S.  7 

A  Pleasant  Picture  of  One  Whom  We  Are  Called 

Upon  to  Respect .  8 

The  Liberal  Element  in  Spain .  8 

Forbidding  the  Banns .  8 

Courage  In  the  Midst  of  Trial . W.  L.  Nelson.  8 

One  Way  of  Conducting  a  Bible  Class. 

Hon.  David  J.  Brewer.  9 

Hermas . Prior  Andrews.  9 

The  Source  of  Authority  in  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven..  10 
Christ  Trusted,  But  Not  Recognised. 

J.  R.  Miller,  D.D.  10 

A  Frontier  Church . (Rev.)  Charles  Davison.  11 

The  Beautiful  Genesee  Country . W.  S.  J.  11 

A  Chicago  Pastor .  12 

The  Greek  War .  12 

The  Rook  Table .  . .  . . 14 

Books  and  Their  Makers  During  the  Middle  Ages 
—Domestic  Service- An  Illustrated  Flora- Qual- 
iflcatlons  for  Ministerial  Power— From  the  Land 
of  the  Snow  Pearls— Book  Notes.  Literary 
Notes.  New  Publications  and  Periodicals. 

Letter  from  Baltimore . . . J,  15 

Tue  Religions  Press . 10 

The  Sunday-school . 17 

Bible  Study  Union.  Acts  xxli.  23;  xxvii.  85— The 
International  Lesson.  1  Cor.  xiii.  1-13. 

Park  College . *.  17 

Christian  Endeavor.  Topic,  The  Spirit  of  Christ .  18 

Tenement  House  Chapter . .i.-iUl . 18 

True  Neighborly  Kindness. 

Children's  Department . 19 

The  Dandelion's  Complaint  (poeti^)— A  Little 
Girl's  Kind  Act— Unconscious  Revelations— The 
Bird's  Petition— Preaching  to  Children— A  Re¬ 
gard  for  Servants— Her  Post-Graduate  Course- 
Words  that  Trouble  the  Tongue— A  Rainv  Day 
Industry-Durability  of  Yellow  Alaska  Cedar— 

A  Lofty  Pasture- Three  Curious  Plants. 

Woman's  Board  of  Home  Missions . 21 

Household . 22 

Miulo .  23 

George  Whitfleld  Chadwick— Good  Sin^ng  and 
the  Italian  Methods— What  the  Keys  In  Music 
Stand  For. 

"Received  Ye  the  Holy  Ghost  7" . J.  C.  H.  24 

Attempts  to  Check  Bird  Slaughter .  24 

George  Junior  Republic . J.  H.  P.  25 

Camping  In  the  Rockies . M.  E.  P.  28 
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All  Round  the  Horizon. 


In  spite  of  the  daily  reports  that  the  Eastern 
question  is  finally  settled,  we  observe  that  in 
giving  the  details,  there  is  always  something 
still  to  be  done,  some  small  matter  yet  to  be 
agreed  upon,  before  there  will  be  perfect  tran¬ 
quillity  along  the  borders,  and  all  will  be  lovely. 
Now  it  is  the  line  to  be  drawn  in  Thessaly,  the 
“rectification  of  the  frontier,”  is  the  high- 
sounding  name  they  give  it;  and  then  it  is  the 
question  of  the  indemnity,  which  is  complicated 
by  this  somewhat  difficult  problem,  how  to  pay  a 
debt  of  five  millions  when  you  haven’t  a  single 
dollar!  That  requires  a  skill  in  finance  which 
the  Greeks  do  not  possess. 

Meanwhile  the  Turks  are  getting  impatient, 
and  are  almost  ready  to  “present  arms”  with 
the  robber’s  alternative,  “Your  money  or  your 
life!”  Asa  hint  of  wbdt  might  be,  the  Turk¬ 
ish  war  ships  in  the  Golden  Horn  last  week 
got  up  steam,  and  proposed  to  make  a  demon¬ 
stration.  A  squadron  of  seven  ships  sailed 
from  the  Dardanelles,  and  at  last  advices,  were 
anchored  off  the  island  of  Mitylene.  What  does 
this  mysterious  movement  mean  ?  Is  it  bound 
for  Crete,  with  troops  on  board  to  be  landed  in 
the  island  ?  If  so,  it  is  already  announced  that 
the  fieets  of  different  nations  will  oppose  force 
by  force.  Well !  That  would  not  be  the  worst 
thing  that  could  happen.  We  do  not  forget  that 
the  firing  of  a  gun  broug  t  on  the  Battle  of 
Navarino,  which,  although  the  Duke  of  Welling 
ton  thought  it  “an  untoward  incident,”  was 
one  of  the  turning  points  of  history,  as  it  de¬ 
stroyed  the  Turkish  fleet,  and  established  the 
independence  of  Greece. 


And  now  we  hear  the  drums  beat  in  Africa, 
sounding  the  reveille  for  the  beginning  of  a 
march  that  may  be  the  commencement  of  a  great 
war.  It  is  not  in  South  Africa,  but  in  the  far  North. 
Ever  since  the  failure  of  the  campaign  which 
ended  with  the  death  of  Gordon,  and  the  fall  of 
Khartoum,  the  English  government  and  English 
people  have  been  eager  to  wipe  out  what  they 
look  upon  as  a  national  disgrace,  and  to  restore 
their  prestige  by  a  great  victory.  For  months 
past  an  expedition  has  been  preparing  in  Upper 
Egypt,  which  has  waited  only  for  the  right  sea 
son,  and  the  right  stage  of  water  in  the  Nile,  to 
sound  the  “Forward  march.  ”  Having  as  its 
leader  Sir  Herbert  Kitchener,  a  brilliant  officer, 
great  things  are  expected  from  him.  Three 
weeks  ago  be  went  up  the  Nile  and  took  com¬ 
mand,  which  is  interpreted  to  “mean  business,” 
and  all  who  are  familiar  with  the  movement, 
are  loo'king  for  the  openinir  of  a  great  African 
campaign.  _ 

If  it  were  merely  an  expedition  against  the 
tribes  of  the  desert,  it  might  not  be  difficult  to 
dispose  of  them,  although  they  are  brave  in 
battle,  and  are  infiamed  with  a  religious  fanati¬ 
cism,  that  makes  them  an  enemy  not  to  be 


despised.  Some  years  ago  Hicks  Pasha  led  a 
regiment  into  the  desert  that  was  surrounded  by 
such  dashing  fighters  that  it  was  literally  anni¬ 
hilated  to  the  last  man !  But  this  experience, 
and  the  death  of  Gordon,  and  the  fall  of  Khar¬ 
toum,  have  taught  the  present  leaders  a  lesson  of 
caution,  so  that  these  furious  riders  will  not 
find  it  so  easy  to  break  the  English  squares, 
with  their  chevaux  de  /rise  of  bayonets,  and  the 
incessant  shower  of  balls  from  Maxim  guns. 


But  here  comes  in  another  element.  Suppose 
the  Dervishes  should  have  Maxim  guns  of  their 
own  I  For  they  may  not  be  confined  to  their 
own  wild  style  of  fighting.  Here  the  late  expe¬ 
rience  of  Italy  in  Abyssinia  is  a  warning  not  to 
be  disregarded.  It  is  now  understood  that  the 
native  troops  were  drilled  by  French  and  Russian 
officers,  which  caused  the  terrible  defeat  at 
Kaesala,that  put  an  end  to  all  the  Italian  dreams 
of  African  conquest,  and  an  African  empire  to 
rival  that  of  France  in  Algeria.  The  pride  of 
Italy  had  been  piqued  by  the  French  assump¬ 
tion  of  authority  in  Tunis,  which,  if  it  were  to 
fall  into  the  hands  of  any  European  power, 
should  naturally  (so  they  reasoned)  fall  to  Italy, 
whose  long  peninsula, reaching  out  into  the  Medi¬ 
terranean,  seemed  like  a  hand  extended  to  grasp 
the  province  on  the  other  shore.  This  pleasant 
dream  was  dispelled  by  the  act  of  France,  which 
was  already  master  of  Algeria,  and  had  only  to 
march  its  troops  over  the  mountains  to  take 
possession  of  Tunis.  Disappointed,  and  angered 
by  this  sharp  practice,  Italy  sought  for  some 
solace  to  her  wounded  vanity  by  making  a  set¬ 
tlement  on  the  shore  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  ad¬ 
vancing  into  the  interior,  which  brought  her 
into  collision  with  Abyssinia.  That  is  the  key 
to  a  long  story,  which  explains  why  (as  misery 
loves  company)  Italy  may  not  be  sorry,  nor 
France  either  (which  is  jealous  of  England’s 
persistent  holding  on  to  Egypt),  if  England’s 
new  expedition  were  to  prove  a  signal  failure  I 


But  we  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  have  no 
part  nor  lot  in  these  national  jealousies.  We 
look  upon  the  campaign  up  the  Nile  solely  as  to 
its  bearing  upon  the  rescue  of  the  Dark  Conti¬ 
nent  from  the  curse  of  the  slave  trade,  as  the 
preliminary  to  African  civilization.  The  Eng¬ 
lish  power  represents  at  least  a  government  of 
law  and  of  order,  while  the  present  government 
of  the  Soudan  is  an  absolute  despotism,  which 
fights  not  only  against  Christianity,  but  against 
civilization  itself.  The  Soudan  is  the  back 
bone  of  the  slave  trade,  and  of  “the  all  unuttera¬ 
ble  woes”  which  follow  in  its  train.  If  the 
English  expedition  is  completely  successful,  we 
may  look  for  something  like  civilized  government 
advancing  ,up  the  Nile  and  into  the  heart  of 
Africa.  That  will  be  the  beginning  of  the  end 
of  the  slave  trade,  forcing  it  back  into  closer 
quarters  till  at  last  it  “by  annihilation  dies.” 
This  would  be  a  step  forward  so  great  that  the 
new  century  might  be  baptized  as  the  Age 
of  Gold,  not  in  the  sense  of  material  riches, 
but  as  the  age  of  universal  justice,  of  liberty 
and  of  peaoel 
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The  greatuese  that  doth  hedge  a  King,  cannot 
be  measured  by  money,  else  it  would  be  on  cer¬ 
tain  occasions  reduced  to  very  small  proportions. 
It  is  said  that  the  Sultan  has  to  some  extent, 
controlled  the  public  opinion  of  Europe  by  the 
lavish  distribution  of  money  to  bribe  newspapers 
in  the  capitals  of  different  countries.  But 
that  does  not  always  keep  down  the  mutttered 
indignation  of  the  people,  which  finds  expression 
in  different  ways.  As  Paris  is  the  place  of 
refuge  of  all  the  malcontents  of  Europe,  here 
they  find  a  way  to  give  vent  to  their  cries  for 
liberty  that  may  be  stifled  elsewhere.  So  it 
came  to  pass  that  a  small  sheet  appeared  in 
Paris,  edited  by  a  Turk,  who  belonged  to  what 
is  known  in  Constantinople  as  the  Young  Turk 
party,  which  did  not  always  speak  of  the  Sul¬ 
tan  with  that  profound  awe  and  reverence  which 
becomes  the  Master  of  Turkey  and  Calif  of  the 
Mohammedan  world  I  So  his 'Majesty,  or  his 
ministers,  sent  instructions  to  the  Turkish  Em¬ 
bassy  in  Paris  to  have  the  Elditorand  his  assist¬ 
ant  arrested  and  duly  punished  for  daring  to 
speak  so  flippantly  of  the  Sultan.  Now  this  is, 
or  may  be  a  serious  business,  for  under  the 
French  law  a  man  who  insults  a  foreign  sover¬ 
eign  is  liable  to  be  punished  by  a  fine,  which 
may  be  as  high  as  three  thousand  francs  (six 
hundred  dollars)  and  to  be  sent  to  prison  from 
three  months  to  a  year !  So  it  is  no  trifling  mat¬ 
ter  for  a  French  editor  to  speak  lightly  of  a 
foreign  potentate  !  Relying  upon  this,  the  Turk¬ 
ish  Ambassaor  demanded  of  the  authorities  the 
arrest  of  the  Editor  that  he  might  be  brought  to 
the  bar  of  justice,  and  tried  and  convicted, 
condemned  and  punished,  to  the  very  extremity 
of  the  law.  But  the  letter  of  the  law  is  one 
thing,  and  the  administration  of  the  law  is  an¬ 
other  ;  and  the  latter  is  not  quite  the  same  in 
Paris  as  it  is  in  Constantinople. 

Of  course  there  was  nothing  to  do  but  to  arrest 
the  Editor, and  let  him  defend  himself  as  he  could. 
But  the  oflicials  could  hardly  stomach  the  busi¬ 
ness  and  indeed  the  Public  Prosecutor,  instead 
of  denouncing  the  writers  as  guilty  wretches, 
spoke  of  them  as  “the  honorable  defendants. ” 
And  why  should  the  poor  little  paper,  that  never 
would  have  been  heard  of  if  the  Grand  Turk  had 
not  made  such  a  fuss  about  it,  be  singled 
out  for  punishment  when  the  great  jour¬ 
nals  of  Paris,  of  immense  circulation  and 
influence,  copied  its  statements  and  sent  them 
broadcast,  and  openly  defied  the  authorities  to 
prosecute  them  ? 

But  the  case  came  on,  and  the  Sultan  got  a 
verdict,  but  not  exactly  what  he  bargained  for. 
Among  the  witnesses  appeared  the  famous  ora¬ 
tor  Clemenceau,  who,  instead  of  testifying  to  the 
guilt  of  printing  anything  to  the  disparagement 
of  the  Sultan,  turned  upon  the  monarch  himself, 
and  openly  denounced  him  as  a  coward  and  an 
assassin  ! — a  burst  which  called  forth  a  tempest 
of  applause  in  the  court,  which  the  Judge  made 
no  effort  to  suppress. 

But  more  yet  was  to  come.  Henri  Rochefort 
had  been  summoned  as  a  witness,  but  could  not 
appear,  but  he  wrote  to  the  court,  reaffirming 
the  allegations  that  he  had  made  in  his  own 
paper  to  the  effect  that  the  Sultan  had  sent  Zia 
Pasha  to  corrupt  him,  and  that  the  Sultan’s 
emissary  had  declared  to  him  that  Emperor  Will¬ 
iam  had  received  a  bribe  from  the  Sultan  of 
£240,000  !  ! 

Then  rose  the  advocate  for  the  defendants, 
and  spoke  for  two  hours  denouncing  the  Sultan, 
in  which  there  was  no  attempt  on  the  part  of 
the  Judge  to  restrain  him,  or  to  check  the  ap¬ 
plause  of  the  audience. 

But  still  the  evidence  of  having  spoken  disre¬ 
spectfully  of  the  Sultan  was  there,  and  so  far 
the  accused  were  found  “guilty,”  but  the 
Judge  qualified  the  offence  by  adding  that  the 
universal  reprobation  and  indignation  excited 
by  the  Armenian  massacres  sufficed  to  explain 
their  conduct.  He  would,  therefore,  merely 
condemn  them  to  pay  a  fine  of  sixteen  francs 
(three  dollars  and  twenty  cents!)  and  would  give 
them  the  benefit  of  the  First  Offenders’  act, 
which  would  exempt  them  from  paying  the  fine 
unless  they  again  offended  I 


AT  THE  SEASIDE— THE  LAND  OF  THE 
LEDVARDS. 

By  Rev.  Theodore  L.  Cuyler. 

Fishbr's  Island,  N.  Y.,  Auk.  L  1807. 

As  a  seaside  resort  we  have  found  this  breezy 
spot  peculiarly  attractive.  Our  insular  position 
allows  us  to  see  the  water  in  every  direction, 
and  we  catch  the  breeze  from  every  quarter; 
for  as  Aunt  Chloe  in  Mrs.  Stowe’s  story  said, 
“It’s  an  ill  wind  that  blows  nowhar.”  If  we 
look  north  we  see  New  London  six  miles  away 
across  the  water;  if  we  look  West,  we  see  Long 
Island  Sound;  if  we  look  South  we  catch  a  dis¬ 
tant  glimpse  of  Montauk  Point,  and  off  eastward 
sweeps  the  limitless  Atlantic.  Fisher’s  Island 
is  about  seven  miles  long,  and  this  comfortable 
“Mononotto  Inn,  ”  is  at  the  western  end,  facing 
pretty  little  Hay  Harbor.  The  scenery  of  the 
island,  with  its  rocks  and  hillocks,  and  masses 
of  deep  green  bushes,  reminds  me  of  Scotland, 
minus  the  heather.  A  century  and  a  half  ago 
Governor  Winthrop  of  Connecticut  built  a  man¬ 
sion  on  the  extreme  eastern  end  of  the  island 
and  a  part  of  it  still  stands  in  solitary  loneliness, 
and  is  occupied  by  one  of  Mr.  Ferguson’s  farm¬ 
ers.  Nineteen-twentieths  of  the  island  belongs 
to  Mr.  Ferguson  of  Pittsburgh ;  the  eastern  end 
is  devoted  to  cattle  raising  and  game- preserves, 
and  on  this  western  half  stand  the  three  large 
hotels,  and  from  seventy  to  eighty  private  cot¬ 
tages— some  of  them  quite  elegant. 

What  do  we  find  to  do  here  f  Well— there  are 
plenty  of  refined  people  to  chat  with  on  the  broad 
piazzas  of  this  hotel,  and  plenty  of  sail-boats  in 
the  harbor  before  the  door,  and  plenty  of  drives 
over  the  island,  and  there  are  “links”  for  those 
who  fancy  the  lately  imported  Scotch  game  of 
golf.  Ten  minutes  from  our  doors  are  the  fine 
bathing-grounds ;  and  the  ubiquitous  bicyclers 
find  good  roads  in  every  direction.  There  is  an 
Episcopal  Church— open  only  in  the  summer — 
up  on  yonder  hill;  and  close  by  it  a  new  Union 
Chapel  which  is  open  all  the  year,  and  is  the 
house  of  worship  for  the  two  hundred  people  who 
reside  here  through  the  winter.  I  was  glad  to 
give  them  a  salt  water  sermon  in  that  tasteful 
chapel  (which  is  not  yet  quite  completed)  last 
Sunday,  and  I  found  that  our  good  elder,  Mr. 
Ralph  Prime  of  Yonkers,  is  the  prime  supporter 
of  the  enterprise.  His  co-worker  is  Mr.  J.  C. 
Newton,  the  superintendent  of  the  island— a 
devoted  Christian  whose  conversion  from  infidel¬ 
ity  was  most  remarkable.  It  would  be  a  good 
subject  for  a  tract. 

At  evening  we  study  the  ten  light  houses  that 
flash  and  flame  on  every  side.  The  tall  tower 
on  Montauk  Point — one  hundred  and  seventy 
feet  from  the  base— flings  its  white  beacon  far 
out  on  the  ocean.  Close  at  hand  is  the  little 
Race  Rock  light,  alternately  white  and  crimson, 
like  some  versatile  folk  of  my  acquaintance, 
whose  temper  changes  in  a  moment  from  a  red 
heat  to  a  cool  equanimity.  Yesterday  the  New 
York  Yacht  Squadron  came  up  in  grand  proces¬ 
sion  and  anchored  over  night  in  New  London 
harbor.  An  hour  ago  the  whole  splendid  fleet 
passed  our  hotel  under  full  sail — or  steam— for 
Newport.  At  the  head  of  the  long  line  were  the 
famous  yachts  “Vigilant”  and  “Navahoe”  on  a 
sharp  race,  with  every  inch  of  canvass  set  to  the 
breeze.  A  grand  sight  it  was ;  and  while  I  abhor 
horse-racing,  I  can  look  with  some  enthusiasm 
on  a  contest  of  seamanship  between  these  grace¬ 
ful  coursers  of  the  waves.  If  the  millionaires 
are  willing  to  spend  their  money  on  such  “gaudy 
toys, ”  why  should  not  we  parsons  and  “plain 
people”  get  some  pleasure  in  looking  at  them  ? 

The  only  Yankee  blood  in  my  veins — and  I  am 
honestly  proud  of  it — came  from  the  Ledyards, 
and  their  nestling  place  was  in  New  London  early 
in  the  last  century.  My  great  grandfather.  Gen¬ 
eral  Benjamin  Ledyard,  was  born  there,  and 
migrating  to  the  shores  of  the  Cayuga  Lake  in 
1794,  he  became  one  of  the  first  settlers  in  my 
native  village  of  Aurora.  John  Ledyard,  the 


celebrated  traveller,  whose  btography  was  written 
by  Jared  Sparks,  was  his  near  kinsman.  When 
young  Ledyard  was  at  Dartmouth  College,  he 
hewed  out  a  canoe,  and  floated  down  the  Con¬ 
necticut  river,  and  arrived  at  Hartford  to  the 
great  astonishment  of  hie  relatives.  This  pas¬ 
sion  for  travel  sent  him  to  Siberia ;  and  bis 
beautiful  tribute  to  the  kindness  of  the  Lapland 
women  is  a  classic  quotation  in  our  literature. 
The  Royal  Society  of  England  engaged  him  to 
explore  the  interior  of  Africa,  and  when  their 
president.  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  asked  him  when 
he  would  be  reedy  to  start,  hie  memorable  answer 
was,  “To  morrow  morning  !”  He  got  no  farther 
than  Cairo,  where  he  fell  a  victim  to  the  fever; 
and  the  gallant  fellow-  the  precursor  of  the 
Spekes,  Landers.  Burtons  and  Stanleys— slumbers 
there  in  an  unknown  grave. 

The  Ledyard  in  whom  we  of  that  stock  feel  the 
warmest  pride  was  the  hero  of  Port  Griswold, 
whose  cruel  martyrdom  links  his  name  to  that  of 
Connecticut’s  other  Revolutionary  martyr.  Cap¬ 
tain  Nathan  Hale.  Yesterday  I  went  over  to 
visit  the  remains  of  old  Fort  Griswold  and 
the  tall  obelisk  that  stands  beside  it  which 
arrests  the  eye  of  every  one  who  passes  through 
New  London.  The  storming  of  the  fort  by  a 
British  force  of  eight  hundred  occurred  on  Sep¬ 
tember  6th,  1781.  Colonel  William  Ledyard, 
with  only  one  hundred  and  fifty  plucky  militia¬ 
men  held  the  redoubts  until  they  were  over¬ 
powered  by  sheer  force  of  numbers.  “Who  com¬ 
mands  this  fort?”  exclaimed  the  British  officer, 
as  he  burst  in  with  his  invaders.  “1  did,  sir, 
but  you  do  now,  ”  replied  the  heroic  Ledyard, 
and  presented  his  sword  in  token  of  surrender. 
The  British  barbarian,  enraged  at  having  lost  so 
many  of  his  own  men,  thrust  the  sword  into 
Ledyard ’s  breast,  and  be  fell  dead  on  the  spot. 
I  saw  the  weapon  yesterday  in  the  “Bill  Memo¬ 
rial  Hall,”  alongside  of  the  lofty  monument;  it 
is  a  straight,  slender  rapier,  made  to  thrust  like 
a  bayonet.  On  the  spot  where  this  assassination 
took  place  is  a  granite  slab,  bearing  this  inscrip¬ 
tion  :  “On  this  spot  Colonel  William  Ledyard 
fell  by  his  own  sword  in  the  hands  of  a  British 
officer  to  whom  he  had  surrendered,  in  the  massa¬ 
cre  of  Fort  Griswold,  September  6th,  1781.” 
The  marble  slab  in  the  monument  bears  the 
names  of  the  eighty-four  patriots  who  were 
killed ;  the  largest  number  of  names  is  that  of 
Avery.  The  members  of  that  family  were  united 
with  the  Morgans  and  General  Ledyard  in  the 
settlement  of  Aurora. 

Let  me  add  that  this  picturesque  Fisher’s 
Island  was  discovered  by  the  Dutch,  under  Cap¬ 
tain  Adrian  Block,  in  1614.  He  gave  his  own 
name  to  Block  Island,  and  as  the  Pequot  Indians 
made  this  place  one  of  their  ^s/ungr  grounds  he 
named  it  accordingly.  To  this  delightful  and 
restful  hostelry  I  hope  to  come  again  in  future 
summers. 


Mr.  John  I,  Blair  of  Blairstown,  New  Jersey, 
will  be  95  years  of  age  on  Sabbath  week,  August 
22d.  As  our  readers,  many  of  them,  are  aware, 
Mr.  Blair  has  been  a  noble  benefactor  of  sound 
learning.  The  Blair  Presbyterial  Academy  is 
one  of  the  best  equipped  institutions  anywhere 
to  be  found.  He  has  expended  about  |6,(XX),(XX) 
upon  it  inculding  its  endowment.  He  has  also 
given  liberally  to  Princeton,  Lafayette,  and 
rebuilt  Grinnell  College,  Iowa,  when  it  was 
destroyed  by  a  cyclone.  Of  the  128  Presbyterian 
ministers  who  died  last  year,  barely  one.  Dr. 
Isaac  N.  Sprague,  reached  the  venerable  years 
now  attained  by  our  greatly  esteemed  friend,  Mr. 
Blair.  _ _ 

Things  lately  at  their  worst  in  Madagascar, 
have  begun  to  improve  a  little.  The  French 
authorities  are  hesitating  as  to  the  wisdom  of 
carrying  out  the  extreme  pre^ram  of  the  Jesuits. 
The  latter  have  been  compelled  to  surrender  the 
chapels  of  the  London  Missionary  Society  which 
they  had  taken  possession  of  hy  force,  to  their 
real  owners.  The  English  missionaries  are  how¬ 
ever,  by  no  means  on  the  footing  of  freedom  and 
infiuence  they  enjoyed  under  the  late  Christian 
Queen. 
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“MUTATIS  MUTANDIS”  IN  DISSOUVINO 
PASTORAL  RELATIONS. 

Mr.  Webster  tells  us  that  this  Latin  phrase 
means  “the  necessary  changes  being  made.’’ 
I  am  not  certain  that  my  knowledge  of  Latin  is 
fresh  enough  to  warrant  my  attempt  to  explain 
these  two  words;  but  to  my  mind  in  the  place 
where  they  occur  in  our  Form  of  Government 
(Chapter  XVII.),  a  fair  and  free  translation 
would  be  our  English  saying,  “Turn  about  is 
fair  play.’’  lam  not  sure  that  our  strict  and 
literal  Latin  scholars  will  regard  this  as  per¬ 
missible,  but  I  am  sure  that  most  of  our  Pres¬ 
byterian  elders  and  common  people  will  catch  the 
idea. 

These  words  occur  in  the  Form  of  Government 
in  the  chapter  entitled  “Of  resigning  a  pastoral 
charge.’’  It  is  a  brief  chapter  and  contains 
only  one  section.  Perhaps  our  fathers  would 
have  done  bettor  if  they  had  written  another 
section  instead  of  saying  as  they  do  parentheti¬ 
cally  ''{Mutatis  mutandis)."  I  have  been  try¬ 
ing  to  make  “the  necessary  changes’’  in  the 
language  of  this  chapter  so  as  to  make  it  ht 
when  turned  around  and  the  church  “shall  labor 
under  such  grievances’’  in  their  relations  to 
their  pastor  as  that  they  shall  ask  leave  of  the 
Presbytery  to  have  him  put  away,  and  I  con¬ 
fess  I  cannot  make  it  sound  right.  Yet  why  may 
we  not  require  a  church  to  tell  its  “grievances’’ 
as  well  as  a  pastor  his  ?  The  man  who  has  a 
grievance  is  always  an  object  of  commiseration 
if  not  of  contempt.  Often  in  the  disturbances 
which  come  up  between  pastor  and  people  re¬ 
sulting  in  frequent  pastoral  changes,  the  “griev¬ 
ances’’  exist  in  the  minds  of  a  few  or  many 
among  the  people  against  the  pastor.  But  who 
ever  heard  of  a  church,  or  of  a  Session,  formu¬ 
lating  their  grievances  and  laying  them  before 
the  Presbytery  asking  to  have  their  pastor  put 
away  from  them  ?  Commonly  the  pastor  is  left 
to  take  the  initiative  before  the  Presbytery, 
thus  putting  upon  him  the  odium  of  being  the 
man  with  a  grievance. 

“Mutatis  mutandis’’  means  that  these  people 
ought  to  be  manly  enough  to  shoulder  their  own 
grievances  and  make  out  a  case  against  their 
pastor,  if  they  can.  No  doubt  many  would  be 
embarrassed  if  they  were  asked  to  tell  frankly 
why  they  want  to  get  rid  of  their  minister;  but 
is  not  this  Constitutional  provision  put  in 
on  purpose  to  prevent  its  being  easy  to  dis¬ 
place  a  pastor  ?  I  know  also  that  there  has 
grown  up  a  sentiment  in  the  church,  both  among 
ministers  and  people,  that  it  would  bo  discredit¬ 
ing  a  pastor’s  reputation  to  have  the  church 
take  the  first  step.  But  would  there  not  be  a 
gain,  often,  in  standing  behind  this  Constitu¬ 
tional  safeguard  and  requiring  the  church  to 
take,  openly  and  above  board,  the  initiative 
which  is  now  often  taken  by  a  few  people  pri¬ 
vately  and  covertly  so  as  nominally  (and  shall 
we  say  hypocritically?)  to  allow  the  pastor  the 
credit  (?)  of  a  voluntary  resignation,  thus  sparing 
his  natural  sensibility  ? 

1  do  not  believe  the  Presbyterian  Church  ever 
will,  or  ought  to,  give  up  her  system  of  the  per¬ 
manent  pastorate,  no  matter  how  shaky  or  brief 
this  permanency  may  become.  The  system  is 
right.  It  IS  in  the  worthing  of  the  system  that 
there  is  fault.  This  “fault’’  may  be  divided 
into  three  about  equal  parts.  First,  the  times 
are  changeful,  literally  changeful.  We  are  a 
restless  people  in  all  the  departments  of  life. 
Second,  the  pastors  are  too  sensitive,  and  ready 
to  take  offence  and  think  that  they  can  do  bet¬ 
ter  somewhere  else.  Once  in  my  first  pastorate 
years  ago,  I  learned  that  a  certain  officer  of  the 
church  had  promised  (bet  ?)  a  pair  of  kid  gloves 
to  his  lady  friend  that  I  would  not  be  pastor  of 
that  church  a  year  from  that  time!  At  the  end 
of  the  year  I  was  still  there,  and  the  lady  re¬ 
ceived  her  gloves  and  the  officer  declared  I  had 
done  the  best  preaching  of  my  life  that  year  I 
We  ministers  must  not  be  too  thin  skinned. 


Doctors,  lawyers,  editors,  mechanics  and  labor 
ers  of  all  kinds  get  as  bard  knocks  as  we  do,  and 
yet  stand  in  their  place  and  do  their  beet.  Be¬ 
sides,  a  faithful  pastor  always  has  some  devoted 
friends  among  his  people  who  shield  him  and 
apologize  for  his  deficiences,  as  no  laborer  or 
professional  man  has. 

Third,  the  people  are  too  critical  and  exacting 
and  “expect  better  bread  than  can  be  made  of 
wheat.’’  I  do  not  like  to  say  anything  of  this 
kind,  because  my  people  here  as  well  as  previ¬ 
ously  have  been  very  kind  and  lenient  in  dealing 
with  me.  But  I  have  seen  the  critical  spirit 
drive  other  men  from  their  pulpits  and  prevent 
settlements  which  were  manifestly  worthy  of 
being  made. 

I  believe  I  have  never  known  a  time  when  the 
restlessness  among  ministers  was  so  great  as  now 
or  when  it  was  so  difficult  to  do  anything 
towards  supplying  a  vacant  pulpit  by  recom¬ 
mendations  or  the  ordinary  introduction. 

The  only  remedy  that  I  can  think  of  for  the 
present  appalling  situation  is  in  a  closer  observ¬ 
ance  of  the  provisions  of  our  Form  of  Govern¬ 
ment,  a  more  “earnest  ministry,’’  and  a  deeper 
conviction  as  to  the  meaning  and  purpose  of 
the  whole  church  life  on”the  part  of  the  people. 

Douglas  P.  Putnam. 

July,  1897. 


A  PLEA  THAT  BEGINS  AT  JERUSALEM. 

Dear  Evangelist:  Last  week  I  received  a 
communication  from  a  gentleman  in  Pittsburgh, 
enclosing  a  letter  which  he  had  received  from 
one  of  our  missionaries  in  Korea.  His  corre¬ 
spondent  had  asked  him  as  hie  agent,  to  send 
$500  of  the  11,500  which  constituted  his  patri¬ 
mony  to  the  Board  of^  Foreign  Missions,  as  hie 
contribution  toward  sending  more  missionaries 
to  meet  the  pressing  wants  of  Korea.  The 
Board’s  heavy  retrenchments  had  just  been 
made  known  as  its  depressing  response  to  the 
appeals  of  the  mission.  The  whole  mission  were 
down  cast,  and  the  “dismay’’  of  this  particular 
individual  is  graphically  shown  by  this  order, 
devoting  one-third  of  all  he  had  to  the  rescue. 

His  friend  in  sending  me  the  check  expressed 
the  feeling  that  the  Board  ought  to  hold  the 
$5(X)  unspent  still  somebody  else  should  have  a 
chance  to  redeem  it  in  the  interest  of  the  little 
family  for  whom  it  is  a  meagre^  inheritance.  I 
replied  that  my  own  feeling  was  quite  in  accord 
with  hie  and  that  the  money  would  doubtless 
wait.  While  there  are  some  who  are  willing 
to  go  and  give  their  life  labor  to  this  great 
work,  are  there  not  others  who  will  gladly  save 
them  from  such  added  sacrifices  as  this  ?  It  is 
our  plain  duty  as  secretaries  of  the  Board,  to 
open  the  way  for  the  sympathy  and  help  of  all 
friends  of  missions  in  the  sad  emergency  which 
is  now  upon  all  our  missions.  But  the  ques¬ 
tion  is,  how  shall  the  help  be  applied  ?  First 
of  all,  doubtless,  is  the  duty  of  keeping  up  and 
even  increasing  the  regular  contributions  to 
our  current  work.  It  would  be  folly  to  attempt 
to  mend  matters  by  doing  anything  which  should 
simply  prove  a  substitute  for  this.  The  natural 
impulse  after  reading  of  such  incidents  as  the 
above  or  the  thrilling  expostulations  which  were 
recently  published  in  The  Evangelist  from  the 
pens  of  Drs.  Jessup,  Kellogg,  Henry  and  others, 
to  contribute  something  toward  restoring  the 
crippled  estimates,  reopening  the  closed  schools 
and  dispessaries,  etc.  But  the  difficulty  is  more 
radical.  Ihis  would  serve  only  for  the  present 
year.  After  the  cut  of  between  one  and  two 
hundred  thousand  dollars  there  still  remained  a 
debt  of  197, 4(X),  which,  if  left  as  a  perpetual  in¬ 
cubus  upon  our  work,  will  necessitate  a  heavy 
cut  next  year  and  the  next.  Last  year  no  effort 
was  made  to  raise  the  deficit  of  the  Foreign 
Board  as  special  attention  was  being  given  to 
the  heavy  debt  of  the  Home  Board.  As  a  result 
the  foreign  indebtedness  is  increased  threefold, 


and  the  regular  contributions  since  May  first 
have  fallen  behind  those  of  last  year.  Not  only 
waterlogged,  but  drifting  astern  1  How  long 
shall  this  last  ? 

At  the  General  Assembly  all  present  observed 
what  seemed  to  be  an  unusual  missionary  inter¬ 
est.  Many  spoke  of  the  “manifest  presence  and 
power  of  the  Holy  Spirit’’  Yet  nothing  was 
really  done  to  relieve  the  situation.  Deeply 
interrating  missionary  services  have  recently 
been  held  elsewhere.  But  some  have  begun 
to  feel  that  by  repeated  prayers  and  exhorta¬ 
tions  unaccompanied  by  corresponding  action, 
our  great  and  wealthy  church  may  only  be  heap¬ 
ing  up  self  condemnation.  It  was  partly  perhaps 
from  a  feeling  that  missionary  sentiment  merely 
as  sentiment  might  prove  only  a  mockery  that 
the  Board  at  its  first  June  meeting  took  action 
looking  to  a  positive  and  earnest  effort  to  re¬ 
move  its  debt  in  addition  to  the  maintenance 
of  its  current  work.  The  secretaries  and  treas¬ 
urer  had  resolved  to  make  as  large  a  personal 
contribution  as  they  could.  The  first  contribu¬ 
tion  actually  paid  in  was  from  the  president  of 
the  Board.  Other  members  have  followed  and 
others  still  will  help  carry  out  their  unanimous 
vote.  The  clerks  in  the  mission  house  have 
joined  in  the  movement  and  several  missionaries 
now  in  this  country  have  contributed  liberally 
A  circular  has  been  sent  to  all  the  missions  pro¬ 
posing  a  universal  effort  except  in  so  far  as  in¬ 
dividual  missionaries  have  already  exhausted 
their  ability  to  give  by  their  effort  to  alleviate 
the  heavy  cut  upon  the  work. 

The  Board,  its  members,  officers,  clerks  and 
missionaries,  having  thus  made  a  resolute  begin¬ 
ning,  invited  the  churches.  Sabbath- schools  and 
Young  People’s  Societies  to  join  in  a  common 
effort  to  relieve  the  distressed  missions  by  re¬ 
moving  this  veritable  handicap  uxion  its  treas¬ 
ury.  The  debt  has  been  caused  by  a  declining 
scale  of  missionary  contributions  in  the  last 
three  years.  They  have  fallen  off  about  1200,  - 
(XX).  It  is  believed,  however,  that  low  water 
mark  has  been  reached  and  that  if  this  debt 
were  removed,  the  work  can  be,  so  administered 
that  further  indebtedness  may  be  avoided.  It 
is  expected  that  the  chief  effort  in  the  churches 
will  be  made  a  little  later,  but  with  some  con¬ 
gregations  the  summer  months  may  be  the  most 
favorable.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  at  one  time  or 
another  every  church  will  heed  the  Assembly 
recommendation  of  two  collections  for  the  great 
and  all  embracing  work  of  Foreign  Missions 
and  that  one  will  be  devoted  to  the  removal  of 
the  debt. 

Meanwhile,  without  waiting  for  the  action  of 
churches,  individuals  are  invited  to  subscribe 
according  to  their  means.  The  grand  success  of 
the  Baptiste  in  their  recent  effort  to  raise  a  debt 
of  between  four  and  five  hundred  thousand 
dollars  against  their  Home  and  Foreign  Mission 
Boards  was  accomplished  very  largely  by  the 
subscriptions  of  wealthy  individuals.  A  real 
effort  was  made,  much  prayer  was  offered,  a 
sanctified  enthusiasm  was  enkindled,  and  as  the 
result,  the  entire  debt  was  swept  away  and  a 
surplus  of  125, (XX)  was  left  in  the  treasury! 
More  than  this,  it  is  the  common  testimony  of 
our  Baptist  friends  that  the  whole  church  has 
been  spiritually  enriched.  And  this  is  a  far 
better  spiritual  uplift  than  that  referred  to  in 
the  beginning  of  this  letter.  The  Baptists  have 
studied  Malachi  and  in  seeking  the  divine  bless¬ 
ing  upon  their  missionary  work  have  followed 
the  recipe  which  he  gives  in  chapter  3d,  verse 
10.  We  thank  them  for  their  good  example. 

F.  F.  Ellinwood. 

Aug.  4. 1897. 


Dr.  George  B.  Spalding  of  Syracuse,  preached 
at  the  Westminster  Presbyterian  Church,  Brook¬ 
lyn,  on  Sunday  morning  last,  taking  a  highly 
favorable  view  of  “The  Crowning  Years  of  this 
Nineteenth  Century.’’ 
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THE  ASSASSINATION  OF  CANOTAS. 

Last  Sunday  morning  Senor  Canovas,  the 
Prime  Minister  of  Spain,  was  assassinated  in  cold 
blood,  not  for  an  injury  that  he  had  done  to 
any  individual,  but  by  a  man  whom  he  never 
knew,  but  who  had  been  appointed  to  do  the 
deed,  and  who  approached  him  stealthily,  and 
shot  him  three  times !  The  event  has  sent  a 
thrill  of  horror,  not  only  through  Europe,  but 
throughout  the  civilised  world.  We  must  not 
charge  it  to  the  blood  thirstiness  of  Spaniards, 
for  the  assassin  was  not  a  Spaniard,  but  an 
Italian,  as  was  also  the  assassin  of  Carnot,  the 
President  of  France.  And  indeed  have  we  not 
had  two  of  our  own  Presidents,  Lincoln  and 
Garbeld,  assassinated,  and  in  both  cases  by 
none  other  than  our  own  countrymen  ?  In  the 
present  case  the  only  provocation,  as  acknowl¬ 
edged  by  the  assassin  himself,  was  the  exe¬ 
cution  of  men  who  had  committed  murder 
in  Barcelona,  a  city  that  is  a  nest  of  socialists 
and  communists,  and  all  the  secret  organizations 
that  make  war  on  society.  Not  content  to  plot 
against  the  government,  they  must  show  their 
love  of  liberty  and  humanity  by  throwing  a 
bomb  into  a  peaceable  procession  on  its  way  to 
a  church,  which  killed  some  twenty  persons 
and  wounded  others — a  horrible  atrocity,  for 
which  the  leaders  were  arrested  and  tried  and 
being  proved  guilty,  were  executed,  as  they 
richly  deserved.  It  was  in  revenge  for  this  most 
righteous  judgment  that  the  plot  was  formed  to 
assassinate  the  Prime  Minister— a  plot  that  has 
just  been  carried  out. 

Hardly  do  we  recover  ourselves  from  the  horror 
of  this  foul  murder,  before  we  are  compelled  to 
think  of  the  effect  it  may  have  upon  Spain  in 
the  present  crisis.  The  assassination  of  Henry 
the  Fourth,  “Henry  of  Navarre,”  changed  the 
history  of  France ;  and  though  Canovas  was  not 
a  sovereign,  he  was  the  chosen  adviser  of  the 
Queen  of  Spain,  and  probably  the  ablest  she 
could  find  in  all  her  dominions.  Of  course,  one 
who  has  been  in  Spain,  though  only  as  a  passing 
traveller,  cannot  but  form  an  opinion  from  his 
own  observations.  Ten  years  since  the  writer 
spent  a  week  or  two  in  Madrid,  when  the  Cortes 
was  in  session,  which  he  attended  several  times, 
sitting  in  the  box  of  the  American  minister,  to 
listen  to  the  eloquence  of  Castelar,  and  to  look 
down  upon  the  Legislative  body,  which  he  ex¬ 
pected  to  find  as  excitable  and  tumultuous  as 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies  in  Paris,  but  that  to 
his  surprise  was  a  very  quiet  and  orderly  assem¬ 
bly,  in  which  it  might  be  an  example  to  our 
American  Congress!  Sagasta  was  then  the 
Prime  Minister  and  eat  at  the  head  of  the  Min¬ 
isterial  bench,  while  a  little  in  the  rear  sat 
Canovas,  who,  though  not  then  in  oflSce,  was 
regarded  by  many  as  the  ablest  man  in  Spain. 
Indeed  one  who  had  lived  in  Madrid  for  many 
years  went  so  far  as  to  say,  “He  is  our  only 
Statesman  !”  If  he  was  so  regarded  then,  how 
must  he  be  regarded  now,  when  he  has  carried 
Spain  through  the  tremendous  strain  upon  its 
resources  of  the  last  two  and  a  half  years  T 
The  sudden  taking  off  of  such  a  man  as  this — 
whose  very  presence  inspired  confidence — would 
seem  to  paralyse  the  strength  of  Spain  to  a 
degree  from  which  she  could  not  recover.  Who 
is  there  to  take  his  place  f  Sagasta  is  a  Liberal, 
and  the  Liberals  have  been  at  such  ill  accord 
with  the  Conservatives,  that  they  recently  refused 
to  take  part  in  any  legislation  in  the  Cortes. 
Who  is  there  now  to  grasp  the  helm  of  State, 
and  inspire  confidence  at  home  and  abroad — 
confidence  in  Paris  and  London,  when  the  gov¬ 
ernment  shall  go  there  to  borrow  money  j  and 
eoafidenev  ift  tkw  tmliM  Ik  Gtib*  and  in  the 


Philippines  to  win  victories  and  restore  the 
ancient  realm  and  power  of  Spain  T 
That  is  a  question  for  Spain  to  settle;  but 
there  is  another  question  for  other  countries, 
even  our  own.  One  of  the  greatest  dangers  to 
civilization  itself,  is  the  conspiracies  by  which  all 
the  States  of  Europe  are  honeycombed,  to  make 
war  on  governments  everywhere,  whether  good 
or  bad.  We  in  this  country  do  not  yet  feel 
this  shaking  of  the  foundations  from  the 
explosive  elements  underground.  But  there 
are  anarchists  here  in  our  own  city,  that  would 
eagerly  join  in  attacks  upon  property  and  upon 
social  order.  We  have  seen  one  outbreak  of  a  mob 
in  the  streets  of  New  York,  setting  fire  to  a 
hospital,  running  down  negroes  in  the  streets, 
when  for  two  or  three  days  we  were  in  terror  of 
what  was  to  come,  and  were  relieved  only  when 
we  saw  the  regiments  marching  up  our  streets 
and  camped  in  our  squares.  Let  us  take  to  our 
sober  thoughts  the  lesson  of  the  tragedy  that 
has  just  been  enacted  in  Spain  !  H.  M.  F. 


THE  ANTARCTIC  CONTINENT. 


Two  weeks  ago  we  spoke  of  the  daring  attempt  to 
reach  the  North  Pole  by  a  balloon,  which  natu¬ 
rally  suggests  the  efforts  of  explorers  in  the  oppo¬ 
site  direction,  that  of  the  South  Pole,  about 
which  there  hangs  a  greater  mystery,  as  it  is 
far  less  known  than  the  former,  for  the  obvious 
reason  that  the  great  continents  that  are  the 
seats  of  civilization  are  all  in  the  Northern  hem¬ 
isphere.  Asia  and  America  have  pushed  their 
Northern  extremities  far  up  into  the  Arctic  cir¬ 
cle,  while  Europe,  if  we  consider  Iceland  as 
belonging  to  it,  is  also  far  advanced  in  that 
direction.  But  the  Southern  Pole  is  so  barricaded 
from  all  approach  by  great  icy  cliffs  stretching 
for  hundreds  of  miles,  that  it  seems  destined  to 
remain  forever  in  its  vast  solitude,  untrodden 
and  alone. 

But,  as  it  happened  the  very  man  who  told  us 
of  the  proposed  attempt  of  Andree  to  reach  the 
North  pole  by  balloon,  as  he  heard  him  explain 
it  to  the  Congress  in  London,  had  been  himself 
something  of  an  explorer,  though  in  another 
direction.  He,  too,  was  a  Norwegian  1  Strange, 
is  it  not  ?  that  so  many  of  these  explorers  should 
be  Norwegians!  It  seems  as  if,  born  in  sight  of 
the  sea,  they  were  predestined  to  daring  attempts 
in  maritime  adventure  and  discovery.  It  is 
now  generally  accepted  that  the  Northmen  vis¬ 
ited  the  shores  of  North  America  hundreds  of 
years  before  the  voyage  of  Columbus.  As  to 
their  polar  expeditions  it  was  quite  natural  that 
they  should  take  a  Northern  direction,  as  Nor¬ 
way  lies  so  far  to  the  North,  its  North  Cape 
being  the  most  Northern  point  of  the  continent 
of  Europe. 

But  my  informant  strangely  enough  had  wan¬ 
dered  off  towards  the  other  extremity  of  the 
planet.  Leaving  his  Northern  hills,  as  so  many 
of  his  countrymen  do,  he  drifted  away  over 
land  and  sea,  till  he  found  himself  in  Australia 
( !)  where  he  made  himself  at  home,  and  spent 
several  years  tending  the  sheep  on  the  uplands 
of  the  interior,  till  he^  learned  the  English 
language,  when  his  roving  spirit  came  back, 
and  he  shipped  as  a  common  sailor  on  board 
of  an  English  bark,  not  to  carry  him  back  to 
Europe,  and  to  dear  old  Norway,  but  Southward 
— not  to  the  land  of  the  midnight  sun,  because 
for  part  of  the  year  there  is  no  night,  while  for 
another  part  there  is  no  day;  but  it  is  one 
long  day,  succeeded  by  one  long  night  The 
seasons  too  are  changed,  so  that  in  the  Antarc¬ 
tic  it  is  summer  in  January  instead  of  July ! 

This  Southern  Continent  is  not  only  not  ex¬ 
plored,  but  has  hardly  ever  been  seen  by  naviga¬ 
tors  for  the  reason  that  it  is  many  degrees  of 
latitude  below  any  route  of  commerce.  Ships 
passing  from  East  to  West  or  West  to  East, 
may  double  Cape  Born,  or  pass  through  the 
StMlfii  hi  Megellani  but  that  is  only  66  degrees 


of  south  'latitude,  while  a  navigator  must  sail 
ten  degrees  or  six  hundred  miles,  before  he  can 
get  the  first  sight  of  the  icy  cliffs  of  the  great 
continent,  which  has  stood  there  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  world  in  its  solitude,  untouched 
by  the  foot  of  man. 

From  the  time  of  Columbus  and  hie  followers 
down  to  Captain  Cook,  the  Southern  Continent 
remained  unknown.  It  was  reserved  for  this 
century  to  undertake  anything  like  a  voyage 
of  discovery.  More  than  fifty  years  ago  Sir 
James  Clark  Boss,  (a  nephew  of  Sir  John  Roes, 
who  made  three  voyages  to  the  Arctic  regions, 
the  last  in  search  of  Sir  John  Franklin, )  made 
a  voyage  of  discovery  to  the  Antarctic,  in 
which  he  spent  four  years,  sailing  along  the 
coast  for  hundreds  of  miles.  He  found  it  for 
the  most  part  a  land  of  desolation,  an  inter¬ 
minable  waste  of  ice  and  snow.  Yet  that  there 
were  internal  fires  at  work  beneath,  he  had  evi¬ 
dence  in  the  discovery  of  two  great  volcanoes, 
12,000  feet  high,  and  in  active  eruption,  which  he 
named  after  hie  ships,  the  Erebus  and  the  Terror. 
“Terrors”  they  may  well  be,  but  they  will  serve 
a  useful  purpose,  if  it  be  only  as  flaming  land¬ 
marks  for  future  explorers. 

My  Norwegian  informer,  the  bold  young  sea¬ 
man  that  he  is,  has  gone  farther  still.  He  has 
not  only  come  in  sight  of  the  Antarctic  conti¬ 
nent,  but  set  foot  upon  it.  That  it  is  not  a 
realm  of  unbroken  silence  and  death,  he  shows 
by  the  existence  of  animal  life  in  its  waters. 
The  whales  that  have  been  driven  out  of  almost 
all  other  seas  and  oceans,  here  roam  at  will,  and 
multiply  with  no  fear  of  the  sailor’s  harpoon. 
Here  then  may  be  a  new  field  for  the  whale 
fishery.  The  sea  is  alive  with  fishes  as  in  more 
Northern  latitudes,  and  as  for  birds,  to  judge 
from  the  bteaps  of  guano  along  the  coast,  they 
have  flocked  here  by  millions,  finding  food  in 
the  sea,  so  that  animal  life  can  exist  even  on 
these  desolate  shores. 

What  this  icy  continent  can  contribute  to  the 
commerce  of  the  world  it  is  diflScult  to  say  unless 
it  be  in  its  whale  fishery  or  the  treasures  of 
guano,  that  have  proved  of  such  value  when 
discovered  on  the  Chincha  and  the  Lobos  Isl¬ 
ands  off  the  coast  of  Peru.  As  the  deposit  on 
the  Lobos  Islands  alone  has  been  estimated  at 
two  millions  of  tons,  the  deposit  on  the  Arctic 
Continent,  that  has  been  accumulating  for 
ages,  might,  if  there  were  any  possibility  of 
reaching  it,  be  suflQcient  to  restore  the  decaying 
fertility  of  all  Europe.  Query  :  If  there  should 
be  a  discovery  of  gold  like  that  on  the  Yukon 
would  it  set  the  adventurers  of  two  continents 
to  seek  after  it,  not  in 

“  Greenland's  Icy  mountains,'* 
but  in  a  still  more  dreary  and  (at  present)  un¬ 
habitable  portion  of  the  globe  f 

But  if  the  Antarctic  Continent  can  be  but  of 
little  benefit  to  the  rest  of  the  world  in  the  way 
of  commerce,  it  may  be  of  very  great  benefit  in 
the  way  of  science,  in  helping  to  solve  the  mys¬ 
tery  of  the  magnetic  pole.  The  great  mystery  of 
the  terrestrial  globe  is  the  unknown  force  which 
has  made  possible  the  mariner’s  compass.  The 
thing  itself  is  so  familiar  that  we  haidly  reflect 
what  a  wonder  it  is.  Why  is  ft  that  the  needle, 
if  it  be  turned  aside  by  a  finger,  when  let  loose, 
flies  back  again,  quivering  as  if  it  were  a  sensi¬ 
tive  and  a  living  thing,  no  man  of  science  can 
explain.  But  perhaps  some  light  may  be  thrown 
upon  it  by  observations  in  another  hemisphere. 
There  is  something  very  fascinating  in  such  a 
problem,  and  a  closer  study  in  the  far  Southern 
latitudes  may  throw  light  on  the  source  of  thiq 
mysterious  power,  and  how  far  it  may  have  an 
effect  on  the  winds  and  waves,  on  the  currents 
of  the  ocean,  and  the  storms  that  sometimes 
sweep  from  hemisphere  to  hemisphere. 

These  are  but  suggestions.  We  shall  wait  for. 
our  Norwegian  friend,  who  has  embarked  again 
for  the  Southern  Continent,  to  come  back  to  tell 
«s  what  aeerets  ef  nature  aesf  be  hidden 
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THE  EVANGELIST, 


those  barriers  of  eternal  ice,  a  land  that  would 
seem  to  be  given  up  to  eternal  silence,  a  realm 
of  death,  were  it  not  for  the  birds  in  the  air 
and  the  fishes  in  the  sea,  and  where  even  the 
awful  darkness  of  a  night  that  reigns  half  the 
year,  is  lighted  up  by  volcanoes,  pouring  out 
their  flames,  like  so  many  beacon  lights,  against 
the  cold,  dark  sky,  H.  M.  F. 


THE  OLD  PATH  OF  EMPIBE. 

We  have  followed  Washington  from  the  Poto¬ 
mac  to  the  site  of  Fort  Du  Quesne  where  the 
meeting  of  streams  makes  the  Beautiful  River, 
by  taking  a  fast  train  of  Ihe  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
railroad  and  being  borne  in  luxurious  ease  and 
in  a  few  hours,  over  the  old  path  of  the  little 
army  led  by  Braddock  in  his  chariot  of  war  in 
twice  as  many  days,  to  the  field  of  bis  defeat 
and  death.  The  new  path  of  empire  is  a  mighty 
contrast  and  the  musing  traveler  finds  much  to 
remind  him  of  the  vaster  significance  of  the 
change.  The  Royal  Blue  to  Washington  City 
we  know,  and  the  old  road  thence  to  Cumber¬ 
land,  Maryland,  had  been  passed  repeatedly, 
once  during  the  break  in  its  possession  by  Lee’s 
subordinates  in  the  Civil  War.  Up  to  that 
time.  Harper’s  Ferry  recalled  Jefferson’s  elo¬ 
quent,  descriptive  eulogy,  a  pleasanter  thing  to 
read  than  the  raid  and  death  of  grim,  but  grand 
John  Brown.  The  iron  gates  of  history  have 
their  growing  legends,  where  glcom  and  glory  oft 
unite.  All  the  upper  Potomac  is  rich  in  asso¬ 
ciation  with  the  Father  of  his  Country  in  his 
private  life  and  his  first  public  service.  From 
the  old  rendezvous  of  hunters,  surveyors  and 
soldiers,  to  Cumberland,  our  way  was  new.  We 
seemed  to  be  flitting  alongside  the  shade  of  the 
dauntless  messenger  from  Virginia  to  the  French¬ 
men  on  Venango  Creek ;  and  we  heard  in  the 
murmur  of  our  flying  coach  down  the  ringing 
parallels  of  steel,  the  organized  retreat  of  the 
shattered  companies  that  went  so  gaily  forth  to 
conquer  the  unknown  West.  The  path  from 
Braddock’s  field  to  Fort  Necessity  was  a  swift 
recoil  to  be  followed  by  a  final  onward  spring. 
The  vanguard  of  that  victory  halted  where  the 
Ohio  is  born.  How  the  ways  have  lengthened 
since  I  This  regal  gateway  to  the  Empire  that  a 
hundred  years  have  grown  beyond  all  vision  of 
our  heroic  pioneers,  is  still  sought  by  the  great 
lines  of  trade  and  travel;  so  that  there  come 
and  go  the  throngs  that  radiate  hence  in  every 
direction,  giving  Pittsburgh  the  preferment  of 
a  key  point,  a  centre  of  no  less  moment  to-day 
than  when  our  loyal  George  went  forth  to  wrest 
it  from  other  ownership. 

The  path  tinders  are  the  founders  of  Empire. 
In  even  truer  sense  than  was  the  Roman,  our 
Empire  is  built  on  roads,  and  the  engineers  that 
laid  out  first  the  national  wagon  road  to  the 
Ohio  and  beyond  it  toward  the  Wabash,  was 
followed  by  them  that  hunted  out  the  way  for 
the  steam  road  when  the  rueh  of  triumphant 
builders  stopped  only  at  the  golden  gateway 
to  the  Pacific.  What  wonder,  then,  to  find  the 
palaces  of  these  princes  in  our  cities  which  they 
have  made  possible  or  enriched  7  Here  in  this 
imperial  Cleveland  we  find  the  homes  and  the 
memorials  of  Stillman  W’itt  and  Amasa  Stone, 
who  with  the  older  pioneers  rank  high  for  what 
they  did  to  make  the  renown  of  all.  This  city  of 
matchless  parks,  limitless  resources  and  bound¬ 
less  prospects,  has  sprung  from  the  lake  village 
of  two  or  three  stage  coaches,  and  as  many  steam¬ 
boat  lines,  at  the  magic  touch  of*  the  iron  path 
over  which  the  steam  horses  careered  at  will. 
The  Ohio  gate  looked  three  ways,  but  its  first 
outreach  was  toward  the  Lake.  The  canals 
slowly  tracked  the  rivers  that  ran  round  the 
heights  and  strolled  off  to  the  meadows.  Wash 
ington’s  canal  antedated  Clinton’s  and  as  a  road- 
maker  our  hero  was  wiser  and  greater  than  be 
knew.  Before,  the  railroads  crested  the  Alle¬ 
ghenies,  there  bad  been  a  wrestle  With  river 
barrisn.  Our  train  the  other  day  followed  the 


river  a  few  miles  and  then  caught  a  smaller 
stream  that  in  ages  had  cut  a  zig-zag  through 
the  hills,  where  coal  and  iron  and  oil  are  stored 
up  for  future  use,  and  following  up  this  thread 
at  last  flung  itself  over  to  the  valley  of  another 
river,  so  from  one  to  another  till  it  touched  the 
Cuyahoga  and  found  its  great  harbor  on  the 
lakeside  and  its  clustered  homes  on  either  lofty 
bank.  It  might  be  said  that  each  leap  and 
bound  of  the  road  over  these  rivers  was  an  era 
of  history;  our  path  was  the  ladder  of  progress, 
a  spiral  on  the  ascent  of  man  to  the  seats  of  all 
dominion  and  all  power. 

There  was  one  pretty  tough  passage  in  the  hills 
where  there  were  sections  of  abandoned  track. 
These  unused  “strealcs  of  rust”  looked  like  can¬ 
celling  strokes  of  revision  made  by  path  finders 
grown  wiser  and  stronger.  To  get  into  the  gate¬ 
way  of  Empire  is  to  make  going  outward  neces¬ 
sary.  Each  great  line  takes  its  own  way,  yet 
with  this  common  bond  to  all  the  others.  And 
each  line  finds  occasion  to  amend  its  course 
when  the  path  finder  was  not  infallible.  The 
best  engineers  take  hints  from  nature ;  and  the 
wisest  had  sometimes  to  start  with  a  lower  grade 
because  they  had  low-powered  locomotion.  In¬ 
crease  of  power  to  progress  means  steeper  grade 
and  bolder  climbing.  Life  is  grander  when 
there  are  shorter  roads  to  truth  as  well  aa  to  the 
sea.  Faiths  are  stronger  when  they  spring  right 
up  to  the  heart  of  God  in  Jesus,  without  waver¬ 
ing  along  lower  and  groveling  levels.  What  a 
grade  that  is:  Fear  not;  only  believe  I 

The  traveler  is  always  glad  of  a  Union  depot. 
We  were  in  doubt  as  to  dining  at  a  way  sta 
tion,  but  the  call  of  a  Union  station  dispelled 
our  doubts.  We  did  not  know  the  point  of  de¬ 
parture  for  several  trains,  but  the  one  that  came 
to  the  Union  depot  we  put  ourselves  upon,  and 
felt  relieved.  It  is  noticeable  that  along  the 
old  rival  lines  these  points  of  touch  in  common 
are  increasingly  common  and  betokening  agree¬ 
ment  or  recognition.  The  path  of  Empire  is 
one  road  after  all.  The  great  cities  are  the 
first  to  recognize  this  unity.  We  go  to  the  Cen¬ 
tral  and  come  into  the  Union.  Baltimore  brings 
the  old  school  “Pensy”  into  touch  with  the 
newer  or  divergent  lines.  The  electric  care 
refine  the  approaches  so  that  all  roads  centre  at 
each  man’s  hoibe.  The  true  path  of  Empire  is 
this  unity  in  diversity.  R.  A.  S. 


TWO  CITIES  OF  OHIO. 

The  grandeur  of  the  Buckeye  State  is  every¬ 
where  admitted ;  but  a  little  analysis  may  lead 
to  a  better  understanding.  There  may  be  a  dis¬ 
pute  between  the  Lake  and  the  River  borders  as 
to  scenery  and  other  splendors;  but  we  are 
writing  from  the  lake  region  and  must  be  per¬ 
mitted  t6  ffraise  it  by  simply  picturing  two  of 
its  cities,  the  largest  in  the  State  which  is  now 
Cleveland,  and  the  beet  in  the  State,  perhaps 
in  the  country,  which  of  course  is  Oberlin. 
The  growth  of  Cleveland  surprises  an  Ohio  man ; 
the  beauty  of  that  imperial  town  aurpasees  the 
expectation  of  one  of  her  oldest  admirers.  Let  us 
be  quite  frank  at  the  start  and  express  the  con¬ 
viction  that,  considering  present  attainment  and 
possibilities  yet  unexploited,  the  Forest  City  is 
the  most  beautiful  in  the  world.  It  is  well  to 
have  that  understanding  to  begin  with,  since 
explanations  and  reservations  become  needless 
and  may  be  left  as  we  proceed.  When  the  lake 
shore  was  open  to  the  choice  of  exploring  Tan 
kees  at  the  beginning  of  this  century,  the  man 
who  pushed  as  far  as  the  Cuyahoga  and  pitched 
his  camp  on  that  magnificent  bluff,  glorious 
wjth  its  forest  crown,  was  cohceded  to  have  the 
most  beautiful  site  on  the  shore.  The  city  that 
spreads  for  miles  on  either  hand  to  day  must  be 
reckoned  the  worthy  succeMur  of  that  early 
supremacy.  The  transition  period  is  peat.  The 
days  of  doubt  and  rivalry  are  behind  her.  Those 
features  of  rarest  beauty  wh>ch  marked  her 
youth  have  responded  into  a  fulness  that  ooreis 


the  entire  circle  of  her  civic  and  suburban  ex¬ 
panse,  and  converts  the  whole  into  a  unique 
creation,  in  which  nature  and  art  combine  to 
work  harmoniously  and  with  seeming  commu¬ 
nity  of  aim  to  the  most  perfect  result.  The 
Titanic  workshops  are  hidden  in  the  valley ;  the 
tremendous  trafiSc  that  accompanies  as  it  has 
helped  its  growth  flows  in  ceaseless  tides  along 
that  conveniently  secluded  artery,  leaving  the 
uplands  for  the  ideal  of  Euclid  Avenue  to  work 
itself  out  unhindered  and  without  seeming  to 
find  a  limit.  The  period  of  preparation  is  over 
and  the  efflorescence  has  begun.  A  series  of 
parks  and  boulevards,  of  which  Dr.  Thwing’s 
University  is  about  the  centre,  has  sprung 
into  a  beautiful  completeness  till  the  movement 
is  henceforth  assured.  Nothing  is  before 
Cleveland  now  but  the  fullest  achievement 
of  her  early  ideal.  It  looks  now  as  if  our  Ox¬ 
ford  of  the  West  was  to  be  the  beating  heart 
of  this  most  beautiful  city  of  the  world.  The 
electric  railways  have  come  in  time  to  save  the 
city  from  the  necessity  to  crowd.  The  few 
blocks  of  houses  once  built  will  not  rent  and  are 
being  pulled  down  or  transformed  to  suit  the 
style  of  a  city  that  will  not  suffer  itself  to  be 
disfigured,  cramped  or  led  into  mistakes.  It 
shall  be  a  city  of  homes  beside  which  the  pal¬ 
aces  of  Venice  or  Vienna  would  look  down  with 
proud  approval.  Space  and  free  sky-lines,  sun¬ 
shine,  sweet  air  and  flowers,  shade  trees  from 
the  forest  primeval  of  this  and  every  land  in  the 
same  zones,  fountains  of  pure  water,  flameless 
lights  in  their  streets  and  homes,  with  the  hope 
that  smokeless  furnaces  are  not  far  off  in  the 
future;  churches,  charities  and  a  community  of 
Christian  sentiment  to  control  the  spirit  of  the 
town,  taken  aa  tokens  of  the  coming  city  life 
and  character,  make  us  sure  that  the  Cleveland 
of  to  day  is  to  be  a  yet  brighter, sweeter,  lovelier 
Cleveland  in  the  years  that  are  just  before. 
This  helps  us  to  admire  it  now  without  qualifi¬ 
cation.  The  largest  city  of  Ohio  is  also  likely 
to  continue  the  most  beautiful  in  the  world. 

Oberlin  to-day  is  the  best  city  in  Ohio,  why 
not  say  frankly,  in  the  world.  It  has  grown 
to  surprising  dimensions  and  its  central  college 
has  maintained  the  supremacy  in  all  this  ex¬ 
pansion  and  progress.  We  used  to  hear  of  col¬ 
lege  domination;  as  if  the  citizens  were  under 
oppression.  It  is  the  freest,  happiest  and  clean¬ 
est  city  under  the  sun.  The  college  ideals  have 
grown  up  with  the  city  and  mould  its  life. 
Such  another  unique  social  state  on  such  a 
scale  cannot  be  found ;  the  blessed  reciprocity 
of  grace  has  kept  the  city  and  the  college  to¬ 
gether.  There  are  no  alienations  of  interest,  no 
conflicts  of  ambition,  no  diversities  of  enter¬ 
prise.  The  college  has  created  a  city  that  has 
never  revolted  nor  needed  a  revolution.  The 
ideal  of  the  college  is  a  Christian  family  and 
the  city  carries  on  the  development  of  it.  It 
admits  nothing  that  hurts  or  hinders;  it  shuts 
out  only  that  which  homes  of  refined  culture 
find  incongruous  or  fraught  with  peril.  It  casta 
away  from  it  whatsoever  defileth  or  maketh  a 
lie ;  and  when  such  exterior  cleanliness  is  the 
spontaneous  expression  of  interior  and  spiritual 
sense,  there  is  no  insincerity,  nor  will  a  charge 
of  jE*hariseeiam  stand.  Thursday  night  the  stores 
close  at  five  o’clock;  all  business  is  over  for  the 
day.  It  is  church  night,  a  time  of  family  prayer 
for  the  whole  city.  Over  all  this  fair  plain  a 
Sabbath  stillness  falls  mid  week.  Its  one  bell  calls 
all  to  prayer.  You  feel  ita  blessed  peace ;  as  a  hen 
you  have  climbed  Fiesofe,.  near  Florence.  Why 
should  not  this  city  keep  up  its  sacred  tradi¬ 
tions?  Why  should  not  we  also  have  our  holy 
places  to  visit  which  are  to  make  us  glad  T  God 
make  Oberlin  great  and  keep  her  forever  pure  I 

Such  cities  ahow  the  glory  of  Ohio  and  of  the 
great  Republic  also.  It  is  typical  of  the  State 
which  more  than  any  other  west  of  the  Alle- 
ghanies,  took  the  united  spirit  of  the  old  thir- 
tsea  selsniesi  We  had  ia  our  hands  ysstcrdajr 
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Qeorge  WashingtoD's  ofiFer  of  his  lands  on  the 
Great  Kanawha  printed  in  1773.  He  says  the 
aeat  of  government  will  be  doubtless  on  the 
Ohia  His  city  on  the  Potomac  is  no  denial  of 
the  early  prediction.  Ihese  two  cities  of  Ohio 
show  how  the  supremacy  of  a  State  is  won  and 
vindicated  and  maintained.  Ohio  is  the  beating 
heart  of  our  Union. 


A  PLEASANT  PICTURE  OF  ONE  WHOM 
WE  ABE  CALLED  UPON  TO  RESPECT. 

The  Bible  bids  us  to  honor  the  King,  to  which 
he  is  entitled  by  reason  of  his  office,  even  if  not 
by  hie  personal  character.  But  it  is  a  great  deal 
easier  to  honor  a  sovereign  like  Queen  Victoria 
who,  not  only  commands  the  obedience  of  her  sub¬ 
jects,  but  wine  all  their  hearts.  The  American 
people  have  always  shown  due  respect  to  their 
Chief  Magistrates,  irrespective  of  party,  but  the 
feeling  of  loyalty  receives  a  new  impulse  when 
we  have  a  man  in  the  Presidential  chair  like 
Abraham  Lincoln  whom  everybody  loved.  And 
now,  if  we  can  rely  upon  the  reports  of  those 
who  have  the  beet  opportunities  of  observation, 
we  have  in  our  new  President  a  man  who  is  well 
fitted  to  take  the  hearts  of  the  American  people, 
however  divided  they  may  be  in  regard  to  hie 
political  opinions.  An  oltl  resident  of  Washing¬ 
ton,  General  Henry  V.  Boynton,  writes  to  “The 
Sun’’  of  this  city: 

By  common  consent  there  has  been  no  such 
attractive  personality  among  our  Presidents  as 
that  of  Major  McKinley.  Those  who  knew 
him  through  the  years  of  his  Congressional  life 
detect  no  variation  in  his  bearing  from  that  of 
the  modest,  affable,  dignified  gentleman  of  those 
days.  All  who  approach  him  feel  that  his  cor¬ 
diality  is  real  and  not  carefully  cultivated. 
There  have  been  heretofore  no  such  scenes  at 
the  White  House  as  were  of  daily  occurrence  for 
months  while  he  received  the  crowds  who  came 
for  office.  There  was  scarcely  a  restriction  upon 
the  facilities  provided  for  seeing  him.  The 
tact  with  which  he  expedited  the  tedious  work 
was  its  most  interesting  feature  to  those  who 
have  been  accustomed  to  watch  the  correspond 
ing  scenes  under  many  successive  administra¬ 
tions.  There  was  not  the  least  sign  of  haste 
apparent  to  observers.  Every  one,  in  succes¬ 
sion,  was  listened  to  with  marked  attention, 
and  disposed  of  in  a  few  friendly  words  always 
to  the  point,  and  so  aptly  chosen  that  it  was 
rare  for  even  those  who  received  little  encourage¬ 
ment  to  complain  that  they  had  not  been  given 
fair  attention.  There  have  never  before  been 
such  unrestrained  visits  to  the  White  House  by 
members  of  opposing  politics.  They  have  not 
called  on  patronage,  except  in  the  few  cases 
where  such  interviews  were  in  regular  course, 
but  there  seems  to  have  oeen  a  general  feeling 
of  satisfaction  among  Democrats  at  the  idea  of 
being  greeted  with  unaffected  cordiality  when¬ 
ever  they  chose  to  call.  It  was  a  rare  thing  dur¬ 
ing  those  pushing  months  of  the  office-seeking 
crowds  to  look  into  the  President’s  room  with¬ 
out  finding  prominent  Democrats  who  had  called 
to  pay  their  respects. 

There  have  been  fewer  forms  than  have  been 
generally  observed  to  shut  a  President  in.  He 
has  borne  himself  with  all  the  dignity  which 
belongs  to  his  high  office,  but  at  the  same  time 
he  has  allowed  himself  as  much  freedom  in  his 
intercourse  with  those  he  wished  to  meet  as  he 
was  accustomed  to  exercise  in  the  days  of  his 
service  in  the  House.  While  fully  appreciating 
the  high  honor  conferred  upon  him,  and  un¬ 
doubtedly  properly  proud  of  it,  there  has  never 
tor  a  moment  bmn  a  trace,  that  any  one  here 
has  discerned,  of  vanity  or  self-importance.  A 
eeling  that  he  fully  realizes  the  responsibilities 
of  his  pMition  and  that  he  is  continuously  and 
deeply  in  earnest  communicates  itself  to  all 
thoughtful  observers  who  come  in  contact  with 
President  McKinley. 

The  universal  opinion  here  is  that,  as  a 
whole,  his  opening  appointments  have  been  quite 
above  the  average,  and  mostly  excellent.  The 
fact  that  some  have  been  of  a  grade  that  could 
only  be  expected  where  the  necessities  of  practi¬ 
cal  politics  controlled  the  selection  presents  a 
condition  which  must  obtain,  to  some  extent, 
under  every  Administration.  Under  this  one  it 
has  probably  reached  a  minimum. 


THE  LIBERAL  ELEMENT  IN  SPAIN. 

As  the  assassination  of  Canovas  has  turned  all 
eyee  to  Spain,  it  is  a  good  time  to  refresh  our 
minds  with  a  fuller  knowledge  of  the  internal 
politics  of  that  country.  We  are  accustomed  to 
look  upon  it  as  a  monarchy  of  the  old  absolute 
type,  but  it  has  a  very  powerful  Liberal  party, 
not  only  among  the  people  but  in  the  Cortes 
itself,  as  may  appear  from  the  following  Preface 
to  the  volume,  “Old  Spain  and  New  Spain’’  : 

“On  the  night  of  the  14th  of  December,  1886, 
the  Cortes  in  Madrid  was  crowded  to  hear  Caste- 
lar.  It  was  a  critical  moment.  There  had  just 
been  an  insurrection,  which  had  nearly  proved 
a  revolution.  This  sinister  event  led  some  to 
take  gloomy  views  of  the  future  of  the  country. 
Castelar  was  more  hopeful,  and  to  justi^  his 
confidence  he  reviewed  the  history  of  Spain 
since  he  had  been  on  the  stage,  in  the  course  of 
which  he  recalled  this  startling  reminiscence: 
that  less  than  twenty  years  before,  Senor 
Sagasta,  the  Prime  Minister,  to  whom  he 
pointed  sitting  at  the  head  of  the  Ministerial 
bench ;  and  i^nor  Martos,  the  President  of  the 
Chamber:  and  himself —tcere  all  under  sentence 
of  death  !  To-day  these  proscribed  men,  con¬ 
demned  for  no  crime  but  that  of  loving  their 
country  too  well— are  the  rulers  of  Spain. 
Sagasta  is  the  head  of  the  Government ;  Martos 
is  the  first  man  of  the  Chamber;  and  Castelar, 
though  in  the  opposition,  is  the  great  orator  and 
tribune  of  the  people.  This  single  fact  shows 
how  wide  is  the  gulf  that  separates  Old  Spain 
from  New  Spain— the  land  of  tyrants,  of  Charles 
V.  and  Philip  II.  from  the  land  of  freedom. 
To  set  these  contrasts  in  sharp  relief,  and  thus 
place  the  Dead  Past  alongside  of  the  Living 
Present,  is  the  object  of  this  little  volume,  by 
which  the  writer  hopes  to  engage  the  interest  of 
his  American  readers  for  a  country  which  has 
!  had  a  great  history,  and  which  may  have  a  not 
less  glorious  future.’’ 

In  the  same  book  of  reminiscences  is  a  state¬ 
ment  that  may  be  worth  quoting  here  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  think  the  old  nobility  of 
Spain  absorb  all  the  honors  of  the  State,  that 
of  the  nine  members  of  Sagasta’s  cabinet  there 
was  not  a  man  with  a  title.  All  had  risen 
from  the  ranks.  Sagasta  himself  had  begun  life 
as  an  engineer.  Canovas  (though  of  course  not 
a  member  of  that  Cabinet,  as  he  was  the  leader 
of  the  Conservatives, )  was  a  schoolmaster  I  Could 
any  fact  show  more  clearly  how  the  democratic 
spirit  has  been  creeping  into  the  institutions  of 
Old  Spain? 

FORBIDDING  THE  BANNS. 

As  could  not  well  be  otherwise  seeing  the 
large  work  Dr.  Chichester  has  done  the  past 
twelve  years  as  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Los  Angeles,  and  later  as  the  founder 
and  only  pastor  of  the  Immanuel  Church,  the 
large  and  loving  congregation  of  the  latter  have 
risen  up  as  one  man— and  woman — in  protest 
against  his  leaving  them  at  the  call  of  the  First 
Church  of  Chicago.  And  they  have  summoned 
Presbytery  to  help  them ;  and,  nothing  loth,  we 
have  this  very  positive,  not  to  say,  magisterial, 
action  on  the  part  of  that  body,  in  the  form  of 
a  Missive  or  Greeting,  address^  to  the  First  of 
Chicago : 

Dear  Brethren  :  At  a  meeting  of  the  Presby¬ 
tery,  called  for  the  purpose  of  nearing  and  de¬ 
ciding  upon  the  request  of  Dr.  Chichester  for  a 
dissolution  of  his  relationship  as  the  pastor  of 
Immanuel  Church.  Los  Angeles,  that  the  way 
might  be  clear  for  him  to  accept  the  unanimous 
call  with  which  you  have  honored  him,  the 
Presbytery,  after  hearing  the  request  of  the  doc¬ 
tor,  and  after  listening  to  the  urgent  protest  of 
his  own  people,  expressed  by  commissioners  ap¬ 
pointed  for  tl^t  purpose,  unanimously,  by  a 
rising  vote,  determined  that  it  was  the  duty  of 
Dr.  Chichester  to  remain  in  his  present  field  of 
labor. 

In  reaching  this  conclusion,  the  Presbytery 
assumed  all  responsibility  in  the  case,  and  ex¬ 
ercised  its  Episcopal  authority,  believing  that 
we  were  divinely  guided  in  our  decision. 

We  would,  in  view  of  the  present  happy,  pros¬ 
perous  and  united  condition  of  Immanuel 
Church,  and  the  pressing  needs  of  our  denom¬ 
ination  on  this  ccast,  most  earnestly  request  that 
you  will  not  prosecute  this  call  any  further. 
As  a  Presbytery  we  would,  however,  assure  you 
of  our  most  earnest  prayer  that  the  great  head 
of  the  church  may  guide  you  in  the  choice  of 


an  under-shepherd  whom  He  will  eminently  use 
to  your  upbuilding  in  the  divine  life.’’ 

Dr.  Chichester  had  represented  to  Presbytery 
that  he  was  “constrained  to  believe  that  the 
interests  of  our  beloved  church  at  large  will  be 
beet  served’’  by  hie  acceptance  of  this  call. 
Thus  the  situation  is  one  of  much  embarrass¬ 
ment.  There  be  many  voices  in  the  world.  The 
voice  of  Presbytery  is  one,  and  it  is  to  be  lis¬ 
tened  to  with  much  deference,  even  if  a  trifle 
shrill  and  off  tone,  for  there  are  those  who  rather 
like  and  readily  defer  to  all  forms  of  sheer 
authority.  But  let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  there 
is  “the  still  small  voice,’’  that  one  must  needs 
go  apart  and  listen  with  deliberation  in  order 
that  it  may  be  beard.  On  the  whole,  we  should 
advise  Dr.  Chichester  to  leave  matters  just  as 
they  are,  and  take  a  vacation. 

COURAGE  IN  THE  MIDST  OF  TRIAL.* 

EXAMPLES  TO  CHRISTIANS  AT  HOME. 

I  have  before  me  letters  from  Dr.  Samuel  Jes¬ 
sup,  and  Rev.  W.  K.  Eddy  of  Sidon  and  Rev. 
F.  W.  March  of  Tripoli,  and  the  one  subject  of 
all  the  letters  is  the  “cut,”  and  the  arrange¬ 
ments  that  have  been  made  for  meeting  our  new 
conditions. 

The  sky  never  looked  so  black  nor  our  circum¬ 
stances  so  discouraging  as  when  we  received  word 
last  May  of  an  unprecedented  cut  upon  our  “es¬ 
timates’’  for  work  in  Syria.  The  one  question 
in  many  forms  was,  “What  can  be  done?’’  It 
seemed  that  there  was  no  alternative  from  the 
discharge  of  many  teachers  and  the  closing  of 
many  schools.  Then  came  the  painful  task  of 
making  the  selection  involved. 

But  there  were  compensations  and  I  can  best 
present  them  by  quoting  from  the  letters  before 
me:  “All  indications  so  far  are  encouraging. 

Y -  writes  that  be  will  accept  a  reduction  of 

salary,  will  pay  bis  own  house  rent  and  will 
teach  as  well  as  preach,  thus  saving  a  teacher’s 

salary.’’  “E - offers  to  remain  withoutsalary 

until  September,  three  months.’’  “A - offers 

one  month’s  salary  for  A — .  J — ,  at  R - . ’’ 

“Y -  promises  one-tenth  of  his  whole  income 

for  the  year  for  S — ,  his  native  town.’’  “We 
have  not  beard  a  word  of  complaint.  I  have 
been  very  much  moved  to  find  how  much  real 
interest  the  natives  take  in  the  work.  Many 
have  told  me  they  can  scarcely  sleep  for  think¬ 
ing  of  these  schools,  how  they  can  be  kept  open.  ’’ 
“R —  pays  all  the  B —  school  salary,  part  of  an¬ 
other,  8(X)  piasters  to  the  church,  1,200  for  F - 

and  500  for  K - .  M.  Y.  pays  (XK)  piasters 

(one-quarter  of  his  income  for  F. ’’  “From  the 
discharged  I  have  heard  no  complaint.  Even  S. 
went  off  in  excellent  spirits  and  said  if  he  pros¬ 
pers,  he  will  give  to  the  work.’’  “A  letter 
came  from  B.,  saying  that  the  people  are  going 
to  keep  S.  at  their  own  expense  asking  us  only 
that  we  continue  to  direct  the  school.’’ 

“H.  which  gave  last  year  only  600  piasters, 
now  gives  3,500  for  the  new  year.  Pastor  and 
teacher  subscribed  so  well  that  Presbytery  did 
not  touch  their  salaries.’’  “Mijdel  Church, 
pluijdered,  and  robbed  and  burned  out  as  it  is, 
pledges  500  piasters.  ’’ 

Are  not  these  precious  fragments  which  show 
the  imprint  of  loyal  Christianity  ?  Yes,  I  am 
thankful  for  the  good,  noble  Christian  man¬ 
hood  which  will  come  to  the  Syrian  church  out 
of  this  sore  trial.  But  will  the  Presbyterian 
Church  of  America  let  them  have  all  the  blessing? 

Why  should  not  our  grand  old  church  have  the 
same  cause  for  rejoicing  as  our  Baptist  brethren? 
Must  we  wait  for  one  of  our  millionaires  to  offer 
to  pay  off  half  the  debt  before  we  touch  the  other 
half  ?  No,  I  am  glad  to  know  that  many  of 
smaller  means  are  doing  their  utmost  to  this 
grand  end.  May  God  bless  every  earnest  effort, 
and  may  we  in  America  share  with  our  brethren 
in  Syria  in  the  growth  in  grace  that  comes 
through  generous  endeavor  for  Christ. 

W.  S.  Nelson, 

Walnut  Hills,  Cincinnati,  0„  Aag.  4, 1807. 
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ONE  WA1C  OF  CONDUCTINO  A  BIBLE 
CLASS. 

By  the  Hon.  David  J.  Brewer. 

[Editor’s  Notr. — Justice  Brewer  has  been  Associ- 
-ate  Justice  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  since 
1889,  when  he  was  appointed  by  President  Harrison. 
He  wan  born  in  Smyrna,  Asia  Minor,  in  1837,  bis 
father  being  the  Rev.  Joeiah  Brewer,  an  early  mis 
sionary  to  Turkey.  After  graduation  from  Yale 
College  in  1856,  and  from  the  Albany  Law  School  In 
1858,  Mr.  Brewer  followed  bis  profession  in  Leaven¬ 
worth,  Kansas,  until  he  entered  upon  bis  present 
duties  in  Washington.  During  that  time  he  was 
United  States  Commissioner,  judge  of  the  probate 
and  criminal  courts  of  bis  county,  judge  of  the  dis¬ 
trict  court,  county  attorney,  justice  of  the  supreme 
court  i  f  his  state,  and  judge  of  the  circuit  couri  of 
the  United  States  for  the  eighth  district.  He  was 
also  one  of  the  five  men  appointed  by  President 
Cleveland  to  constitute  the  Venezuelan  Boundary 
Commission.  Justice  Brewer  has  had  long  experi- 
-ence  in  Bible-class  work.] 

I  am  asked  to  tell  something  about  my  Sunday- 
school  work,  and  premise  by  this  incident: 
Some  time  since,  I  presided  at  a  large  gathering 
of  Sunday  -  school  workers.  The  principal 
speaker,  one  who  had  had  great  experience  in 
such  matters,  stated  in  his  address  that  there 
were  three  methods  of  teaching  a  class.  One, 
where  the  teacher  did  all  the  talking,  and  the 
scholars  none;  the  second,  where  the  teacher  did 
part,  and  the  scholars  part ;  and  the  third,  where 
the  teacher  did  none,  and  the  scholars  all.  Of 
the  first  he  said  that  it  tended  to  spiritual 
weakness  and  mental  imbecility.  That  which 
he  so  vigorously  condemned  I  do.  Perhaps,  on 
■a  strict  constructon,  I  ought  not  to  consider 
myself  a  Sunday-school  teacher,  but  rather  as 
one  who  talks  on  Bible  subjects. 

I  was  led  into  this  by  an  early  experience. 
While  at  the  Albany  Law  School,  Judge  Ira 
Harris,  afterwards  United  States  Senator,  was 
one  of  the  professors,  and  was  in  the  habit  of 
meeting  the  students  Sunday  afternoons,  and 
talking  to  them  on  the  life  of  Christ.  I  was 
much  interested  in  these  talks,  and,  on  com¬ 
mencing  the  practice  of  law,  in  Leavenworth, 
Kansas,  I  began  doing  the  same  thing.  There 
I  had  but  a  small  class.  Here  in  Washington  I 
talk  to  a  roomful,  and  few  who  venture  upon 
any  like  work  are  favored  with  as  regular  attend¬ 
ance  on  the  part  of  t^e  hearers.  I  only  trust 
that  the  results  are  not  so  sad  as  my  friend  at 
the  Sunday  school  meeting  predicted. 

It  is  always  well  for  a  teacher  to  have  a  single 
subject  for  study  and  consideration.  W’e  expect 
a  minister  in  his  successive  sermons  to  pass 
from  one  topic  to  another.  Each  sermon  is  a 
distinct  discourse,  and  often  responsive  to  some 
recent  event  of  at  least  local  interest.  Unless 
he  has  announced  a  course  of  sermons,  we  do 
not  from  the  sermon  of  to  day  anticipate  the 
thought  in  that  of  next  Sunday.  And,  as  his 
hearers  generally  have  varied  interests,  and  are 
■of  different  habits  and  tastes,  it  is  perhaps  well 
that  he  should  not  confine  himself  to  any  one 
topic  or  line  of  thought.  He  cannot  afford  to 
simply  satisfy  one  element  in  his  congregation. 
But  in  anything  which  partakes  of  the  nature 
of  a  school  there  should  be  something  like  con¬ 
tinuity  in  the  work  of  succeeding  days;  one 
day’s  study  should  lead  up  to  another.  It  is 
not  variety,  but  progress,  which  is  the  main 
object.  Our  secular  schools  are  all  arranged  on 
this  plan.  The  text-book  is  studied,  and  con¬ 
tinuously  studied,  from  the  first  to  the  last 
page.  Lectures  are  arranged  so  as  day  by  day  to 
develop  the  general  subject  of  instruction.  The 
same  thought  should  control  the  workings  of  a 
Sunday-school.  There  should  be  no  jumping 
from  one  topic  to  another.  There  should  be 
some  plan,  some  arrangement,  by  which  each 
lesson  leads  to  the  succeeding 

While  other  topics  have  been  tried,  my  favor¬ 


ite  has  been  the  life  of  Christ.  It  haa  been  the 
thought  to  make  a  connected  story  of  it,  just  as 
the  biography  of  any  other  individual.  We  all 
know  that  the  four  Goepels  are  not  chronologi¬ 
cally  harmonious,  and  therefore  not  chronologi¬ 
cally  accurate.  In  each  the  order  of  arrangement 
ie  different.  Each  writer  seems  to  have  put  to¬ 
gether  the  events  and  sayings  of  the  Master,  not 
with  the  idea  of  a  correct  and  accurate  biogra¬ 
phy,  but  for  the  sake  of  preserving  what  seemed 
to  him  the  specially  important  features  and 
teachings.  Hence  there  is  no  little  confusion  in 
the  order  of  narration  between  the  four  writers, 
and,  as  the  narrative  in  one  of  any  particular 
event  or  the  report  of  any  particular  conversa¬ 
tion  or  discourse  is  not  a  literal  copy  of  that 
found  in  another  Gospel,  it  has  given  rise  to  a 
nut  infrequent  debate  whether  each  is  aiming 
to  give  the  same  fact,  or  whether  similar  events 
and  talks  happened  more  than  once  in  the  Mas¬ 
ter’s  life.  Thus,  for  instance,  it  has  been  dis¬ 
cussed  whether  the  cleansing  of  the  temple,  the 
driving  out  of  the  money  changers,  etc.,  took 
place  at  the  beginning  of  his  ministry,  as  indi¬ 
cated  in  John’s  Gospel,  or  at  the  close,  as  sug¬ 
gested  by  the  Synoptists,  or  whether  Christ  did 
not  both  at  the  commencement  and  at  the  close 
of  his  ministry  do  substantially  the  same  thing. 
So  the  Sermon  un  the  Mount,  which  in  Matthew 
fills  one  hundred  and  seven  verses,  and  as  told 
by  Luke  only  thirty,  and  contains  points  of 
resemblance  as  well  as  matters  of  difference,  and 
the  preaching  of  which  is  given  by  each  writer 
under  somewhat  different  circumstances,  has 
suggested  the  query  whether  there  was  not  a 
repetition. 

Now  it  has  seemed  to  me  that,  to  bring  the 
events  and  sayings  of  his  life  into  a  chronologi¬ 
cal  form,  and  to  trace  his  steps  from  the  manger 
at  Bethlehem  to  the  Mount  of  Ascension — in 
other  words,  to  put  the  story  of  his  life  in  order 
so  as  to  make  a  continuous  biography — would 
give  a  clearer  idea  of  who  he  was,  what  he  was, 
and  also  interpret  more  fully  the  meaning  of 
many  of  his  acts  and  words.  Not  that  accuracy 
of  chronology  is  necessary;  if  it  were,  it  would 
have  been  given  us.  But  we  get  a  better  idea 
of  him  by  thus  tracing  his  life.  Seeing  how 
one  event  led  up  to  another,  his  life  becomes 
more  real,  more  human.  It  iswith  this  thought 
in  mind  that  I  have  tried  to  picture  before  my 
scholars  the  story  of  Christ’s  life,  tracing  his 
foot  steps  from  day  to  day  and  from  year  to  year. 
It  would  be  idle  to  say  that  an  accurate  chronol¬ 
ogy  has  been  established,  and  while  I  have 
taken  Andrews’s  “Life  of  Our  Lord’’  (Scrib¬ 
ner’s)  as  a  guide,  it  has  not  been  because  of  a 
belief  that  it  was  certainly  correct,  but  only  as 
sufliciently  so  to  make  it  the  basis  of  a  succes¬ 
sion  of  talks. 

Having  a  single  topic  and  a  plan  of  work,  the 
question  is  how  that  plan  shall  be  carried  into 
execution.  A  mere  statement  of  the  chronology 
is  of  little  significance.  It  would  be  almost  a 
waste  of  time  to  simply  show  the  order  of  events 
— to  make,  as  it  were,  a  biographical  skeleton. 
So  my  effort  has  been— keeping  in  mind  all  the 
time  the  true  order  of  events,  and  with  a  map 
of  Palestine  before  the  class,  so  as  to  indicate 
the  localities  of  such  events  as  well  as  the  vari¬ 
ous  journeys  of  the  Master — to  clothe,  as  it  were, 
this  biographical  skeleton  with  fiesh,  and  make 
a  living  thing  of  it.  To  do  this  requires  an  in¬ 
terpretation  of  the  meaning  and  teaching  of 
every  event,  whether  act,  conversation,  or  dis¬ 
course,  and,  as  each  is  interpreted,  it  ia  so 
pleasant  and  profitable  to  draw  from  it  the  lesson 
which  it  was  meant  to  give.  Of  course,  this 
takes  time.  Not  in  a  single  talk,  or  even  a  few 
Sundays,  can  it  be  done.  It  is  the  work  of 
years.  Sometimes  I  fear  that  with — shall  I  say 
— the  garruloueness  of  an  old  man,  I  unuecee 
sarily  prolong  it.  A  single  event  in  his  life,  a 
single  conversation,  is  so  full  of  suggestions  that 
I  may  tarry  too  long  over  it.  I  often  wonder  if 


I  do  not  loiter  by  the  wayside.  So  many  sweet 
and  fragrant  flowers  are  found,  that  I  love  to 
stop  and  pick  them.  And  in  so  doing  the  days 
go  by,  and  a  year’s  work  is  over  before  I  real¬ 
ize  it,  and  before  1  have  made  much  progress  in 
the  story  of  his  life.  I  keep  telling  myself  that 
I  am  getting  old  enough  to  quit,  and  that  my 
work  in  this  direction  is  done,  and  yet,  so  long 
as  many  are  willing  to  listen,  perhaps  I  ought 
not  to  refuse  to  talk.  I  should  not  have  a  word 
of  complaint  if,  after  listening  to  me  these 
years,  all  found  themselves  weary  and  stayed 
away. 

And  now  it  may  be  asked  whether  I  think 
mine  is  the  better  plan.  For  others,  I  could  not 
say  that  it  wan ;  for  me  it  is.  1  have  not  the 
faculty  of  asking  questions.  I  never  could  make 
a  good  interrogation-point  Nor  do  I  think  it 
essential  that  all  Sunday-school  work  (or,  for 
that  matter,  any  other  work)  should  always  be 
done  in  the  same  way.  Life  is  not  a  Procrus¬ 
tean  bed.  One  is  apt  to  achieve  the  most  success 
when  he  does  hie  work  in  the  way  which  to  him 
is  the  easiest.  To  do  as  others  do,  simply  be¬ 
cause  they  do  so,  may  make  one’s  life  a  wreck 
and  burden.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  homely 
yet  practical  widsom  in  the  saying  common  in 
the  hay-field,  “Every  mower  must  whet  his  own 
scythe.’’  Often,  it  is  true,  one  may,  while 
striving  to  do  his  work  in  the  way  most  con¬ 
genial  and  satisfactory  to  him,  find  that  such 
way  is  not  acceptable  to  others,  and  so  his  life 
become  largely  barrjn  of  results;  but  when, 
doing  it  in  a  congenial  way,  be  is  greeted  by 
others  who  are  satisfied  with  that  way,  and  find 
either  pleasure  or  profit  therein,  he  may  safely 
and  wisely  pursue  it. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  add  that  the  way  I  have 
pursued  is  one  full  of  toil.  It  is  no  easy  matter 
to  prepare  for  each  Sunday’s  talk.  It  is  no 
kindergarten  work.  A  class  of  mature,  intelli¬ 
gent  ladies  and  gentlemen  is  not  satisfied  with 
mere  story-telling.  As  a  consequence,  I  have 
never  known  the  luxury  of  sleeping  late  on  Sun¬ 
day  morning.  Yet  the  work  brings  its  own 
compensation.  It  is  not  paid  for  in  silver  and 
gold,  but  only  in  the  affectionate  regard  of 
many.  And  that  is  the  beet  pay  one  can  earn 
and  receive.  Moth  and  rust  do  not  corrupt  it, 
and  it  becomes  richer  and  sweeter  as  the  >ears 
go  by,  and  the  evening  of  old  age  draws  nearer. 
It  fulfills  the  paradox  that  be  who  findeth  his 
life  shall  lose  it,  and  he  who  loseth  it  shall  find 
it. — From  The  Sunday  School  Times. 


HBRMA8. 

Perhaps  the  most  popular  book  of  the  second 
century  of  the  church  was  by  Hermas,  possibly 
the  Hermas  mentioned  by  Paul.  He  was  the 
Bunyan  of  the  early  church. 

In  one  of  his  visions  be  saw  a  tower  building. 
Stones  lay  about  for  its  construction  of  various 
sizes,  shapes  and  degrees  of  finish.  They  were 
explained  to  him  by  the  lady  who  showed  him 
the  vision.  The  square  white  stones  were  apos¬ 
tles,  elders  and  deacons;  stones  drawn  from 
the  depths  of  the  waters  were  those  who  bad 
suffered  for  Christ;  those  which  needed  no  pol¬ 
ishing  were  the  men  who  had  walked  ever  in  the 
straight  path ;  those  which,  though  rejected,  lay 
near  the  tower  for  future  use  were  those  who 
wished  to  repent;  those  cast  far  away  were  sons 
of  iniquity;  those  which  bad  rents  were  men  at 
discord  with  each  other. 

At  last  Hermas  pointed  to  some  beautiful 
white,  round  stones,  asking:  “When  can  these 
be  useful  for  the  building  f’’ 

And  the  Sibyl  answered  :  “These  are  rich  men 
and  they  can  never  be  used  unless  they  be  cut 
away  and  squared.’’ 

A  beautiful  story,  surely  I  Though  the  wealth 
may  not  consist  in  money  or  lands,  but  in  any 
treasure  which  unfits  one  for  usefulness  in  God’s 
Church.  It  must  be  cut  away,  given  up,  for 
His  sake.  Prior  Amdbbws. 
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THE  SOUKCE  OF  AUTHORITY  IN  THE 
KINGDOM  OF  HEAVEN. 

Preach  ChrUt,  is  the  apostolic  watchword  that 
rings  to-day,  with  all  the  force  and  charm  of  a 
new  commandment,  through  the  heart  of  a 
church,  which  has  felt  more  deeply  than  it  has 
yet  confessed  the^age-pervading  chill  of  a  win¬ 
ter  of  doubt  and  discontent.  The  very  entrance 
of  that  mystic  and  reviving  word  has  already 
brought  a  glow  of  enthusiasm  into  the  Christian 
life,  and  caused  new  blossoms  of  hope  and  love, 
manifold  and  beautiful  activities  of  help  and 
healing,  to  appear  in  the  earth.  It  seems  as  if 
some  fresh  and  secret  tide  of  vitality  were  Sow¬ 
ing  through  the  veins  of  Christendom,  and  break¬ 
ing  everywhere  towards  the  light  in  deeds  of 
charity  and  enterprises  of  mercy.  Hospitals, 
asylums.  Red  Cross  Societies,  Rescue  Missions, 
Salvation  Armies,  spring  into  existence  as  if  by 
magic.  Never  has  there  been  a  time  when 
Christian  men  have;tried  to  do  so  much  for  their 
fellowmen  in  the  name  and  for  the  sake  of 
Christ  Never  has  there  been  a  time  when 
they  have  recognized  so  clearly  and  fully  that 
there  was  so  much  yet  to  be  done.  It  is  an  age 
of  secular  doubt  as  many  other  ages  have  been. 
Cut  it  is  also  an  age  of  Christian  beneficence  as 
hardly  any  other  age  has  been.  And  this  benefi¬ 
cence  is  not  self-satisfied  and  complacent  It  is 
self  reproachful,  and  in  its  best  expressions 
nobly  discontented  with  all  that  has  been  ac¬ 
complished  hitherto.  It  seeks,  not  always 
wisely,  but  with  splendid  eagerness  for  plans 
which  shall  lead  beyond  the  relief  to  the  preven¬ 
tion  of  human  suffering.  It  aims  to  bring  about 
net  only  the  immediate  mitigation,  but  also  the 
ultimate  abolition  of  war.  It  demands  that 
charity  shall  be  translated  into  the  terms  of 
national,  as  well  as  of  individual  life.  It  will 
not  be  satisfied  until  in  some  real  and  palpable 
sense  the  kingdom  of  this  world  is  become  the 
kingdom  of  our  Lord  and  His  Christ ! 

Now  this  renewal,  this  splendid  expansion  of 
Christian  activities,  evident  by  many  signs  to 
all  thoughtful  observers,  depends  for  its  power 
and  permanence  upon  the  setting  forth  of  Christ, 
vividly,  personally,  practically,  as  the  pattern  of 
all  virtue  and  the  Prince  of  Peace  among  men. 
The  sense  of  absolute  confidence  in  Him  as  the 
perfect  example  of  goodness,  and  of  thorough 
loyalty  to  Him  as  the  Master  of  noble  life,  is  the 
hidden  reservoir  of  moral  force.  The  organized 
Charities  of  Christendom  are  the  distributing 
system.  Not  more  instant  and  more  complete 
would  be  the  water-famine  on  Manhattan  Island 
if  the  great  dam  among  the  Croton  hills  were 
broken  and  all  the  lakes  and  streams  dried  up, 
than  the  drought  that  would  fall  upon  the 
beneficence  of  the  world  if  there  were  a  sudden 
break  in  the  reservoir  of  love  and  loyalty  in 
Christian  hearts  to  their  moral  Master,  or  a 
stoppage  of  the  myriad  and  multiform  feeders 
which  keep  it  full  by  preaching  Christ. 

But  in  all  this  renewal  and  expansion  of  what 
is  well  and  proudly  called  practical  Christianity, 
there  is  if  I  mistake  not,  a  danger,  or  at  least  a 
serious  possibility  of  loss.  Ihe  life  of  man  is 
not  only  practical,  it  is  also  intellectual.  Hie 
relations  to  his  fellow-men  are  important,  but 
his  relation  to  truth  is  no  lees  important.  He 
cannot  help  acting ;  neither  can  he  help  think¬ 
ing.  When  his  thinking  is  divorced  from  his 
acting,  when  he  has  one  standard  for  truth  and 
a  different  standard  for  conduct,  he  is  like  a 
house  ivided  against  itself!  If  the  Chris 
tianity  of  to  day  by  dwelling  exclusively  or  too 
much  on  the  ethical  side  of  the  Gospel  as  a 
beautiful  and  beneficent  rule  of  conduct  illus 
trated  by  a  perfect  Example,  tends  to  ignore  the 
intellectual  necessities  of  man  and  fails  to  real¬ 


ize  that  it  has  a  message  to  deliver  in  the  realm 
of  truth  as  well  as  in  the  realm  of  righteousness, 
iUwill  not  and  it  cannot  meet  the  deepest  wants 
of  the  present  age.  Indeed,  it  may  even  aggra 
vate  those  wants  and  make  them  more  painful. 
It  may  seem  to  give  assent,  by  silence  to  the 
desperate  assumption  of  scepticism  that  the 
unseen  world  is  unknown  and  unknowable,  even 
to  the  most  perfect  of  men.  It  may  foster  the 
sad  feeling  that  the  reality  of  religion  is  beyond 
our  reaMi  and  that  we  must  content  ourselves 
with  the  convenient  dreams  of  virtue.  It  may 
preach,  in  effect,  a  Christ  whose  character  and 
conduct  are  to  be  accepted  as  infallible,  but 
whose  thoughts  and  convictions  in  regard  to 
God  and  the  soul  and  the  future  life  are  mere 
fallacies  and  illusions. 

Preach  Chri»t,  if  it  is  to  be  a  true  watchword 
for  our  ministry  to  the  present  age,  must  be 
cleared  and  vivified  and  expanded  in  our  con¬ 
sciousness.  We  must  know  what  we  mean  by  it, 
and  we  must  try  to  know  what  we  ought  to 
mean.  We  must  ask  ourselves  again  and  again 
whether  the  thing  that  we  do  mean  is  always 
quite  or  even  approximately,  the  thing  that  we 
oughYto  mean  when  we  use  this  precious  and 
powerful  phrase.  It  was  commonly  employed 
say  fifty  years  ago,  to  describe  by  way  of  dis¬ 
tinction  a  presentation  of  Jesus  which  dwelt 
chiefiy  or  entirely  upon  His  death  as  the  vicari¬ 
ous  sacrifice  for  sin.  It  is  frequently  employed 
now  as  if  it  meant  little  or  nothing  more  than 
the  graphic  description  of  Christ’s  life  and  ac¬ 
tions  as  the  supreme  type  of  virtue  and  love. 
But  surely  to  preach  Christ  exclusively  in  either 
of  these  ways  is  to  divide  Him.  It  is  not 
enough  to  have  a  Christocentric  theology.  It  is 
not  enough  to  have  a  Christocentric  morality. 
We  must  not  only  put  Him  at  the  centre;  but 
we  must  also  draw  the  circumference  so  that  it 
shall  embrace  the  whole  of  human  life. 

If  Christ  is  the  Lamb  of  God  that  taketh  away 
the  sin  of  the  world.  He  is  also  the  true  Light 
which  lighteth  every  man  that  cometh  into  the 
world.  If  He  is  the  fulfillment  of  all  dim 
prophecies  of  good.  He  is  also  the  head  and 
source  of  a  new  unfolding  of  spiritual  vision. 
If  He  is  the  way  and  the  life.  He  is  also  the 
truth.  If  He  is  immortal  love  regenerating  the 
affections  He  is  also  immortal  wisdom  reorgan¬ 
izing  the  thoughts  and  immortal  power  strength¬ 
ening  the  wills  of  men.  If  His  heart  is  to  be 
the  norm  of  our  feeling.  His  mind  is  to  be  the 
norm  of  our  thinking.  If  He  is  the  herald  and 
founder  of  a  new  and  celestial  dominion  upon 
earth,  He  is  also  the  source  of  authority  in  the 
kingdom  of  heaven. — From  the  Gospel  for  An 
Age  of  Doubt,  by  Rev.  Henry  wan  Dyke,  D.D. 


In  the  death  of  Mrs.  Augusta  B.  Knight  of 
Boston,  a  large  circle  of  friends  has  met  with  a 
great  loss  The  sad  event  occurred,  after  an 
illness  of  eleven  days,  at  the  home  of  her  son-in- 
law,  Rev.  Frederick  Campbell  of  Lowville,  New 
York,  on  the  evening  of  August  7th.  Of  Puri¬ 
tan  ancestry  and  New  England  birth,  Mrs. 
Knight  was  a  woman  of  staunch  principle, 
uni^  with  warm  sympathies,  expressing  them¬ 
selves  in  many  a  kindly  word  and  deed.  With 
a  rare  gift  of  making  friends,  her  presence  was 
sunshine  in  every  circle.  She  loved  everything 
beautiful,  and  her  attachment  to  the  church  was 
lifelong.  On  Tuesday  she  was  laid  beside  her 
kindred  in  the  beautiful  cemetery  in  Skane- 
ateles.  New  York.  Two  daughters  survive. 


The  friends  of  Rev.  William  A.  Niles,  D.D., 
will  be  interested  to  know  that  he  has  returned 
from  his  six  months*  sojourn  in  Canton,  China, 
and  that  his  daughter.  Dr.  Mary  W.  Niles,  ac¬ 
companied  him.  After  visiting  at  the  home  of 
his  eldest  son  in  Sackett’s  Harbor,  for  three  weeks, 
they  have  uome  to  his  old  home  in  Triimans- 
burg,  where  his  youngrat  son  is  pastor.  We  are 
sorry  to  add  that  Kev.  Dr.  Niles  is  in  very  delicate 
health,  a  cold  which  he  contracted  on  the  voyage 
having  aggravated  a  throat  trouble  of  long 
standing. 


CHRIST  TRUSTED,  BUT  NOT  RECOGNIZED. 

By  J.  R.  Miller,  D.D. 

Many  Christians  are  a  long  while  in  recogniz¬ 
ing  Christ.  We  have  an  illustration  of  this  in 
the  case  of  one  of  the  apostles.  It  was  the  last 
evening  of  our  Lord's  life  on  the  earth,  at  the<^ 
Last  Bupper,  that  Jesus  had  occasion  to  say, 
“Have  I  been  so  long  with  you,  and  dost  thou 
not  know  me,  Philip?’’  The  human  life  of 
Jesus  had  veiled  from  Philip’s  eyes  the  glory  of 
Hie  divine  Person. 

A  few  weeks  since  I  was  sent  for  to  visit  a 
young  woman  who  was  in  the  last  stages  of  con¬ 
sumption.  Bhe  belonged  to  a  household  of  or¬ 
phaned  children.  From  her  infancy  she  had 
maintained  the  habit  of  daily  prayer.  She  had 
read  her  Bible,  attended  church  services,  and 
had  lived  a  good  life,  quiet,  thoughtful,  beau¬ 
tiful,  without  blame.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
she  had  been  a  Christian  for  years.  Yet  when  I 
sat  at  her  bedside  and  began  to  speak  with  her, 

I  saw  that  she  had  no  conscious  personal  rela¬ 
tion  with  Christ.  She  did  not  know  him  as  a 
friend.  I  spoke  to  her  then  as  gently  as  I  could 
of  God’s  wonderful  love  for  her.  I  told  her  that 
God  was  her  Father,  and  that  He  had  been 
caring  for  her  with  infinite  tenderness  all  her 
years.  I  then  spoke  to  her  of  Jesus  Christ,  of 
His  dying  for  her,  and  then  of  His  living  friend¬ 
ship.  I  dwelt  especially  upon  the  fact  that  He- 
had  been  her  companion,  her  guide,  her  pro¬ 
tector,  her  personal  friend,  all  the  years. 

When  I  had  finished  my  words,  she  looked 
up  into  my  face  and  said,  with  an  expression  I 
cannot  soon  forget,  “And  I  never  knew  him!’’ 
It  was  a  moment  of  revelation  to  her.  For  the- 
first  time  in  all  her  life  she  was  becoming  con¬ 
scious  of  the  personal  relation  of  Christ  to  her. 
She  now  became  aware,  as  by  the  sudden  lifting 
of  a  veil,  of  One  standing  by  her  side.  One  who- 
had  been  with  her  all  her  life,  who  had  been 
blessing  her  in  countless  gentle  ways,  who  had 
ministered  to  her  from  the  riches  of  His  love- 
and  grace,  but  whom,  until  this  moment,  she- 
had  never  recognized 

From  that  time  until  she  was  lifted  away 
into  the  heavenly  life,  she  lived  in  sweet,  con¬ 
scious  enjoyment  of  Christ’s  presence,  com¬ 
panionship  and  love.  All  that  was  wanted  waa 
to  make  her  aware  of  the  presence  and  com¬ 
panionship  of  the  Friend  in  whom  she  had  beeik 
trusting.  She  had  long  been  receiving  the  bless¬ 
ings  of  divine  grace,  but  now  for  the  first  time 
she  had  a  glimpse  of  Him  from  whom  the  bless¬ 
ings  had  come. 

No  doubt  there  are  many  Christians  who  are 
living  just  as  this  young  woman  lived — receiving 
into  their  heart  the  comforts  of  Christ’s  grac» 
without  fully  enjoying  the  blessings  of  personal 
friendship  with  him.  They  know  Christ  as  a 
historical  personage,  being  familiar  with  tbe- 
facts  of  His  story  as  told  in  the  Gospels.  They 
trust  him  as  their  Saviour.  They  accept  tbo 
mercy  which  comes  from  His  sacrifice,  having 
in  their  heart  the  peace  of  forgiveness.  They 
rest  on  His  promises  and  draw  grace  from  His- 
fulnesB.  But  they  do  not  know  the  living 
Christ.  Not  only  is  He  tc  them  unseen ;  He  ifr 
also  unrecognized. 

No  one  can  estimate  the  measure  of  comfort 
and  blessedness  which  one  misses  who  remains- 
thus  unaware  of  the  presence  and  companion¬ 
ship  of  the  living  Christ.  He  misses  all  that 
personal  friendship  with  Christ  means — and  no- 
words  can  describe  the  richness  and  power  of 
this  friendship.  Indeed  many  Christians  seem 
never  to  get  any  farther  than  the  cross  in  their 
knowledge  of  Christ.  They  believe  that  Be¬ 
loved  them  and  gave  Himself  for  them.  They 
believe  that  their  hope  of  salvation  comes  from 
the  atonement.  They  believe  the  historical  fact 
of  the  resurrection,  when  Christ  conquered) 
death.  They  speak  of  him  as  now  in  heaven,, 
making  intercession  for  them.  But  they  seem 
to  miss  the  meaning  of  His  promise,  “Lo,  I  aiik 
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\rith  you  all  the  days.”  Really,  however,  we 
are  saved  cot  alone  by  the  death  of  Christ  for 
us;  but  by  Christ  Himself  with  us.  It  is  into 
fellowship  with  the  living  Redeemer  that  faith 
brings  us.  It  is  believing  in  a  person  that  saves 
us.  Christ  and  we  become  friends.  We  walk 
together.  He  shares  all  our  toil,  care,  burden¬ 
bearing,  struggle,  weakness  and  sorrow,  impart¬ 
ing  to  us  His  grace,  strength,  help,  and  all  the 
inspirations  of  His  love.  “Henceforth  I  call 
you — friends,’’  is  His  own  word. 

We  may  go  still  further,  for  not  only  is  Christ 
with  us — He  is  also  in  us.  One  of  the  striking 
words  of  St.  Paul  in  his  epistle  to  the  Galatians 
is:  “It  pleased  God  to  reveal  His  Son  in  me.’’ 
There  is  a  difference  between  revealing  the  Son 
to  a  man,  as  a  friend  standing  beside  him,  and 
revealing  the  Son  in  a  man  dwelling  in  his  own 
heart,  possessing,  absorbing  and  itspiring  his 
very  life.  Mr.  Meyer  in  one  of  his  sermons  the 
other  night,  quoted  this  word  of  St.  Paul’s,  and 
then  said  that  a  great  many  Christians  fail  to 
get  this  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ  in  them,  and 
that  many  do  not  for  years  after  conversion 
come  to  this  experience.  He  gave  this  illustra¬ 
tion  :  A  boy  left  his  home  and  was  gone  a  great 
while,  nothing  ever  being  heard  from  him.  His 
widowed  mother  in  her  struggles  with  sorrow 
and  poverty,  never  ceased  to  pray  for  her  boy, 
but  years  and  years  passed  and  he  came  not 
again.  One  day  there  was  a  knock  at  the  door, 
and  when  the  woman  answered  it,  a  young  man 
stood  there.  She  did  not  know  him.  He  asked 
if  he  could  get  lodging  in  her  house.  She  said 
she  had  a  room  ‘that  she  could  give  him.  Then 
he  asked  if  he  could  have  boarding  with  her. 
To  this  she  also  replied  affirmatively.  He  re¬ 
mained  with  her  for  several  weeks,  coming  and 
going.  One  day  at  the  table,  some  turn  of  his 
band  showed  to  the  mother  a  mark  which  at 
once  revealed  her  own  boy  to  he  r.  “Oh,  Tom  !’’ 
she  exc'aimed,  with  loving  eagerness,  “It's  my 
own  boy.’’  God  had  revealed  her  son  to  her, 
in  her  home. 

So  it  is,  said  Mr.  Meyer,  that  Christ  lives  in 
the  heart  of  many  believers  for  years  and  years, 
inspiring  in  them  good  and  beautiful  things, 
blessing  their  life,  granting  them  favors  and 
mercies,  yet  all  the  time  unrecognized  by  them. 
Then  at  length  there  comes  to  them  an  experi¬ 
ence  of  revealing.  It  may  be  in  a  time  of  sor 
row,  or  in  the  shadows  of  a  sick  room,  or  it  may 
be  in  a  sweet  human  friendship,  or  in  a  sermon, 
or  in  a  verse  of  Scripture.  In  some  way  at  least 
God  reveals  His  Son  to  them  and  in  the  midst 
of  the  love  that  flows  about  them  they  see  the  face 
of  the  Beloved,  from  whom  so  long  they  have 
been  receiving  blessings,  but  whom  till  this 
moment  they  had  not  known. 

It  is  the  privilege  of  every  Christian  to  have 
Christ  not  only  as  a  friend  walking  by  his  side, 
in  close  and  daily  companionship,  but  also  as 
living  in  his  heart,  with  all  the  warmth  and 
inspiration  of  divine  love  and  grace.  We  miss 
intinite  comfort  and  ]oy  by  not  reognizing  this 
unseen  Friend.  There  would  seem  to  be  no 
reason  why  any  one  should  fail  to  recognize  Him. 
The  promise  is  plain  and  sure  that  every  one 
who  believes  has  not  only  the  constant  com¬ 
panionship  of  Christ,  but  also  Christ  living 
in  him. 


The  Rev.  S.  M.  Davie,  D.D.,  at  present  pas¬ 
tor  of  our  church  at  Wilkinsburgh,  (Presbytery 
of  Pittsburgh)  has  been  chosen  president  of 
Michigan  Female  Seminary,  at  Kalamazoo.  He 
will  enter  upon  his  new  duties  before  the  au 
tumn  session  of  the  Seminary.  It  is  understood 
that  Miss  Robinson  will  continue  as  lady  princi¬ 
pal,  and  most  of  the  present  staff  are  expected 
to  remain.  This  Seminary  is  the  best  equipped 
institution  of  its  class  in  the  old  Northwnst. 
The  fine  city  of  Kalamazoo  is  justly  proud  of  it 
The  President  elect,  it  is  understood,  has  had 
ample  experience  in  educational  work. 


A  FRONTIER  CHURCH. 

The  Presbyterians,  with  their  characteristic 
energy  and  push,  have  followed  the  van  guard 
of  settlers,  into  the  primeval  forests  of  North¬ 
western  Minnesota,  into  which  our  over  crowded 
cities  and  towns  are  now  pouring  their  surplus 
population.  Home  seekers  by  the  hundreds  and 
thousands  are  beginning  to  clear  the  land  and 
establish  homes,  hoping  thus  to  better  their 
condition.  Bermedji,  the  principal  town  and 
county  seat  of  Beltrami  county,  is  on  the  shore 
of  a  beautiful  lake  (two  miles  wide  by  six  miles 
long),  from  which  it  derives  its  name.  It  is 
about  three  hundred  miles  northwest  from  Min¬ 
neapolis  and  St.  Paul,  and  sixty  miles  from  Park 
Rapids,  the  nearest  railroad  station.  There  is 
estimated  to  be  fully  two  hundred  people  in 
the  town  and  immediate  vicinity,  where  two 
years  ago  there  was  not  a  single  house ;  and  the 
population  of  the  county  is  estimated  at  five 
thousand.  Ours  is  the  only  church  of  any  kind 
in  the  entire  county.  Just  now  in  order  to 
reach  this  place,  one  has  to  travel  by  stage  sixty 
miles,  through  the  forests.  But  it  is  only  a 
question  of  a  short  time,  when  we  shall  have  a 
railroad,  surveyors  being  now  at  work  on  the 
route.  We  already  have  two  saw  mills,  one 
planing  mill,  two  general  stores,  two  hotels,  one 
hardware  store,  meat  markets,  two  blacksmith 
shops,  two  saloons,  a  jail,  a  court  house,  and 
one  church,  which  is  striving  in  every  possible 
way,  to  keep  abreast  of  the  times  and  meet  the 
demands  made  upon  it. 

We  have  about  forty  scholars  in  the  Sunday- 
school,  and  a  good  attendance  at  our  church  ser¬ 
vices,  which  at  the  present  time  are  being  held 
in  the  school  house.  We  have  a  church  build¬ 
ing  partly  completed,  for  which  the  Board  of 
Church  Erection  has  appropriated  three  hun¬ 
dred  dollars,  and  for  the  completion  of  which 
many  of  the  people  here  are  making  sacrifices  far 
beyond  tbeir  means,  for  they  are  all  poor  as 
far  as  this  world’s  goods  go,  and  are  as  a  general 
fact,  undergoing  many  privations  in  order  to 
obtain  a  home  for  their  families. 

Wo  expect  to  complete  the  building  very  soon, 
but  in  doing  so,  we  will  have  reached  the  utmost 
limit  of  our  ability  to  contribute,  and  shall  still 
need  some  things  that  are  actually  essential  in 
conducting  our  services,  such  as  a  cabinet 
organ,  fifty  hymn  books,  that  can  be  used  for 
Sunday  school  and  church  services,  one  hundred 
and  fifty  chairs,  one  table,  pulpit,  and  pulpit 
furniture,  thirty  chairs  for  infant  class,  lamps 
or  chandeliers,  and  a  small  library  for  the  Sun 
day  school. 

One  of  the  great  needs  of  this  community  is 
good  wholesome  reading.  Cheap,  trashy  story 
papers  are  about  all  we  have  to  read,  and  then 
what  a  fine  thing  it  would  be  to  have  a  church 
bell  to  ring  out  through  these  forests  as  a  re 
minder  to  many  a  ^mor  soul  that  the  Sabbath 
has  come — a  fact  they  have  not  duly  realized  for 
many  a  long  day  ! 

Our  object  in  writing  is  to  explain  our  situa¬ 
tion  to  our  brethren  and  friends,  just  as  it  is. 
and  appeal  to  them  in  the  name  of  our  Lord  to 
aid  us  in  this  emergency. 

There  is  no  more  important  field  to  be  found 
anywhere,  and  what  we  as  Presbyterians  do, 
must  be  done  quickly.  Please  do  not  disappoint 
us.  If  we  could  only  make  you  resi  ze  the  im¬ 
portance  of  this  field  and  the  urgent  necessity 
of  action,  we  are  sure  you  would  do  what  you 
could,'  even  to  makmg  personal  sacrifices  in 
order  to  uphold  the  truth  of  Christ  in  this  form 
ing  community. 

We  have  people  here  who  represent  almost 
everything,  including  Latter  Day  Saints  and 
Spiritualists.  ^These  latter  are  quite  numerous 
and  aggressive.  Infidelity  and  scepticism,  total 
disregard  of  the  Sabbath,  in  fact,  almost  every 
known  evil  that  can  be  found  in  frontier  settle¬ 
ments,  is  here  and  it  must  be  that  God  is  call 
ing  His  faithful  followers  to  the  rescue.  Rely¬ 


ing  upon  the  infiuence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  in¬ 
cline  His  people  to  heed  our  cry.  and  trusting- 
in  His  sure  promises,  we  leave  it  all  with  Him- 
whom  we  are  striving  to  serve. 

Any  further  information  in  regard  to  this  field 
or  this  work  or  any  encouragement,  that  may 
be  given  can  be  sent  to  Rev.  G.  G.  Matheeon, 
Preebyterial  Missionary,  Fergus  Falls,  Minne¬ 
sota,  or  to  Rev.  R.  N.  Adame,  D.D.,  Synodical 
Superintendent  of  Missions,  620^  Nicollet 
avenue,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota,  or  to  the 
writer  on  the  field. 

We  make  this  appeal  as  our  last  and  only  re 
source.  Yours  fraternally, 

(Rev.)  Charles  Davison.. 

Bermbdji,  Minn.,  July  27, 1897. 


THE  BEAUTIFUL  GENESEE  COUNTRY. 

The  time  was  when  the  tide  cf  emigration- 
flowed  West  to  Michigan  from  New  York.  The 
Peninsular  State  may  almost  be  called  a  new 
New  York.  For  its  thriving  towns  and  beauti¬ 
ful  villages  are  filled  with  good  people  from  the- 
Empire  State.  The  older  generation  in  Michi¬ 
gan  is  very  largely  from  New  York,  and  perhaps 
it  is  only  pardonable  pride  which  sees  in  this- 
fact  the  reason  for  Michigan’s  growth  and  pros 
parity.  Just  as  New  England  peopled  New 
York,  so  New  York  peopled  Michigan.  Hence- 
it  is  that  every  summer  there  is  a  turn  in  tho- 
Western  tide,  and  Michigan  people  return  for  a 
time  to  their  former  homes.  The  praises  of 
Western  New  York  have  often  been  sung,  but  ae 
the  Queen  of  Sheba  said  about  Solomon’s  glory: 
“The  half  was  not  told  me.’’  Certainly  no  part 
of  our  great  land  possesses  greater  charms  than 
that  favored  region  once  known  as  “the  Genesee 
country.’’  And  it  is  not  strange  that  every 
year  brings  pilgrims  to  its  beautiful  resorts  and 
delightful  homes,  from  their  newer  residences, 
in  the  great  central  West. 

One  way  to  make  the  trip  is  by  the  southern- 
shore  of  Lake  Erie.  And  this  was  the  track  of 
your  correspondent  on  his  way  from  the  Western 
New  York,  to  the  western  part  of  New  York 
State.  Our  first  stop  was  at  Toledo,  a  beautiful 
and  busy  city.  It  was  a  pleasure  here  to  preach 
to  the  Collingwood  avenue  people  in  the  absence 
of  their  pastor,  Rev.  Campbell  Coyle.  This, 
church  has  not  yet  a  house  of  worship,  but  occu. 
pies  a  public  hall.  A  beautiful  lot  has,  how¬ 
ever,  been  purchased,  and  it  will  not  be  long- 
before  a  suitable  building  will  supply  the  needs 
of  this  growing  congregation.  In  the  evening 
I  had  the  pleasure — so  rare  for  a  minister— of 
hearing  another  man  preach,  and  listened  to  a 
brilliant  and  interesting  sermon  from  Rev.  D. 

M.  Fisk,  at  the  First  Presbyterian  Church. 
Mr.  Fisk  was  formerly  associate  pastor  with. 
Dr.  Williams  at  the  First  Congregational 
Church,  but  is  now  in  St.  Louis.  A  large- 
number  of  his  former  parishioners  were  present 
to  hear  him,  and  his  bright  and  graphic  sermon 
was  much  enjoyed. 

Toledo  really  belongs  to  Michigan,  but  it  is. 
tO'j  late  now  to  revive  the  “Toledo  War.’’  And 
the  Upper  Peninsula  was  certainly  good  pay  for 
the  narrow  strip  of  land  surrendered  to  Indiana 
and  Ohio.  But  the  Toledo  people  ought  to  real¬ 
ize  that  they  had  a  narrow  escape  from  being 
Michiganders.  Probably  they  realize  that 
“some  men  are  born  great,’’  and  others  are  born 
in  Ohio,  and  fireferred  to  live  where  their- 
cliances  of  obtaining  the  Presidency  wore  better  f 
Certainly  Ohio  is  “the  mother  of  Presidents’’  to¬ 
day,  and  Virginia  can  no  longer  claim  that  ones 
proud  title. 

Passing  through  Cleveland,  where  so  many  goed* 
men  are  laboring,  and  Ashtabula,  where  Dr.  J. 

N.  McGiffert  was  for  thirty  years  the  faithful, 
pastor,  we  reach  Buffalo,  the  great  central  point 
from  which  radiate  the  mjriad  tracks  that  give- 
access  to  every  part  of  the  great  State.  Roches¬ 
ter  and  Canandaigua  are  (lassed,  and  hero  in 
this  little  village,  the  wearv  Western  pastor  finda 
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'the  ideal  place  for  rest  aud  recreation.  This  is 
the  ver/  heart  of  the  I^elps  and  Gorham  Pur¬ 
chase,  and  the  names  of  the  towns  reflect  and 
register  the  ownership  of  these  men,  of  Bath, 
«Dd  Pulteney,  and  others  of  those  early  days. 
This  region  was  more  fortunate  in  the  matter  of 
nomenclature  than  the  counties  further  Bast. 
The  classical  dictionary  and  Plutarch’s  Lives 
were  not  emptied  upon  the  helpless  communities,  • 
«nd  good  old  English  names,  and  the  musical 
Indian  cognomens  are  more  frequent  The  re¬ 
ligious  and  ecclesiastical  history  of  this  region 
is  very  interesting,  and  instructive  to  the  stu¬ 
dent  It  was  the  home  of  Mormonism,  and  also 
a  centre  of  the  New  School  Movement  in  the 
Presbyterian  Church.  A  certain  “rector*  of  our 
acquaintance  classes  the  Mormons  and  the  Pres¬ 
byterians  together,  in  their  claims  upon  the 
conscience  and  faith  of  mankind.  However  this 
may  be,  the  history  of  Mormonism  is  well  known 
to  every  American,  and  as  to  the  history  of 
Presbyterianism  in  this  region,  is  it  not  written 
in  the  chronicles  of  “Hotchkin’s  History  of 
Western  New  York  T” 

The  time  is  coming  when  centennial  anniver¬ 
saries  will  be  quite  frequent  among  these  West¬ 
ern  New  York  churches  The  First  Church  of 
Genoa,  at  King’s  Ferry,  celebrates  the  centen¬ 
nial  of  its  organisation  next  year,  and  the  Con 
gregational  Church  of  Canandaigua  reaches  the 
century  mark  in  1899.  Meantime  other  anniver¬ 
saries  are  in  order,  and  the  church  at  Cuba  has 
reached  its  seventieth  year.  As  was  proper, 
interesting  services  were  held  on  July  19th,  in 
commemoration  of  the  event  The  morning 
sermon  was  preached  by  Rev.  C.  B.  Gardner, 
D.  D. ,  for  eleven  years  pastor  of  the  church,  and 
now  of  Westminster  Church,  Rochester.  Con¬ 
gratulatory  letters  were  read  from  other  former 
pastors,  and  a  historical  address  was  given  by 
the  present  pastor.  Rev.  Robert  Clements.  In 
the  evening  Rev.  Charles  P.  Luce,  Pb.D.,  a  for¬ 
mer  pastor,  now  of  Owensboro,  Kentucky,  made 
«n  interesting  address.  Special  music  and  a 
social  gathering  in  the  church  parlors  added  to 
the  pleasure  of  the  occasion. 

The  church  at  Livonia  Centre,  though  not 
celebrating  an  anniversary,  has  been  remodeling 
and  improving  its  house  of  worship.  The  church 
was  organized  in  1806,  and  lost  its  flrst  meeting¬ 
house  by  Are  in  1832.  The  present  edi flee  was 
built  in  1833.  It  is  sixty  by  thirty-five  feet  in 
size,  has  always  had  a  bell,  and  has  never  been 
altered  on  the  outside.  It  is  believed  to  be  the 
largest  church  in  Western  New  York,  that  has 
been  used  so  long.  In  1865  it  was  remodeled 
inside,  at  an  expense  of  85,000,  and  12,000  have 
been  spent  at  this  time.  It  was  reopened  and 
xededicated  on  July  29th,  free  of  all  debt 

W.  S.  J. 

Orlxans,  N.  Y.,  July  80,  1807. 

A  CHICAGO  PA8TOK. 

Chicago  has  sent  us  some  of  her  best  minis¬ 
ters  at  different  times  during  the  vacations  of 
cur  New  York  pastors.  The  people  of  the  Fourth 
Avenue  Church  (corner  Twenty  second  street), 
count  themselves  fortunate  to  have  had  the  ser¬ 
vices  of  Dr.  Howard  Agnew  Johnston,  the  first 
two  Sundays  of  August.  On  every  side  flat¬ 
tering  comments  upon  his  sermons  are  heard. 
And  there  are  many  expressions  of  desire  that  he 
may  be  secured  for  another  summer.  President 
Patton  will  preach  at  Fourth  Avenue  Church 
the  remaining  Sundays  of  August.  As  will  be 
remembered  he  was  once  reckoned  a  good  average 
Chicago  preacher. 

Or.  G.  P.  Nichols  is  renewing  pleasant  memo¬ 
ries  in  Immanuel  pulpit,  Milwaukee,  during 
August,  he  having  been  pastor  there  for  about 
ten  years,  previous  to  being  called  to  the  First 
Church,  Binghvmton,  in  1881.  Both  have  long 
been  strong  churches,  Immanuel  now  numbering 
744  members  and  the  First  of  Binghamton,  1,119 
members. 


THE  GREEK  WAR. 

It  is  A  pitiful  story  of  incompetence,  delay 
and  even  cowardice,  that  Mr.  Bennet  Burleigh 
gives  in  The  Fortnightly  Review  in  his  account 
of  “The  Greek  War  as  I  saw  it’’  He  says 
that,  “With  few,  if  any,  exceptions  the  foreign 
journalists  who  recently  proceeded  to  Greece 
were  at  the  outset  favorably  disposed  to  the 
Greek  cause.  The  plausible  Greek,  however, 
got  found  out  and  those  who  wished  to  bless, 
found  that  truth  required  that  they  should  ban. 
It  was  not  only  that  they  detested  the  utter  in¬ 
competence,  vapouring,  and  cowardice  of  the 
great  majority  of  the  Greek  officers ;  or  that  they 
saw  that  kfae  army  was  without  organization, 
and  the  whole  official  class  astoundingly  un: 
scrupulous;  but  that  the  ordinary  native,  even 
with  the  land  in  direst  stress  of  war,  neglected 
no  opportunity  to  trick  and  cheat.  Preferably, 
strangers  were  his  prey.  That  many  of  them 
were  volunteers  come  to  give  of  their  means  and 
fight  for  Greece  made  no  difference.  The  indict¬ 
ment  is  black,  but  nevertheless,  if  needs  be, 
capable  of  proof.  Nor  is  half  told  of  the  causes 
which  provoked  the  disgust  of  foreigners.  The 
small  meannesses  of  a  people  may  be  overlooked, 
but  the  callous  treatment  of  volunteers,  the 
cowardly  abandonment  of  women  and  children 
and  wounded  on  repeated  occasions  to  the 
enemy,  deserve  to  be  recalled  against  the 
Greeks,  and  particularly  their  military  chiefs. 

To  maltreat  prisoners,  leading  them  haltered  and 
bound  with  ropes  through  the  streets;  to  alter 
and  destroy  letters  and  telegrams,  so  that  only 
garbled  and  false  information  should  get  abroad; 
are  practices  not  commonly  employed  by  the 
officials  of  civilized  governments.  Yet  these 
things  were  frequently  done  before  and  during 
the  War.  The  Turk  is,  individually,  an  honest 
companionable  fellow,  but  taken  collectively, 
either  because  of  hie  Government  or  his  creed, 
he  is  detestable.  After  this  I  am  not  likely,  I 
hope,  to  be  accused  of  flattering  the  Greeks. 
As  between  Greek  and  Turkish  rule  it  is  a 
choice  of  evils.  But  I  confess  if  I  bad  to  elect 
my  citizenship  for  either,  it  would  nevertheless 
be  for  the  nominal  Christian  government.  Of 
course,  there  are  Greeks  who  are  honest,  brave, 
truthful,  and  generous,  but  they  are  in  depress¬ 
ing  minority.  And  then  many  of  them  are 
Macedonian  Greeks  or  Albanians.  Still  a  few 
just  men  saved  Nineveh.  Will  the  few  upright 
Greeks  be  able  to  save  their  fair  land  ? 

There  are  four  things  that  stand  out  beyond 
all  else  in  connection  with  the  Greek  war : 

First,  That  the  king  made  the  war  and  was 
not  forced  into  it  for  dynastic  reasons. 

Second,  That  the  Greeks  could  have  won,  and 
taken  Macedonia  and  Epirus  had  things  been 
better  managed. 

Third,  That  the  Turk,  nizam  or  irregular,  is 
but  an  indifferently  good  .soldier,  at  any  rate 
in  attack. 

Fourth,  That  Greece,  under  a  proper  financial 
administration,  could  pay  her  debts  and  a  rea¬ 
sonable  war  indemnity  besides,  without  the  ad 
dition  of  a  penny  to  the  existing  taxes. 

I  am  well  aware  that  these  views  4re  quite 
contrary  to  the  general  preconceived  opinions 
formed  in  this  country.  At  one  time,  not  long 
ago,  I  would  have  scoffed  at  these  statements, 
but  these  conclusions,  bit  by  bit,  shaped  them¬ 
selves  in  my  mind  as  the  panorama  of  events  un¬ 
folded  before  me  during  my  sojourn  in  Greece.  .  . 

“When  I  arrived  in  Athens  early  last  Mar^h, 
although  the  Cretan  insurrection  was  being 
openly  supported  by  Greek  arms,  war  had  not 
been  declared  against  Turkey.  It  was  what  I 
think  was  once  described  in  Parliament  as  ‘a 
condition  of  war,’  but  not  walk  How  had  it 
come  about  ?  A  recurrent  period  of  fostered 
unrest  in  Crete  and  the  Armenian  massacres 
had  put  Turkey  in  the  European  black  books. 

Hero  was  a  chance  for  a  Grecian  game  of 
‘bluff’  or  brag  and  intrigue.  An  acquisition  of 


territory  would  increase  the  borrowing,  possibly 
the  political  potentiality  of  Greece.  The  Greeks 
had  a  fleet,  the  Turks  had  none  of  any  value 
that  made  for  security ;  and  thein  was  there  not 
always  sympathetic  Europe  ready  to  intervene  if 
the  worst  came  to  the  worst  f  For  a  time  the 
Premier,  M.  Delyannis,  and  his  colleagues  read¬ 
ily  supported  King  George  in  his  inception  and 
play  of  the  game  of  ‘bluff’  as  against  the  Euro- 
’  pean  Powers.  Up  to  a  certain  stage  the  game 
looked  safe,  but  when  the  King  one  day  proposed 
that  they  should  take  a  step  from  which  there 
was  no  safe  retreat  for  him  or  the  Ministry,  M. 
Delyannis  declined  to  do  so  before  consulting 
hie  colleagues  and  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 
Subsequently  King  George  sent  again  for  the 
.Premier,  who  was  notoriously  averse  to  war, 
and  told  him  that  troops  must  be  sent  at  once 
to  Crete.  Again  the  Premier  demurred,  and 
the  King  thereupon  said,  ‘1  have  taken  it  upon 
myself  to  order  them  to  go.  They  will  start 
within  two  hours.  Everything  is  ready.’  M. 
Delyannis,  who  at  that  time  told  the  story  to 
an  old  English  friend  of  hie,  said  that  he  at 
first  stoutly  protested,  but  believing  the  King 
had  received  some  private  assurances  from  one 
or  other  of  the  Great  Powers,  he  acquiesced. 
.The  expedition  sailed,  and  the  King  and  M. 
Delyannis  acquired  a  sudden  access  of  popular¬ 
ity,  for  the  Greeks  went  mad  with  jubilant  ex¬ 
citement.  Hysteria  is  catching,  and  others  be¬ 
sides  Greeks  began  .hallooing  and  crying  that 
Greece  should  have  Crete,  Epirus,  and  Mace¬ 
donia,  without  waiting  to  consider  whether  she 
could  administer  those  States. 

The  Great  Powers,  however,  d'splayed  no 
haste  to  accede  to  Greek  methods  or  demands  for 
the  incorporation  of  Crete  King  George  and 
hie  advisers  rashly  decided  to  attempt  to  hasten 
matters  in  their  own  fashion.  Agitation  was  be¬ 
gun  without  and  within  the  Turkish  frontier, 
and  the  Ethnike  Hetairia  manufactured  alarms 
and  disturbances  in  Macedonia  and  Epirus. 
Attempts  were  made  in  other  directions,  but 
though  money  and  emissaries  were  sent,  nothing 
came  of  it.  Meanwhile  the  mobilisation  of  the 
Greek  army  was  begun,  and  later  on  reserves 
were  called  out.  Knowing  a  good  deal  about  the 
relative  condition  of  preparedness  for  war  of 
both  Turkey  and  Greece,  I  spoke  without  reserve 
on  the  subject  to  the  King  and,  later  on,  to  the 
Princes.  I  told  them  nearly  every  military  in¬ 
telligence  department  in  Europe  knew  that 
Turkey  had  been  getting  her  troops  ready  for  a 
year  past  to  deal  with  insurrection  or  invasion 
along  the  Macedonian  frontier.  Within  the 
Salonica  military  district  she  had  nearly  one 
hundred  thousand  men  under  arms,  all  well 
trained  and  passably  equipped.  Besides  infantry 
she  had  nearly  ten  thousand  cavalry,  and  within 
a  month  could  place  a  further  force  of  seventy 
thousand  infantry  in  the  field.  Against  these 
the  Greeks  could  not  bring  more  than  sixty 
thousand  regulars.  There  no  doubt  might  be 
mustered  twice  that  number  of  men,  but  they 
would  be  untrained  irregulars  and  volunteers 
who  would  take  a  month  at  least  before  they 
could  be  of  much  use,  and  Turkey  would  have 
her  bands  of  irregulars  out  also  to  offset  their 
value.  It  was  notorious  besides  that  the  Greek 
army  was  indifferently  organized,  that  it  had  no 
transport,  no  commissariat  department,  no  medi¬ 
cal  department,  and  was  without  anything  like 
a  sufficiency  of  trained  officers.’’ 

“Discipline  has  long  been  at  a  low  ebb  in  the 
Greek  service,  for  sergeant  or  private  never 
hesitates  to  argue  with  an  officer  as  to  whether 
such  and  such  an  order  should  be  executed.  I 
have  repeatedly  seen  privates  refuse  to  obey 
their  captains  and  colonels,  and  even  proceed 
to  openly  discuss  with  them  why  they  should 
not,  and  always  without  any  attempt  being  made 
to  punish  the  men  for  insubordination.  Pre¬ 
pared  or  not,  the  Greeks  clamored  for  war, 
never  doubting  latterly  but  that  they  would  win. 
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They  protested  that  the  Hellenes  were  aroused 
and  would  fight  and  die,  if  need  be,  to  the 
last  man.  Greece  would  not  waive  an  iota  of 
her  demands.  We  were  told  that  the  Greeks 
scattered  throughout  the  Turkish  Empire  would 
spring  to  arms  and  paralyze  the  enemy’s  hands. 
There  were  to  be  fearful  outbreaks  in  Mace¬ 
donia,  Epirus,  and  Albania,  and  tumults  and 
burnings  in  all  the  chief  cities  under  Turkish 
rule  where  Greeks  dwelt — Smyrna,  Constantino¬ 
ple.  Salonica,  and  so  on.  I  was  informed  that 
insurrectionary  bands  were  being  got  ready  to 
invade  Macedonia  and  Epirus,  and  I  was  intro¬ 
duced  to  several  of  the  leaders  of  these  new  ex¬ 
peditions.  As  I  saw  war  was  inevitable,  I  left 
Athens,  and,  going  to  Thessaly,  made  frequent 
excursions  along  the  frontier  from  Olympus  to 
Metsova.  Weeks  before  war  was  declared  the 
Greek  officials,  civil  and  military,  armed, 
equipped,  and  “stiffened”  with  detachments  of 
Evzoni,  their  best  troops,  the  various  insurrec¬ 
tionary  bands  that  were  to  invade  Turkish  ter¬ 
ritory.  I  saw  many  of  these  Greek  filibusters  at 
Kalabaka  and  other  places.  By  order  from 
Athens  the  local  commandants  supplied  them 
with  stores,  transport,  and  trenching  tools,  and 
sent  guides  to  direct  them,  so  that  they  should 
slip  across  into  Macedonia  at  the  most  suitable 
points  for  conducting  their  operations.  Later 
on  1  saw  and  spoke  with  many  of  the  Italian 
volunteers  on  their  return  from  the  incursion  to 
Baltino.  Most  of  them  were  highly  incensed  at 
what  they  said  was  the  cowardice  and  incompe¬ 
tence  of  the  Greek  officers  who  accompanied 
them.  They  accused  the  native  irregulars  of 
pillaging,  burning  dwellings,  and  barbarous 
doing  to  death  of  wounded  Turkish  soldiers. 
Certainly  half  of  them  said  they  had  been 
tricked  into  thinking  the  Greeks  were  civilized, 
and  so  were  determined  to  return  forthwith  to 
Italy.  However,  much  often  happens  in  war, 
even  when  it  is  between  highly  civilized  na¬ 
tions,  that  is  best  left  unsaid,  for  sickening 
deeds  are  frequently  done  in  frenzy  and  blood 
lust  by  undisciplined  brutish  natures.” 

Mr.  Burleigh  then  describes  the  long  innings 
of  the  Greeks  for  “carrying  on  the  war  within 
Turkish  territory  whilst  disingenuously  dis¬ 
claiming  responsibility  for  the  acts  of  their  own 
levies;”  and  how  when  the  Sultan  finally  de¬ 
clared  war  they  had  moved  their  whole  available 
strength  close  to  the  Thessalian  frontier,  where 
they  held  strong  posts,  bad  good  roads,  tele¬ 
graphic  lines  and  railroad  communication  and 
everything  to  make  their  frontier  good  in  con 
trast  to  the  many  disadvantages  of  the  Turkish 
position.  But  although  “War  with  the  Turk  had 
been,  according  to  the  Greek,  that  which  he 
desired  beyond  all  else,  yet  they  made  no  ade¬ 
quate  preparation  for  the  contingency  they  pro 
voked  and  plunged  into  the  campaign  without  an 
intelligence  department,  without  maps,  without 
field  glasses,  without  sufficient  provision  for 
signalling,  and  with  the  most  incompetent  body 
of  officers  that  ever  troops  bad  set  over  them. 
In  my  experience  rank  and  file  are  much  al.ko 
in  fighting  quality  the  world  over  amongst  Cau¬ 
casians.  It  is  the  training  and  the  officers  that 
make  the  difference  as  to  the  relative  value  of 
troops  in  action.  To  look  at,  the  Greek  officers 
seemed  well  enough,  until  the  Turkish  shells 
and  bullets  began  to  fiy  about.  There  were 
some,  however,  who,  though  knowing  their  dan 
ger,  and  devoutly  crossing  themselves  as  every 
hurtling  shell  buret  near,  yet  stood  their  ground 
and  did  their  work  right  bravely.  But  the 
majority  were  not  of  that  cast.  ”  The  incom¬ 
petency  of  the  poor  Crown  Prince  Constantine 
was  soon  evident,  but  “laudatory  and  absolutely 
untruthful  telegrams  were  manufactured  out  of 
‘whole  cloth’  and  published  to  the  world,  de¬ 
scribing  his  gallantry  in  action  and  the  manifold 
dangers  be  recklesslv  incurred  in  fighting  the 
Turks,”  when,  in  fact  “stationed  almost  out  of 
the  sound  of  cannon  he  was  supposed  to  be 


directing  operations.  Secret  tidings  of  the  fight¬ 
ing  borne  to  him  by  a  cyclist,  by  mounted 
couriers,  and  nowand  then  a  heliograph  message 
came  in.”  In  spite  of  all  this  the  Greeks  were 
holding  their  advantage  and  there  seemed  every 
prospect  of  cutting  off  a  portion  of  Edbem’s 
forces  at  Elaasona,  when  an  order  for  retreat 
came  from  the  Prince.  Three  hours  after  the 
order  was  rescinded  with  a  message  saying  it 
was  a  blunder,  but  it  was  too  late,  their  oppor¬ 
tunity  had  been  lost. 

A  few  days  later  came  the  inexplicable  order 
for  the  night  retreat  upon  Larissa,  which  ended 
in  the  terrible  panic  so  vividly  described  in  all 
our  despatches  last  spring.  This  eye  witness 
says:  “The  Greek  officers,  as  a  rule,  behaved 
worse  than  the  men,  for  they  led  the  fieeing  mob, 
and  many  of  them  never  stopped  until  they 
reached  Pharsala  or  Volo.  Shamefaced  pretence 
was  made  that  a  stand  would  be  made  at  Larissa, 
but  no  serious  attempt  was  made  to  stop  the 
fugitives,  who  streamed  through  the  town  in  the 
early  hours,  and  continued  their  flight  on  to 
PharfAla.  Neither  for  that  nor  other  flagrant 
acts  of  desertion  in  face  of  the  enemy  have  I 
heard  of  one  Greek  being  shot  ‘pour  encourager 
lee  autres.  ’  The  whilom  Greek  army  was  a  mob 
convinced  that  the  Turkish  cavalry  was  upon 
their  heels,  though  it  never  was  near  them.  It 
gave  them  the  strength  of  despair,  and  so  they 
covered  afoot  fifty  to  sixty  miles  within  twenty- 
four  hours.  The  inhabitants  of  Larissa  and  all 
the  surrounding  country,  terrified  at  the  sudden 
calamity,  were  left  by  the  military  and  civic 
authorities,  without  hint  or  warning,  to  shift 
for  themselves. 

“There  were  divided  counsels  that  terrible 
night  and  morning  in  the  Crown  Prince’s  Palace 
in  Larissa,  to  which  he  bad  retired  as  usual. 
Contradictory  orders  were  sent  out  one  after  the 
other.  The  English  nurses,  in  whose  safety  I 
and  others  were  naturally  interested,  received 
conflicting  official  instructions  what  to  do  and  | 
where  to  betake  themselves.  At  5  A.M.  the 
Crown  Prince  slipped  quietly  off  to  the  railway 
station,  and  got  aboard  a  special  train  which 
steamed  off  to  Pharsala  via  Velestino.  The 
English  nurses  managed  to  go  by  the  same  train 
as  far  as  Velestino,  whence  they  went  to  Volo. 
Later  on  the  Crown  Prince’s  horses  were  galloped 
furiously  through  the  town,  to  be  taken  across 
country  to  Pharsala,  whilst  the  headquarters’ 
baggage  followed  in  four  wagons.  The  women 
and  children  of  Larissa  had  to  carry  what  they 
wished  to  save  upon  their  own  backs.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  these  helpless  creatures,  together  with 
sick  and  wounded  soldiers,  were  left  around 
the  railway  station,  whilst  officers  rode  off  upon 
the  rarly  or  later  special  trains,  to  fly,  as  some 
of  them  did,  as  far  as  Athens.  The  troops  had 
gone  hours  before  I  left  Larissa,  and  even  then 
there  were  no  eigne  of  the  enemy  to  be  seen. 
Truth  was,  the  Turks  were  at  a  loss  to  compre¬ 
hend  the  disappearance  of  the  Greeks  and  feared 
a  trap,  so  they  did  not  pursue  the  Crown  Prince 
nor  bis  army.  General  Smolensky,  who  was 
probably  forgotten  by  the  headquarters’  staff, 
held  on  fighting  at  Boorassi,  near  Turnavoe, 
until  the  afternoon,  when  he  slowly  retired 
upon  Larissa  and  thence  towards  Pharsala.” 

The  story  of  each  battle  and  retreat  seems  an 
equally  sickening  account  of  disaster  and  suffer¬ 
ing  that  might  have  been  avoided.  “The  Greeks 
might  have  had  five  hundred  to  a  thousand  ex 
cellent  foreign  officers  for  the  asking,  but  that, 
and,  as  I  have  shown,  much  more,  they  neglected 
to  do.  If  they  bad  the  war  had  gone  differ¬ 
ently.  ” 

Mr.  Burleigh  could  not  speak  any  better  of 
the  Turks.  He  witnessed  the  burning  of 
churches  and  dwellings,  ‘the  least  of  their  acts 
of  barbarism,”  and  heard  of  many  outrages 
committed  by  the  Turkish  irregulars.  The 
newspaper  correspondents  who  accompanied 
their  armies  ran  great  personal  risks  and  warned 


Mr.  Burleigh  that  if  he  were  captured  on  the- 
field,  “it  would  mean  death,  prisoners  being- 
taken  only  under  exceptional  circumstances.” 

The  writer  ends  by  the  statement  that 
“Greece  is  a  far  richer  country  than  is  com¬ 
monly  supposed.  The  many  beautiful  buildings 
throughout  the  country,  and  particularly  in 
Athens,  are  in  themselves  a  proof  of  wealth. 
Scarce  a  tithe  of  the  available  land  has  been 
brought  under  cultivation.  There  are  vast  tracts- 
of  hillside  and  valley  as  destitute  of  population 
as  the  “Wild  West”  once  was  not  so  long  ago, 
and  as  fit  for  settlement  by  the  shepherd  or  the- 
farmer.  With  irrigation  and  better  culture  the 
rich  plain  of  Thessaly  could  be  made  to  blossom 
as  the  rose  from  end  to  end.  Fully  half  of  it  lies 
fallow.  Thessaly  alone  could  maintain  the  pop¬ 
ulation  of  the  Greece  of  to  day.  Were  it  thought 
to  be  as  noble  an  object  of  ambition  the  making- 
of  a  people  comfortable  and  well-to-do  as  the 
adding  of  territory,  the  rulers  of  Greece  have 
ample  and  not  difficult  work  before  them.  Agri¬ 
culture  is  of  the  most  slipshod  kind,  except  upon 
the  big  estates  of  the  wine  and  cognac  com¬ 
panies.  But  the  chief  source  of  weakness  is  the 
maladministration  of  the  finances.  Customs, 
duties  are  levied  in  a  very  loose  and  criminal 
fashion.  English  merchants  declare  wholesale- 
cheating  goes  on ;  whilst  one  man  has  to  pay- 
through  ‘the  nose,’  another,  through  political 
influence  or  bribery,  gets  his  goods  in  free.  For 
much  the  same  reason,  not  half  of  the  other 
taxes  are  ever  collected  or  paid  into  the  Treas¬ 
ury.  The  revenue,  they  say,  would  be  instantly 
doubled  if  it  were  properly  and  faithfully  taken 
up  and  paid  in. 

“These  are  not  the  views  of  men  in  the  street, 
but  of  prominent  fellow-countrymen,  many  of 
whom  have  large  interests  in  Greece,  and  have- 
spent  a  lifetime  in  it.  To  a  man  they  advocate- 
that  the  only  cure  is  foreign  financial  control. 
Distinguished  and  patriotic  Greeks  privately  say 
the  same.  Foreign  financial  control,  they  de¬ 
clare,  though  it  would  not  be  openly  acceptable, 
would  save  the  country  and  help  to  recast  the 
temper  and  habits  of  the  people,  to  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  Greece  and  tne  Greeks  Greece  has 
vast  herds  of  cattle,  she  has  minerals  and  timber 
that  would  be  marketable  in  greater  quantity 
were  there  a  better  administration  of  her  affairs^. 
The  grape  culture  could  be  increased  to  an  in¬ 
credible  extent.  In  their  present  frame  of  mind 
the  Greeks  would  yield  to  such  a  demand  from 
the  Powers  if  it  were  for  a  defined  period  of,, 
say,  twenty  years.  An  honest  Administration 
for  that  length  of  time  would  set  Greece  in  a 
sound  financial  position,  and  do  much  to  mend 
the  habits  of  the  people  in  their  monetary  trans¬ 
actions.  For  the  moment  the  Greek  is  rather 
abased  in  his  own  conceit  He  has,  in  seeking 
to  hoodwink  the  world,  so  utterly  bamboozled 
himself  that  he  scarcely  knows  which  way  to 
turn.  When  peace  is  finally  assured  his  egotism 
will  no  doubt  soar  again.  Meantime  he  shud¬ 
ders  at  the  former  cry  of  ‘Zeto  Polomos.  ’  There 
is  no  more  bombast  nowadays  about  his  fighting 
Turkey,  and  all  Europe,  too,  if  need  be,  single- 
handed,  and  draining  his  blood  to  the  last 
drop  in  the  struggle.  He  prefers  to  live  and 
keep  his  blood,  even  if  Crete  has  to  go  hang. 
Let  but  Europe  help  him  to  escape  the  wrath  of 
the  Turk,  and  he  will  be  content  for  awhile. 
The  declaimers,  the  orators,  the  publicists,  the- 
vast  army  of  non'-practising  lawyers,  doctors, 
soldiers,  are  ready  to  do  anything  for  a  time, 
even  to  keeping  still  tongues  in  their  heads, 
until  the  Turk  is  ordered  out  of  the  country. 
What  then  ?  Another  change  of  Government  r 
Are  the  Greeks  past  praying  for  ?  Who  knows  ?’  ’ 


Franklin  College,  New  Athens,  Ohio,  now  haw 
a  course  for  D.D.  as  well  as  Ph.O.,  etc.,  de¬ 
signed  to  encourage  study,  reward  merit,  and 
raise  the  standard  of  scholarship.  This  neir 
departure,  it  is  said,  meets  with  favor. 
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'T'lrp  TART  P  disadvantages,  industrial  and  social,  which  she  of  surprise,  admit  that  inasmuch  as  these 

1  ll- E/  Ov/Vy  IV  1  /\J3LE.  presents  sympathetically  and  fairly.  That  changes  result  from  the  adoption  of  rules  which 

*  the  disadvantages  far  outweigh  the  advantages  will  prevent  further  changes,  it  is  better  that 

Rooks  and  MakersDuhi^  tm  I^dduc  appears  from  the  fact  that  six  chapters  are  occu-  we  to  day  should  suffer  a  little  inconvenience  so 

Ha^n  Putnam  A  M  New  York^  Q*°*^f'*  P'®**  ^®  ^‘“cussion  of  Possible  Remedies  that  future  generations  shall  bo  spared  much 

Putnam's  Sons.  1897.  Among  these  are  a  better  business  basis  of  more. 

The  work  of  which  this  is  the  second  volume  household  affairs,  including  the  relatione  between  The  paper,  type,  tables  of  contents,  and  indices 
is  announced  by  the  sub-title  as  a  study  of  the  mistress  and  servant,  and  the  simplification  of  all  bear  witness  to  the  same  care  and  scholarli- 

conditions  of  the  production  and  distribution  household  work,  not  only  by  the  promotion  of  ness  which  is  everywhere  manifest  in  the  text 

of  literature  from  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  plain  living  and  high  thinking,  but  by  the  re  and  botanists  will  eagerly  await  the  coming  of 

to  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  this  moval  from  the  private  house  of  all  that  can  be  the  third  volume  which  will  complete  the  work, 

volume  therefore  completes  the  subject  Although  better  done  by  public  enterprise,  by  the  combin-  Qualifications  for  Ministerial  Power.  The 
intended  rather  as  a  work  of  reference  than  for  ing  of  the  interests  of  employer  and  employed  by  Carew  Lectures  for  1895,  Hartford  Theologi- 
general  reading,  one  needs  but  little  special  some  method  of  profit  sharing  sui^ful  exam-  “  Bu/de^fYid 

interest  in  the  subject  to  find  the  book  amply  plea  of  which  are  given,  and  by  a  better  educa-  York,  Boston  and  Chicago, 

rewarding  a  consecutive  reading.  The  narrative  tion  of  both  mistr^  and  maid  in  the  theory  thorough,  and  philosophi- 

is  indeed  fascinating  enough  to  create  an  interest  and  practice  of  their  professions.  The  b<Mk  is  cal  lectures  on  the  work  of  the  Christian  minis- 

where  none  already  exists.  The  style,  though  charmingly  written,  with  ample  illustration  of  which  have  ever  fallen  into  our  hands, 

condensed,  is  eminently  literary,  and  the  author  principles  and  a  large  view  of  the  whole  situa-  lectures  on  preaching,  on  pas- 

well  knows  how  to  apportion  picturesque  detail  tion,  biased  by  no  false  sympathy  with  either  brilliant  and  fascinating,  but 

to  central  fact.  For  example,  in  the  chapter  on  party  interested  in  the  subject.  It  deserves  the  discriminating,  more  comprehensive, 


The  Later  Elstiennes,  which  forms  a  section  of  careful  study  of  all  intelligent  women  whether  Scriptural  than  these.  The  author  seeks 


the  very  interesting  Part  II.  on  the  Earlier  employer  or  employed. 


a  way  to  get  at  the  root  of  the  matter.  The 


Printed  Books  carried  over  from  the  first  vol-  An  Illustrated  Flora  of  the  Northern  United  book  is  eminently  a  serious  book.  It  regards  the 

ume,  instead  of  giving  in  detail  the  dry  facts  Sto^,  Canada,  and  the  BritiJ  P^reions  Christian  ministry  as  a  holy  office,  whatever  its 

of  the  carers  and  publishing  undertakings  of  ^uthe^r Boundary  o^  ^rgSia  aid  from  forms,  and  whatever  differences  respecting  it 

all  the  printerB  of  this  great  family,  preeeDtB  Atlantic  Ocean  Westward  to  the  102d  prevail  among  men.  It  is  in  touch  with  the 

“with  some  fulness  the  life  and  work  of  Robert,  Meridian.  By  Nathaniel  Lord  Britton,  time-spirit  and  the  time-movement,  and  yet  it 
because  he  stands  out  as  the  most  distinctive  is  sufficiently  and  safely  conservative.  Read  the 

and  forcible  member  of  a  famous  literary  family.  New  York  Botanical  Slr“eS  and  Hon.  thoughts  on  liturgical  and  homilitical  qualiflca- 

and  because  his  experience  illustrates  very  fairly  Addison  Brown,  President  of  the  Torrey  tion,  on  the  doom  of  leadership,  on  mental  stag- 

the  characteristic  features  and  the  chief  diffi-  Botanical  Club.  The  Etescriptive  Text  nation,  on  mental  seclusion,  on  fellowship  with 

culties  of  the  business  of  publishing  books  in  chieily  prepared  by  Prof^r  Britton,  with  ^  affaire,  and  with  people;  on  the  process 
Franro  in  the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth  cen-  groups;  the  Figures  ^eo  drawn  under  hie  of  reconstruction  now  occurring  in  the  organized 

tury.  This  Robert  is  he  to  whom  the  division  supervision.  In  three  volumes.  New  York:  church;  read  the  closing  paragraphs  of  the  book 

of  the  New  Testament  into  verses  is  attributed.  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.  1897.  Vol.  II.  ^.00.  itself.  Every  minister  will  be  helped  by  such 

The  history  of  his  career  as  printer  is  very 


of  the  New  Testament  into  verses  is  attributed.  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.  1897.  Vol.  II.  ^.00.  itself.  Every  minister  will  be  helped  by  such 
The  history  of  his  career  as  printer  is  very  It  is  with  extreme  satisfaction  that  the  second  perusal  to  a  reestablishment  on  the  things  that 
closely  interwoven  with  the  story  of  the  Refor-  of  these  volumes  will  be  received  by  the  botanists  remain,  to  a  now  confidence  in  the  future  of 
mation  and  of  the  spread  of  popular  instruction,  of  this  country,  and  warm  gratitude  will  be  felt  Christian  Church,  and  to  a  new  belief  in 

and  the  author's  fine  ability  for  the  work  he  has  anew  by  all  who  use  this  valuable  work  to  the  two  divine  efficiency  of  the  truth  as  it  is  in 

in  hand  is  shown  by  the  judgment  with  which  men  whose  names  appear  on  the  title  page,  to  jesus.  That  Theological  Seminary  over  which 
he  has  perceived  just  how  far  discussion  of  the  generous  lover  of  plants  who  planned  the  guch  a  man  as  this  author  presides,  cannot  fail 
the  large  interests  of  the  period  is  necessary  to  enterprise,  and  to  the  scientist  whose  knowledge  a  blessing  to  the  young  ministry  of  the 

elucidate  the  special  movement  of  which  this  and  careful  supervision  have  brought  it  to  such  period. 

work  is  a  chronicle.  In  the  study  of  The  Begin-  a  successful  conclusion.  The  work  has  already  of  the  Snow  Pearls.  Tales 

nings  of  Property  in  Literature,  which  occupies  taken  rank  as  a  standard;  it  will  be  at  the  from  Puget  Soui.d.  By  Ella  Higginson. 

the  third  and  final  division  of  the  work,  there  elbow  of  every  working  systematist,  and  on  the  The  Macmillan  Company.  11.50. 

is  a  fine  blending  of  description  of  usage,  ard  shelves  of  each  private  or  public  library  to  The  note  of  pathos  struck  in  the  first  of  these 
record  of  fact  with  discussion  of  principle.  The  which  plant  lovers  resort.  For  the  advanced  tales,  “The  Flower  that  grew  in  the  Sand,’’ 
last  chapter,  on  The  £>evelopment  of  the  Concep-  student  it  serves  as  a  manual,  for  beginners  as  which  gave  the  name  to  an  earlier  edition — rings 


tion  of  Literary  Property,  is  a  lucid  treatment  of  a  book  of  reference.  with  varying  cadence,  but  with  deepening  tone 

a  subject  which  is  fundamental  to  the  copyright  The  feature  of  the  work  which  first  attracts  to  the  very  last  one.  There  is  a  distinct  kind  of 

laws  of  to  day  and  which  has  hitherto  been  in-  attention,  and  which  will  prove  extraordinarily  heartache  in  each;  an  assortment  that  must  fit 
volved  in  much  obscurity.  The  work  contains  helpful  to  the  student,  is  the  wealth  of  excellent  every  mood  of  mind  that  is  eager  to  be  moved 
many  interesting  selections  from  descriptive  lists  illustration  with  which  the  text  is  supplemented,  by  a  display  of  human  emotion.  The  enow 
of  works  issued  by  the  great  printers  of  the  Every  one  who  has  used  the  European  hand  pearls  that  embellish  the  cover  are  crystal  tears; 
period  and  is  furnished  with  a  full  index.  books  and  by  turning  to  the  drawings  solved  at  they  mark  the  place  of  infinite  sorrows,  of  hero- 

Domestic  Service.  By  Lucy  Maynard  Salmon,  once  some  difficult  problem  which  verbal  deecrip-  ism  that  costs  humanity  dear.  You  can  find 
New  York :  The  Macmillian  Company.  1897.  tions  have  only  rendered  more  confusing,  has  these  people  of  whom  our  author  writes  any- 
This  valuable  work  is  based  upon  a  series  of  longed  for  the  appearance  of  an  illustrated  fiora  where;  but  she  gives  them  such  a  setting  in  the 
schedules,  the  blanks  for  which  were  widely  of  this  country.  The  drawings  are  carefully  ex-  life  about  Puget  Sound,  as  to  make  them  most 
distributed  through  the  students  of  Vassar  Col-  ecuted  and  have  been  reduced  for  publication  realistic  and  impressive.  The  power  of  the  tales 
lege  in  1888  and  1889.  The  blanks  were  made  in  from  life  size,  so  that  the  use  of  a  lens  will  is  manifest  in  the  depression,  that  accompanies 
three  forms,  as  shown  in  the  Appendix,  one  for  restore  the  parts  to  the  ordinary  magnitude,  the  reading;  three  in  successon  will  insure  an 
employers,  one  for  employees,  and  one  asking  for  Only  parts  of  large  plants  are  figured,  and  the  attack  of  melancholia.  This  undertone  of  sad- 
miscellaneous  information  in  regard  to  Woman’s  drawings  are  left  uncolored  since  the  authors  ness  is  in  life,  we  know  I  Some  say  it  is  that 
Exchanges,  the  teaching  of  household  employ-  have  endeavored  in  every  way  to  reduce  the  size  which  goes  to  heaven.  But  what  God’s  angels 
ments  and  kindred  subjects.  The  number  of  and  cost  of  the  work  and  bring  it  within  the  can  bear,  our  poor  human  hearts  would  break 
schedules  filled  out  by  employers  (1025)  is  much  reach  of  the  greatest  possible  number.  under.  So  the  cry  is  mercifully  hushed  from 

larger  than  that  of  those  returned  by  employees  A  glance  at  the  names  of  genera  and  species  our  hearing.  Ella  Higginson’s  soul  is  responsive 

(719),  but  both  are  sufficiently  large  to  be  to  a  will  surprise  many  who  are  accustomed  to  works  to  the  sad  undertone;  and  she  seems  strong  to 
certain  degree  representative,  and  from  the  re-  in  which  the  stern  law  of  priority  has  not  yet  bear  it.  A  brave  woman  is  the  best  nurse  of 
plies  thus  given,  tabulated,  combined  and  gener-  overturned  the  old  accepted  nomenclature.  It  desperate  cases.  But  may  God  pity  the  aching 
alized,  a  valuable  basis  for  discussion  was  will  be  hard  to  recognize  in  Cypripedium  regi-  hearts  and  spare  us  from  all  He  rightly  can  I 

secured.  A  part  of  the  volume  is  historical ;  a  nae  the  showy  Ladies’  Slipper ;  Spiranthea  has  _ _ 

part  gives  the  facts  developed  by  these  schedules,  become  Oyrostachys ;  Meiboniia  confronts  us  The  Old  Santa  Fe  Trail  \b  soon  to  be  issued 
a  large  part  is  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  the  when  we  look  for  Deamodium.  The  old  order  of  by  the  Macmillan  Company.  Written  by  Colonel 
difficulties  and  needs  brought  out  by  the  facts,  families  also  has  suffered  two  severe  changes;  Henry  Inman  of  the  United  States  Army  it 
Such  a  discussion  may  be  worth  little  or  much  the  first  volume  begins  with  the  Ferns  instead 

according  to  the  mind  from  which  it  emanates,  of  with  the  Crowfoot  family,  nor  do  these  latter  to  whom  the  volume  is  dedicated,  and  Kit  Car- 
As  here  carried  on  it  is  worth  much.  Professor  end  the  list;  the  end  as  place  of  honor  is  re-  son  took  prominent  and  picturesque  parts. 

Salmon,  having  presented  the  economic  phases  served  for  the  most  complex  family,  the  Com-  The  narrative  is  as  fascinating  as  a  novel. 

•of  domestic  service  and  discussed  its  difficulties  poaitae.  The  reader  will  find  in  the  Introduc-  ““ture  an- 

,  XV  X  J  •  X  #  XU  I  X  «  x^  »  V  X  V  1  1  J-  *  XV  nounced  by  the  same  firm  IS,  Stnptnflf  Ferae* /or 

from  the  standpoint  of  the  employer,  sets  off  tion  a  clear  but  scholarly  discussion  of  these  Children.  A  group  of  eightMn  mngs  set  to 

the  advantages  of  domestic  serrico  against  its  changes,  and  will  probably,  after  the  first  shock  music  and  illustrated  by  Lydia  Avery  Crowley. 


period  and  is  furnished  with  a  full  index. 
Domestic  Service.  By  Lucy  Maynard  Salmon. 


The  Old  Santa  Fe  Trail  is  soon  to  be  issued 
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DIhT  Tr^ir^TTQ  portion  m  other  directions;  and  while  delivered 

1  11  ■  I\L,L1Lj1  V/ U  w  1  l\.liwO  irom  a  certain  class  of  temptations,  is  well-nigh 


The  Central  Presbyterian  deprecates  over-de¬ 
votion  to  things  not  clearly  revealed  and  as  sec¬ 
ondary  importance,  as  divisive  and  unprofitable 
in  tendency: 

The  obstinacv  of  opinion  among  Christians 
who  think,  leads  multitudes  to  prefer  a  system 
of  religion  that  dispenses  with  thought,  and. 
requires  a  series  of  observances  in  its  place. 
We  suppose  that,  after  all.  this  quietus  of  the 
refiective  powers  is  the  most  efficient  of  all  mo¬ 
tives  that  incline  intelligent  people  in  the  mod¬ 
ern  world  to  join  or  remain  in  the  Church  of 
Rome. 

This  fondneee  for  opinion,  this  over  confidence 
in  rational  conclusions,  is  an  exerise  of  faith  as 
real  as  we  can  possibly  exhibit  in  the  religious 
sphere.  The  invalid  relies  upon  his  physician. 
The  voyager  confides  in  the  ocean -steamer..  The 
business  man  trusts  his  bank  or  his  insurance 
company.  The  Christian  rests  his  hopes  upon 
he  promises  of  Christ.  But  the  strongest  ex¬ 
hibition  of  faith  is  the  tenacity  of  religious  men 
for  their  peculiar  views  in  regard  to  debateohfe 
questions  suggested  in  the  Scriptures.  Our  im¬ 
pression  is  that  the  human  mind  is  always  per 
verted,  more  or  less,  when  its  confidence  in  its 
conclusions  is  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  clear¬ 
ness  of  revelation. 

No  devout  student  of  the  Bible  can  fail  to  en¬ 
counter  difficulties*  in  its  pages  which  are  at 
pesent  insuperable.  Its  obscure  and  its  luminous 
parts  are  doubtless  designed  for  wise  ends  known 
only  to  God.  Mutual  assistance  in  earnest  en¬ 
deavors  to  explore  the  more  obscure  passagra.  is 
a  noble  duty  of  Christian  scholarship.  But  a 
querulous  spirit  in  such  work  is  out  of  harmony 
with  the  cross,  which  should  never  be  out  of 
sight  Our  own  section  of  the  Church  has  en¬ 
joyed  internal  peace  on  doctrinal  subjects  for 
many  years.  Ardent  theorists  may  ersily  plunge 
it  into  a  controversy  seriously  detrimental  to  its 
best  interests.  Lei  us  pray  to  be  delivered  from 
temptation.  Let  us  carefully  discriminate  be¬ 
tween  zeal  for  a  mere  opinion,  and  zeal  for  an 
article  of  faith.  Let  us  control  our  ardor  for 
obscure  truth,  lest  we  become  oblivious  of  prin¬ 
ciples  clearly  exposed  to  our  eight  by  tae  cloud 
lees  radiance  of  Calvary. 

»  ♦  »  ■ 

The  Examiner  quotes  and  touches  upon  what 
President  Hall  of  Clark  University,  is  reported 
to  have  said  recently : . 

“We  find  elaborate  vows  in  the  Christian 
Endeavor  Society.  How  much  shall  we  rely  on 
them  ?  That  is  a  grave  question.  The  oath 
should  not  be  taken  too  early,  and  certainly  no 
oath  should  be  taken  that  cannot  be  kept.  For 
a  young  person  to  take  an  oath  which  extends 
for  years  into  the  future,  and  which  is  almost 
sure,  it  seems  to  me,  to  be  broken,  is  a  very 
serious  thing.  ’’ 

It  is  quite  possible — nay,  inevitable — that 
many,  if  not  all.  who  take  the  Endeavor  pledge 
may  sometimes  break  it.  But  is  that  a  valid 
reason  for  not  taking  it  ?  If  the  answer  is  yes, 
why  is  it  not  an  equally  valid  objection  to  tak¬ 
ing  upon  one  the  vows  of  Christ  ?  Shall  we 
counsel  the  young  to  put  off  acceptance  of  Christ 
for  fear  they  may  not  keep  their  pledge  of  fealty 
to  him  ?  That  would  be  a  sad  mistake.  The 
teaching  of  experience  is  that  those  who  become 
Christians  at  an  early  age  make  the  most  stead 
fast  and  consistent  disciples.  The  Endeavor 
pledge  is  but  a  pledge  to  higher  Christian 
living,  and  its  freijuent  renewal  is  a  constant 
reminder  of  the  obligation  of  every  disciple  of 
the  Lord  to  live  that  nobler  life. 

It  is  a  serious  thing  to  become  a  Christian. 
But  those  who  object  to  taking  the  step  on  that 
account  forget  that  it  is  an  infinitely  more  seri¬ 
ous  thing  not  to  become  one.  The  issues  of  life 
— not  of  this  world  only,  but  of  the  world  eter 
nal— depend  upon  the  decision.  He  who  hesi¬ 
tates  risks  an  infinity  of  blessedness,  for  “we 
know  not  what  a  day  may  bring  forth.  ’  ’  A 
brief  delay,  an  hour,  a  moment  of  indecision, 
may  make  decision  forever  impossible.  “Grasp 
the  present  moment,  seize  it  with  avidity,”  was 
the  advice  of  a  wise  man  concerning  a  matter 
of  immeasurably  less  importance.  There  is 
safety  anu  an  eternity  of  happiness  in  immedi¬ 
ate  acceptance  of  Jesus  as  ^viour  and  Lord ; 
there  is  peril,  and  the  possibility  of  unending 
separation  from  the  presence  of  God  in  putting 
off  the  day  of  salvation. 


overwhelmed  with  a  different  class.  His  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  usefulness  are  by  no  means  as  great 
as  thoughtless  people  are  apt  to  imagine,  since 
there  is  very  much  that  money  cannot  do,  and 
large  wisdom  is  required  to  do  greater  good 
than  harm  with  large  gifts.  Extremely  few 
wealthy  men  know  how  to  get  the  most  happi¬ 
ness  out  of  their  money.  In  most  cases  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  ths  property  owns  the  man,  instead 
of  ths  man  owning  the  property.  Too  often  a 
great  fortune  is  a  great  servitude ;  it  is  always. 

great  responsibility.  The  amount  of  one’s 
income,  or  even  the  amount  of  one’s  surplus, 
does  not  measure  the  amount  of  real  opulence. 
Riches  are  in  the  mind  and  in  the  emotions. 

To  know  how  to  dispense  with  wealth  is  to 
possess  it”  “Wealth  is  not  his  that  has  it,  but 
his  that  enjoys  it.”  He  that  has  little  and 
wants  lees  is  richer  than  he  that  has  much  but 
wants  more.” 

The  Christian  Advocate  has  a  pair  of  para¬ 
graphs,  the  latter  one  of  which  fairly  springs  the 
question— Is  an  Episcopal  Bishop’s  life  worth 
living  in  time  of  Cathedra)  building  ? 

We  desire  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  Rev. 
William  6.  Hale,  who  wrote  the  remarkable 
article  on  “Church  Entertainments”  which 
appeared  in  “The  Forum”  in  January  last,  to 
the  astonishing  conduct  of  St.  Luke’s  Protest 
ant  Episcopal  Church  in  Malden,  Mass.  On  the 
30th  of  June,  in  their  parish  house,  the  young 
men’s  class  gave  an  entertainment  in  aid  of  the 
church  funds,  in  which  the  newest  features 
were  introduced,  the  latest  Negro  songs  sung, 
and  the  most  witty  jokes  presented.  Among 
other  things,  there  was  a  ghost  dance,  which 
they  claim  was  worth  the  price  of  the  admis¬ 
sion,  and  there  were  fourteen  alleged  colored 
minstrels.  Between  the  acts  gypsy  maidens 
appeared  in  their  costumes  and  served  ice  cream. 
At  the  close  of  the  entertainment  there  was  a 
general  dance.  Mr.  Hale  is  doing  a  good  work. 
He  was  unfortunate  in  making  an  unusual  num 
ber  of  mistakes  in  his  article,  which  were  duly 
pointed  out  by  “Zion’s  Herald”  and  “The  In¬ 
dependent.”  For  the  most  part,  his  errors  were 
to  the  detriment  of  churches  of  denominations 
other  than  his  own. 

Non-union  men  being  employed  on  the  new 
Protestant  Episcopal  Cathedral  in  this  city, 
the  Hod-hoisting  Engineers’  Union  writes 
Bishop  Potter,  lately  in  attendance  on  the  Lam¬ 
beth  Conference  of  all  bishops  in  communion 
with  the  Church  of  England,  this  question  :  “If 
a  church  or  cathedral  be  built  by  non-union  men, 
should  it  be  attended  by  union  worshipers?” 
Suppose  the  terms  of  the  question  be  reversed. 
If  a  church  or  cathedral  be  built  by  union  men, 
should  it  be  attended  by  non  union  members. 
Do  the  members  of  the  Hod  hoisting  Engi¬ 
neers’  Union  attend  church  ?  If  so,  is  it  be¬ 
cause  it  is  a  human  institution,  or  a  divine 
one  ?  a  voluntary  function,  or  a  solemn  obliga¬ 
tion  which  they  owe  to  God,  whatever  the  errors 
of  its  human  mana^rs  ?  It  will  be  interesting 
to  see  what  reply  Bishop  Potter  will  make  to 
this  question.  Will  be  secure  the  dismissal  of 
the  men  ?  or  persuade  them  to  join  the  union  7 
or  deny  that  he  is  responsible  ?  or  descant  on 
the  supreme  authority  of  the  Church  ? 


tween  two  countries  that  for  centuries  were- 
rivals.  Perhaps  the  wish  to  preserve  the  dis¬ 
tinction  is  purely  sentimental — and  certainly  a 
good  deal  of  ridicule  has  been  cast  upon  it  in 
London— but,  nevertheless,  Scotsmen  are  patri¬ 
otic  enough  to  desire  to  live  up  to  their,  history 
and  to  refuse  to  be  conquered  by  trickery,  just 
as  five  or  six  centuries  ago  they  refusrd  to  be 
conquered  by  force  of  arms. 


Zion’s  Herald  discourses  of  Affluence: 

It  is  easy  to  overestimate  the  advantages  of 
wealth ;  yet  a  professed  contempt  for  riches  is 
rarely  sincere.  The  sober,  medium  view  is  the 
true  one.  The  man  of  means,  while  freed  from 
some  kinds  of  care  and  trouble,  has  a  double 


The  Scottish  American  evidently  thinks  the 
present  a  good  time  to  inculcate  proper  usage  on 
all  who  aspire  to  correct  speech — as  weil  British 
officials  as  more  private  persons  of  intelligence, 
in  Britain  and  America : 

In  a  proclamation  recently  issued  by  the  ad¬ 
mirals  of  the  foreign  fleets  to  the  people  of 
Crete  the  word  “English”  was  used  inst^d  of 
“British,”  and  last  month  Dr.  Clark.  M. P.  for 
Caithness  shire,  called  the  attention  of  the 
House  of  Commons  to  that  flagrant  blunder. 
For  this  he  deserves  the  thanks  of  ail  patri¬ 
otic  Scotsmen.  Such  watchfulness  on  the  part 
of  Scotland’s  representatives  in  Parliament  is 
likely  to  do  far  more  good  than  ostentatious 
petitions  to  Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  who,  after 
all,  has  little  or  no  power  to  prevent  the  ac¬ 
knowledged  illegal  and  improper  use  of  these 
terms.  That  misuse  has  arisen  either  through 
the  carelessness  or  vanity  of  Englishmen  prone 
to  forget  the  fact  that  the  British  nation  is  made 
up  of  the  people  of  three  countries,  and  not  of 
those  of  one.  At  the  time  of  the  Union  between 
England  and  Scotland  it  was  prophesied  that 
Scotland  would  ultimately  be  swallowed  up  by 
its  partner,  and  special  precautions  were  taken 
with  the  object  of  preserving  the  nationality  of 
Scotland.  If  these  precautions  are  to  be  delib 
erately  ignored,  then  obviously  the  gloomy 

Sropheciee  of  those  who  opposed  the  Union  will 
e  fulfilled,  and  there  will  be  no  distinction  be- 


The  Southern  Cross  of  the  far  city  of  Mel¬ 
bourne,  Australia,  refers  to  the  passing  of  the 
Jubilee  in  its  issue  of  July  2d,  just  at  band: 

It  is  matter  for  genuine  thankfulness  that  the 
most  picturesque  and  striking  function  in  Brit¬ 
ish  history  has  been  marred  by  no  calamity. 
Let  us  hope  that  the  moral  result  of  a  demon¬ 
stration  so  amazing  will  be  wholesome  and  en¬ 
during.  There  ought  to  be  burnt  in  on  the  con¬ 
science  and  imagination  of  the  British  people  a 
new  sense  of  the  Divine  goodness,  a  new  convic¬ 
tion  of  the  great  part  in  history  God  means  us- 
to  play,  and  a  new  resolve  to  bring  all  national 
acts  under  the  government  of  Christ’s  law. 

In  many  respects  the  most  touching  and  beau¬ 
tiful  feature  of  the  celebrations  in  Melbourne- 
was  the  great  gathering  of  Sunday-school  chil¬ 
dren  in  the  Exhibition  building  on  Friday. 
Nearly  18,000  children  were  present,  and  the 
galleries  resembled  nothing  so  much  as  a  gigan¬ 
tic  human  flower  garden,  one  vast  slope  of 
youthful  faces.  And  when  so  many  childish 
voices  melted  into  the  National  Anthem,  or 
into  a  familiar  and  simple  hymn,  and  the  music 
clear,  abd  sweet,  and  thrilling,  poured  along 
the  roof  of  the  great  building,  the  effect  was 
simply  overwhelming.  Even  the  reporters  for  the 
daily  papers — the  toughest  and  least  emotional 
of  all  human  beings — were  strangely  moved  by 
it,  and  their  reports  are  marked  by  a  quite 
unusual  note  of  enthusiasm.  What  is  it  makes 
the  eight  of  a  great  mass  of  childish  faces,  and 
the  sound  of  the  voices  of  18,000  children,  flow¬ 
ing  through  the  melody  of  a  familiar  hymn,  an 
experience  so  moving  7  A  philosopher  might- 
well  meditate  on  that  problem  and  find  in  it 
some  very  wholesome  truths.  The  children,  on 
the  whole — and  very  wisely — have  filled  a  large 
space  in  the  ceremonies  of  the  Jubilee.  And 
when,  years  hence,  they,  in  their  turn,  are 
fathers  and  mothers — perhaps  with  hair  turned 
white  with  years,  and  faces  ploughed  with  care 
— the  memories  of  the  good  Queen’s  Jubilee  will 
still  shine,  with  a  sort  of  golden  light,  in  their 
memories. 

The  Christian  Intelligencer  is  rightly  zealous- 
for  the  preservation  of  our  forests : 

In  the  Atlantic  Monthly  of  this  month  Mr. 
John  Muir,  who  made  known  to  the  world  the- 
great  glacier  in  Alaska  which  now  bears  his 
name,  begins  a  discussion  of  “The  American 
Forests”  in  th-sse  words:  “The  forests  of 
America,  however  slighted  by  man.  must  have- 
been  a  great  delight  to  God;  for  they  were  the 
best  He  ever  planted.  The  whole  continent  was 
a  garden,  and  from  the  beginning  it  seemed  to 
be  favor^  above  all  the  other  wild  parks  and 
gardens  of  the  globe.”  He  goes  on  to  describe 
the  preparation  made  for  the  trees,  and  the  plant¬ 
ing  of  the  groves  with  five  hundred  species  of 
trees,  “all  of  them  in  some  way  useful  for  man, 
ranging  in  size  from  twenty  five  feet  in  height- 
and  less  than  one  foot  in  diameter  at  the  ground 
to  four  hundred  feet  in  height  and  more  than 
twenty  feet  in  diameter— lordly  monarchs  pro¬ 
claiming  the  gospel  of  beauty  like  apostles.” 
He  tells  how  these  magnificent  forests  have  been 
ruthlessly  destroyed,  “and  the  smoke  of  their 
burning  has  risen  to  heaven  for  more  than  two 
hundred  years”  He  proclaims  t)  those  who 
have  ears  to  hear  that  every  other  civilized 
nation  has  been  compelled  to  protect  its  forests 
and  arrays  unanswerable  reasons  for  preserving 
a  large  portion  of  those  remaining  within  our 
boundaries, — “to  save  them  from  fools.” 

The  last  national  administration  issued  an 
edict  to  reserve  some  millions  of  acres  from  set¬ 
tlement  and  destruction.  At  once  the  covetous 
began  to  howl  and  rage  against  an  order  both 
timely,  just  and  wise,  and  their  outcries  have 
not  ceased.  They  are  enemies  of  our  national 
welfare,  sordid  souls  who  care  not  what  havoc 
they  may  make  if  they  can  put  a  few  dollars  in 
their  pockets.  The  nation  needs  the  forests  to 
meet  future  demands  for  lumber,  to  temper  the 
atmosphere,  to  maintain  the  springs  which  are 
the  headwaters  of  the  watercourses  small  and 
large  which  make  the  rivers.  The  executive 
order  reserving  these  precious  possessions  frons 
destruction  ought  to  be  supported  by  a  decided 
expression  of  public  approbation.  No  words  are 
too  strong  to  be  used  in  condemning  the  rapacity 
which  is  waiting  to  denude  the  hills  and  plain» 
of  their  glorious  robes,  which  are  nature’s  pro¬ 
tection  from  innumerable  ills  and  injuries. 
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XXXIV.— PAUL  PROTECTED  BY  HIS 
ROMAN  CITIZENSHIP. 

Acte  xzii.  23;  zzvii.  35. 

The  chief  captain  may  not  have  understood  a 
word  of  Paul’s  speech,  but  he  could  see  by  the 
actions  of  the  mob  that  his  defence  had  not 
been  satisfactory  to  them.  From  their  conduct 
he  drew  the  natural  conclusion  that  Paul  had 
been  guilty  of  some  great  crime,  and  as  the 
surest  way  of  getting  at  the  truth  of  the  matter 
he  gave  orders  that  the  prisoner  should  be  ex¬ 
amined  by  flogging.  Paul  was  accordingly  led 
into  the  castle  and  the  preliminary  ceremony  of 
binding  him  with  thongs  was  begun  ;  but  Paul 
knew  that  here  was  an  occasion  when  he  might 
with  good  hope  of  success  appeal  to  the  respect 
of  his  captors  for  the  Roman  law.  “Is  it  law¬ 
ful,’’  he  asked  the  attending  centurion,  “for 
you  to  scourge  a  man  that  is  a  Roman,  and  un¬ 
condemned  ?’’ 

The  question  was  too  important  to  be 
slighted.  The  centurion  immediately  consulted 
the  chief  captain,  who  felt  that  this  was  a 
matter  to  be  investigated.  He  came  at  once  to 
Paul,  and  inquired  more  fully  into  the  grounds 
of  his  Roman  citizenship.  He  himself  had 
purchased  this  privilege  at  a  great  price,  he 
said.  Paul  replied  that  he  was  free  born  ;  his 
father  or  some  remoter  ancestor  having  gained 
citizenship  either  by  purchase  or  by  valuable 
service.  The  chief  captain  was  struck  even  to 
awe  b>  this  intelligence;  he  arrested  the  prep¬ 
arations  for  flogging,  and  being  still  very  anx¬ 
ious  to  know  the  nature  of  the  prisoner's  crime, 
the  next  day  he  issued  a  summons  to  the  Sanhe¬ 
drin  to  convene,  and  caused  Paul  to  be  brought 
before  them. 

Many  in  that  assembly  were  personally  known 
to  Paul.  With  some  of  them  he  had  been  edu¬ 
cated,  with  many  in  that  august  semi-circle  he 
had  sat  and  given  his  voice  for  the  persecution 
of  Christians.  Surely  they  remembered  him, 
though  twenty  years  of  hard  service  and  many 
cares  must  have  greatly  changed  his  appearance. 
Very  quietly  but  firmly  he  began,  “Brethren,  I 
have  lived  before  Uod  in  all  good  conscience  till 
this  day.  ’’ 

Here  a  brutal  insult  interrupted  him.  The 
high  priest,  Ananias,  unmindful  both  of  his 
high  office  and  of  the  courtesy  toward  an  ac¬ 
cused  man  which  it  required  of  him,  commanded 
that  some  one  near  Paul  should  smite  him  on 
the  mouth.  The  dastardly  insult  roused  Paul’s 
indignation;  he  replied  with  words  which  were 
no  more  severe  than  the  occasion  called  for, 
though  more  severe  than  may  have  been  prudent. 
His  words  evoked  a  cry  of  indignation  which 
had  been  better  deserved  by  the  high  pirest’s 
own  conduct.  There  was  a  certain  irony  in  the 
gentleness  of  Paul’s  reply.  He  had  not  recog 
nized  him  as  the  high  priest,  for  Ananias  had 
held  that  office  only  a  few  years,  and  if,  as  was 
quite  likely,  he  was  not  acting  as  president  of 
the  council,  there  was  no  reason  why  Paul  should 
recognize  him.  Had  he  done  so,  he  said,  he 
would  not  have  spoken  thus,  because  the  office 
commands  respect. 

This  episode  was  more  than  sufficient  to  show 
Paul  that  he  had  no  hope  of  justice  from  this 
tribunal,  and  with  ready  tact  he  at  once  created 
a  diversion  in  his  favor  by  a  personal  appeal 
which  would  rouse  the  factional  spirit  of  the 
members  of  the  Sanhedrin.  Part  of  them  were 
Pharisees  and  part  were  Sadducees;  with  the 
cry  that  he  was  a  Pharisee,  the  son  of  a  Phari¬ 
see,  and  that  the  root  and  essence  of  the  matter 
for  which  he  was  called  in  question  was  the 


hope  of  a  resurrection  from  the  dead,  he  at  once 
transferred  the  centre  of  interest  from  himself  to 
a  vexed  question  among  the  rabbis  and  priests. 
The  contest  at  once  centered  on  this  point 
and  grew  hot  and  heavy;  between  friend 
and  foe  there  was  danger  that  Paul  would 
be  torn  in  piecea  Once  more  the  chief  captain 
had  to  intervene  and  rescue  him  by  force,  car¬ 
rying  him  to  the  only  safe  refuge,  the  fortress 
of  Antonina. 

On  the  night  that  followed  that  stormy  scene, 
the  second  night  of  an  imprisonment  that  in 
one  form  or  another  lasted  fsr  many  years,  Paul 
was  strengthened  by  a  vision.  The  Lord  stood 
by  him  and  assured  him  that  as  he  had  testified 
of  Him  in  Jerusalem  so  also  must  he  do  at  Rome. 
From  this  time  we  hear  no  more  of  those  anx¬ 
ieties  and  forebodings  which  had  occasionally 
clouded  his  spirit  The  consciousness  that  his 
Lord  was  guiding  him  made  it  a  matter  of  little 
consequence  to  him  through  what  thorny  or 
stony  paths  his  way  might  lie. 

His  enemies  were  full  of  anxious  activity. 
The  morning  had  no  sooner  dawned  than  fifty  of 
them  entered  into  a  conspiracy  by  one  means  or 
another  to  compass  Paul’s  death.  So  determined 
were  they  to  carry  out  this  design  that  they 
bound  themselves  with  an  awful  oath  not  to  eat 
or  drink  till  it  was  done.  Their  plan  was  sim¬ 
ple  enough;  they  would  ask  the  Sanhedrin  to 
intimate  to  the  chief  captain  that  it  was  deemed 
desirable  once  more  to  examine  Paul,  and  as 
soon  as  he  was  before  that  body  they  were  ready 
to  overpower  his  escort  of  Roman  soldiers  and 
assassinate  him. 

These  “fifty  men'’  probably  belonged  to  the 
infamous  band  of  Sicarii  (dagger-men)  or  pro 
fessional  assassins  whom  Felix  had  lately  intro¬ 
duced  into  Palestine,  and  who  were  one  of  the 
worst  scourges  which  that  country  ever  knew. 
They  professed  the  greatest  reverence  for  the 
Mosaic  Law,  and  made  any  supposed  tihnsgres- 
sion  of  it  a  pretext  for  murdering  those  to  whom 
they  were  hostile.  All  parties  hired  the  services 
of  this  atrocious  band,  and  there  is  little  reason 
to  doubt  that  though  the  first  open  overtures 
to  the  Sanhedrin  came  from  them,  they  had 
been  secretly  approached  by  some  members  of 
that  body. 

The  plan  which  they  suggested  was  perfectly 
feasible  and  would  have  succeeded  had  it  not  ip 
some  way  leaked  out.  It  is  very  well  worthy  of 
notice  that  all  the  conspiracies  against  Paul  did 
leak  out  in  time  for  him  to  save  himself;  it  was 
BO  at  Ephesus,  at  Corinth,  at  Jerusalem.  The 
designs  of  his  enemies  became  known  to  Paul’s 
nephew,  who  lived  in  Jerusalem.  Paul  was  not 
kept  so  close  a  prisoner  but  that  this  nephew  was 
permitted  to  come  to  him,  and  when  the  young 
man  had  told  his  uncle  what  he  had  heard* 
Paul  at  once  sent  him  to  the  chief  captain. 

It  was  not  difficult  for  Claudius  Lysias  to  per 
ceive  that  this  communication  was  indeed  im¬ 
portant.  He  doubtless  knew  enough  of  the 
doings  of  the  Sicarii  and  their  supporters  to  be 
able  to  apprehend  the  full  bearing  of  the  plot. 
Dismissing  the  young  man  with  strict  injunc 
tions  to  secrecy,  he  made  arrangements  to  send 
Paul  that  very  night  under  a  strong  escort  to 
Ceesarea,  the  residence  of  the  Roman  governor. 
To  him  he  wrote  a  letter,  giving  an  account  of 
the  circumstances  (not  omitting  to  set  his  own 
services  in  a  favorable  light) ;  and  at  nine  in  the 
evening  the  party  was  despatched,  Paul  being 
guarded  by  a  no  less  formidable  force  than  two 
hundred  foot  soldiers,  seventy  horsemen,  and 
two  hundred  spearmen,  with  a  spare  horse  for 
the  prisoner.  This  large  escort  shows  how  great 
respect  the  chief  captain  had  for  the  dignity  of 
law,  which  would  be  violated  by  the  assassina¬ 
tion  of  a  prisoner,  and  also  how  great  a  respect 
for  the  person  of  a  man,  though  a  prisoner,  who 
had  the  proud  honor  of  being  a  Roman  citizen. 

At  the  rapid  foot  pace  of  a  forced  march  along 
the  fine  Roman  road,  Paul  and  his  escort  reached 


Anti  pa  trie  in  the  early  morning.  Here  the  foot 
soldiers  turned  back,  the  danger  of  surprise 
being  past.  That  same  afternoon  Paul  and  his 
mounted  escort  entered  Caesarea,  and  the  cen¬ 
turion  in  charge  gave  Paul  over  into  the  custody 
of  the  governor,  Felix. 

Felix  was  a  thoroughly  bad  man,  tyrannical, 
revengeful,  cowardly,  licentious  and  corrupt. 
Not  long  before  this  he  had,  with  the  aid  of  a 
magician,  who,  with  some  reason  is  supposed 
to  be  Simon  Magus,  enticed'from  her  husband 
Drusilla,  the  great  grand  daughter  of  Herod  the 
Great  and  daughter  of  HerodJ  Agrippa,  who  had 
died  so  miserably  at  Tyre  about  sixteen  years 
before.  This  was  the  man'  before  whom  Paul 
was  now  brought.  Having^read  the  chief  cap¬ 
tain’s  letter,  wherein  it  was  mentioned  that  Paul 
was  a  Roman  citizen,  Felix  asked  the  question 
which  would  naturally  first  occur  to  him.  lo 
what  province  does  he  belong  ?  for  no  Roman 
governor  would  willingly  infringe  the  authority 
of  another.  Having  heard  that  he  was  of  Cilicia, 
a  province  too  remote  to  give  rise  to  any  compli¬ 
cations,  he  simply  gave  orders  for  the  prisoner’s 
safe  keeping^  until  such  time  as  his  accusers 
should  appear.  _ 

INTERNATIONAL  LESSON. 

The  Excellence  op  Christlan  Love. 

1  Cor.  xiii.  1-1.3. 

Golden  Text. — And  now  abideth  faith,  hope, 
charity,  these  three,  but  the  greatest  of  these  is 
charity  (1  Cor.  xiii.  13).  This  subject  was 
treated  at  some  length  in  the  Bible  Study  Union 
lesson  for  June  20th,  to  which  the  student  is  re¬ 
ferred. 

The  lesson  properly  begins  with  the  last  verse 
of  chapter  12.  The  apostle  has  been  writing 
about  the  various  gifts  and  graces  of  Christian¬ 
ity.  In  the  Corinthian  church  there  were  men 
of  very  varied  gifts:  but  these  were  all  the  direct 

?;ift  of  the  Holy  Spirit  Therefore  it  was  wrong 
or  any  man  to  pride  himself  on  his  gift  what¬ 
ever  it  might  be.  Paul  says  all  these  gifts  are 
to  be  earnestly  desired,  and  yet  there  is  a  more 
excellent  way;  namely,  to  cultivate  the  Chris¬ 
tian  graces.  Of  these,  charity,  that  is  the 
benevolent  love  which  is  allied  to  the  love  of 
God  for  men,  is  the  greatest,  since  without  it  no 
other  grace  is  complete. 

The  description  of  charity  in  verses  4-7  shows 
that  this  grace  unites  the  warmth  and  devotion 
of  love  with  the  benevolence  and  self-forgetful¬ 
ness  of  charity — Patience,  joy  in  the  excellence 
of  others,  modesty,  courtesy,  unselfishness, 
long  suffering,  a  generous  estimate  of  the  motives 
of  others,  a  love  of  goodness,  gratitude,  confi¬ 
dence,  hope,  trust,  as  regarding  the  character 
and  conduct  of  others ;  these  are  the  character¬ 
istics  of  true  love. 

In  the  nature  of  things  faith  must  paw  away 
in  sight,  hope  is  extinguished  in  fruition,  but 
love  abides  forever. 

PARK  COIXBOK. 

Park  College  for  training  Christian  workers, 
situated  about  nine  miles  above  Kansas  City, 
Missouri,  has  been  much  blessed  during  the 
summer  in  spiritual  things.  The  Rev.  Cleland 
B.  McAfee,  the  regular  minister,  has  been 
absent  on  Sundays  during  the  past  _  month, 
preachii^  in  the  First  Church,  St.  Louis.  Mr. 
Joseph  &nest  McAfee  has,  however,  been  hold¬ 
ing  services  for  the  students  every  Sabbath  morn¬ 
ing  and  the  Christian  Endeavor  Societies  have 
had  services  in  the  evenings  This  college  was 
established  in  1875.  and  every  graduating  class 
between  1884  and  1896.  with  but  one  exception, 
is  represented  on  tbe  Foreign  Mission  field;  and 
every  class  from  1879  to  1894  is  represented  on 
the  Home  Mission  field  by  from  one’  to  twelve 
ordained  missionaries.  The  graduates  of  the 
last  three  years  who  are  still  pursuing  their 
theological  studies,  will  largely  swell  the  mis¬ 
sionary  ranks.  Between  June.  1879,  and  June, 
1895,  two  hundred  and  forty-five  students  were 
graduated  from  Park  College.  One  hundred  and 
twenty  eight  of  these  graduates  are  women,  and 
one  hundred  and  seventeen  are  men.  There  is 
no  graduate  who  is  not  a  professing  Christian. 
The  majority  of  the  graduates  are  iSresbyterians. 

The  venerable  Rev.  E.  B.  Sherwood,  D.D. , 
the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  has  been 
sixty  years  in  the  ministry  and  is  still  in  active 
service.  He  is  a  brother  of  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Hatch, 
the  estimable  wife  of  Mr.  Je^se  W.  Hatch,  a 
leading  elder  in  the  historical  Brick  Presby- 
trian  Church  of  Rochester,  New  York.  *. 
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The  Spirit  of  Christ. 

Aug.  16.  Love  of  Prayer.  Matthew  11 :  Bt-St 

17.  Courage.  Matthew  26 ;  17A6. 

18.  Humility.  Philippiana2:  1-11. 

19.  Earnestness.  John8:&-30 

20.  SeU-sacriflce.  John  12 :  27-81. 

21.  Sympathy.  John  8:  1-11. 

22.  Topic— Have  we  the  spirit  of  Christ?  Romans 

8 :  1-18. 

Have  we  the  Spirit  of  Christ  ?  In  anything 
like  Christ’s  fullness  and  completeness.  “No.” 
In  dim  dawn'ngs,  small  beginnings,  slight  mov- 
ings,  fitful  yearnings,  “Yes.”  The  Spirit  of 
Christ  is  a  goal  to  be  reached,  an  attainment  to 
be  won,  a  treasure  to  be  sought,  a  life  to  be 
striven  for.  Imperfection  in  achievement  need 
not  necessarily  hinder  perfect  sincerity  in  desire. 
The  world  only  crowns  those  who  win.  God  re¬ 
wards  those  who  truly  try.  Philippians  iii. 
12  14,  is  comforting  and  instructive  at  this 
point:  “Not  that  I  have  already  attained,  or 
am  already  made  perfect;  but  I  press  on,  if  so 
be  that  I  may  apprehend  that  for  which  also  I 
was  appprehended  by  Christ  Jesus.  Brethren,  I 
count  not  myself  yet  to  have  apprehended :  but 
one  thing  I  do — forgetting  those  things  which 
are  behind,  and  stretching  forward  to  the  things 
which  are  before,  I  press  on  toward  the  goal, 
unto  the  prize  of  the  high  calling  of  God  in 
Christ  Jesus.”  Paul’s  reliance  is  not  on  the 
product  but  upon  the  sustained  effort.  The 
achievement  is  imperfect,  but  the  endeavor  is 
heroic  and  persistent.  To  look  only  at  the  result 
would  discourage,  to  contemplate  the  attempt 
inspires.  In  the  twenty-first  chapter  of  John 
there  is  a  sweet  bit  which  fits  in  here.  For  the 
third  time  Christ  has  pressed  home  the  ques¬ 
tion,  “ Lo vest  thou  Me  ?”  His  insistence  hurts 
Peter’s  already  tender  heart.  Unbaring  his 
soul  to  the  Master’s  gaze,  he  answered.  “Lord, 
Thou  knDwest  all  things;  Thou  knowest  that  I 
love  Thee.” 

That  is  a  great  moment  in  a  life,  when,  un¬ 
bared  in  the  presence  of  Christ,  it  can  say,  “In 
spite  of  imperfection,  there  is  yet  sincerity.” 
Paradoxical  as  it  may  seem  to  the  world,  Christ 
knew  Hiat  the  same  Peter  who  denied  Him  with 
an  oath,  also  loved,  and  would  serve  Him  even 
unto  death.  As  it  is  so  finely  put  in  the  six¬ 
teenth  verse  of  the  eighth  chapter  of  Romans, 
“The  Spirit  himself  beareth  witness  with  our 
spirit,  that  we  are  the  children  of  God.”  Nor 
need  we  stop  there,  for  if  we  are  children,  “then 
heirs:  heirs  of  God,  and  joint  heirs  with 
Christ.”  The  evidence  of  eye  and  ear  can  never 
outweigh  the  evidence  of  the  heart.  We  are 
children  not  adults.  Apprentices,  not  finished 
workmen.  He  with  whom  we  have  to  do  is  our 
Father.  Like  earthly  fathers  he  sees  in  the  at¬ 
tempts  of  His  children  the  prophecies  of  the 
manhood  that  is  to  be.  We  are  attaining,  we 
have  not  yet  attained.  Normal  health  precedes 
normal  appetite.  Healthy  people  are  hungry 
three  times  a  day.  Invalids  are  fitful.  We  are 
moral  invalids.  The  reason  why  we  do  not 
hunger  and  thirst  after  righteousness,  as  we 
ought,  is  because  our  soul-health  is  bad.  We 
are  striving  to  get  what  we  do  not  now  possess, 
normal  soul  health,  in  order  that  we  may  have 
normal  spiritual  appetite. 

We  cannot  be  filled  with  the  Spirit  till  we  are 
emptied  of  Self.  We  cannot  be  led  by  the  Spirit 
of  God  till  we  cease  being  led  by  Self.  Humilia¬ 
tion  precedes  and  prepares  for  exaltation. 
Emptying  precedes  filling.  There  is  nothing 
surprising  here.  It  is  the  law  of  business  as 
well  as  of  religion.  You  will  render  poor  service 
in  the  exalted  position  of  Bank  President  unless 
in  humbler  sphere  you  have  learned  the  lessons 
so  importaut  to  a  financier.  The  President  of 


the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  is  not  a  happy  acci¬ 
dent.  He  has  climbed  the  ladder  from  its  lowest 
rung.  Hill,  whose  name  is  such  a  power  in  the 
Great  Northern  Railway,  began*as  a  brakeman. 
To  attain  the  exalted  position  of  being  man’s 
Saviour,  God's  Son  must  take  the  humble  posi- 
I  tion  of  man  the  sinner.  It  is  this  lofty  thought 
which  is  absorbing  Paul  in  Phil.  ii.  “Have 
this  mind  in  you,  which  was  also  in  Christ 
Jesus:  who  being  in  the  form  of  God,  counted 
it  not  a  prize  to  be  on  an  equality  with  God, 
but  emptied  himself,  taking  the  form  of  a  ser¬ 
vant,  being  made  in  the  likeness  of  men  ;  and 
being  found  in  fashion  as  a  man,  he  humbled 
himself,  becoming  obedient  even  unto  death, 
yea,  the  death  of  the  cross.  ’  ’  Mark  you,  when 
Christ  had  finished  his  humiliation,  so  that  it 
could  go  no  farther,  God  took  up  the  matter  of 
exaltation,  “and  gave  him  the  name  which  is 
above  every  name ;  that  at  the  name  of  Jesus 
every  knee  should  bow,  of  things  in  heaven  and 
things  on  earth,  and  things  under  the  earth;  and 
that  every  tongue  should  confess  that  Jesus 
Christ  is  Lord,  to  the  glory  of  God  the  Father.  ’  ’ 
To  get  the  name  which  is  above  every  name,  he 
had  first  to  take  the  name  which  was  below 
every  name.  To  attain  the  loftiest  position,  he 
accepted  the  lowliest  position. 

How  wonderful  it  is  that  Christ,  having  sur¬ 
rendered  and  endured  all  this,  should  have  said 
so  little  about  it  He  spared  Hie  disciples  the 
ghastly  details  He  so  well  knew.  Who  but  the 
Christ,  with  Calvary  in  sight,  would  have  said, 
“And  I,  if  I  be  lifted  up  from  the  earth,  will 
draw  all  men  unto  Myself.”  At  that  stage,  it 
would  have,  unnecessarily,  harrowed  their  hearts 
had  He  said,  “And  I,  if  I  be  lifted  up  upon  the 
Cross  will  draw  all  men  unto  Me.”  Two  passa¬ 
ges  at  least  show  bow  keenly  He  felt  the  separa¬ 
tion  from  the  Father.  “And  now,  O  Father, 
glorify  Thou  Me  with  Thine  own  self  with  the 
glory  which  I  had  with  Thee  betore  the  world 
was.”  That  was  the  longing  of  a  loving  Son, 
having  finished  His  work,  to  get  hqme.  They 
go  far  afield,  and  are  far  off  the  track,  who  seek 
the  cause  of  Christ’s  death  in  Cross-agony  or 
spear  wound.  Just  before  He  commended  His 
soul  to  God  and  died.  He  bad  cried  in  the  keen¬ 
est  desolation  and  bitterest  agony  that  soul  bad 
ever  known,  “My  God,  my  God,  why  hast  Thou 
forsaken  Me?”  The  heart  broke  then  and  be* 
cause  of  that. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  emptying 
is  in  order  to  fill.  Study  the  parable  of  the  un¬ 
clean  spirit  which  went  out  of  the  man.  The 
imagery  is  that  of  a  room  swept  and  garnished, 
but  it  was  unoccupied.  It  is  of  no  avail  to  cast 
out  even  devils  unless  you  let  the  Christ  in. 
Morality,  however  clean,  is  not  safe.  Christ  not 
only  laid  aside  the  glory  which  He  had  with  the 
Father,  though  that  was  rich  beyond  comparison, 
He  also  took  up  the  toil  and  trial  incident  to  the 
flesh  in  which  He  was  now  clothed  and  the  life 
which  He  now  lived.  A  flood  of  light  flashes 
across  a  very  important  theme,  when  we  recall 
that  passage  in  Philippians.  Jesus  Christ  under¬ 
took  and  completed  the  humiliation.  God  did 
the  exaltation.  Here  is  where  our  trouble  comes 
in.  We  are  all  the  time  seeking  to  exalt  our¬ 
selves.  “He  that  humbleth  himself  shall  be  ex¬ 
alted,  he  that  exalteth  himself  shall  be  abased.” 
If  we,  by  the  grace  of  Christ,  endure  the  toil, 
God  will  look  after  the  crown.  The  iron  had 
entered  deep  into  Paul’s  heart.  It  seems  as  if 
ve  could  hear  the  sigh  and  the  sob  as  he  writes 
to  the  Philippians.  “But  I  hope  in  the  Lord 
Jesus  to  send  Ti mothy  shortly  unto  you.  ”  “  For 
I  have  no  man  like-minded,  who  will  care  truly 
for  your  state.  For  they  all  seek  their  own,  not 
the  things  of  Jesus  Christ."  Timothy’s  promo¬ 
tion  was  because  of  his  devotion.  Contrast  this 
charming  picture  of  loyalty  with  the  disloyalty 
of  Demas.  Forsaken  by  Demas,  who  loved  this 
present  world,  the  old  hero  urges  Timothy  to 
come  to  him. 


Tenement  House  Chapter 

48  Henry  Street. 

Mrs.  Julian  Hkath,  Cbalrman. 

Miss  Anna  R.  Rials.  Cor.  Sec’y. 

Miss  Charlotti  A.  Watirbdrt,  Rec.  Sec’y. 
Miss  Clara  Firld,  Treasurer. 

Miss  Alioi  C.  Matir.  Snpt. 


TRUE  NEIGHBORLY  KINDNESS. 

Among  the  many  things  to  bn  thought  of  in 
sending  our  parties  off  to  the  country  is  the 
clothing  of  the  children.  Sometimes  they  are 
too  ragged  and  dirty  to  go  anywhere,  and  must 
be  fitted  anew  throughout.  Again  when  they 
come  from  better  homes,  they  will  be  lacking 
shoes  or  stockings  or  hats  or  some  other  impor¬ 
tant  article,  and  when  large  parties  are  going 
off  almost  every  day,  it  is  quite  a  matter  to  find 
just  the  things  needed  for  all,  even  if  the  clothing 
closet  be  very  well  stocked.  Fortunately  we 
have  many  Circles  who  are  interested  in  this 
closet,  and  who  keep  it  well  supplied,  but  of 
course  some  sizes  and  certain  garments  are  likely 
to  be  in  constant  demand  and  will  give  out. 
We  never  have  enough  shoes,  and  while  our 
funds  are  in  their  present  low  state  we  do  not 
feel  that  we  can  buy  them. 

Not  long  ago  one  of  our  oldest  and  best  known 
families  was  invited  for  a  day’s  excursion. 
How  delighted  they  were,  and  none  more  so 
than  the  tired  mother.  The  father  had  been 
out  of  work  a  long  time  and  she  was  worn  with 
hard  work  and  continued  anxiety.  All  was 
arranged  for  but  the  children’s  shoes.  One 
little  girl  had  none  and  the  others  were  in  bad 
condition.  We  had  been  over  and  over  our  very 
small  store  and  could  find  none  of  the  right 
sizes,  and  poor  Mrs.  B.  had  gone  home  fearing 
she  might  have  to  give  up  the  much  anticipated 
pleasure,  when  a  kind  neighbor  came  to  the 
rescue.  Equally  poor  and  struggling  this  other 
mother  understood  it  all  and  generously  offered 
to  keep  her  own  little  flock,  who  happened  to  be 
better  supplied,  in  the  house  for  that  day  and 
lend  their  shoes  to  the  B.  children  for  the  expe¬ 
dition.  So  it  was  most  happily  arranged  for 
them  all,  and  those  who  stayed  behind  were 
as  pleased  to  do  the  favor  as  the  B.  family  were 
to  receive  it. 

These  acts  of  true  neighborly  kindness  are 
very  common  in  tnese  humble  homes,  and  the 
dwellers  in  tenements  are  proverbially  kind  and 
helpful  to  each  other.  We  often  find  one  woman 
with  a  goodly  family  of  her  own  taking  into  her 
crowded  room  the  children  of  a  neighbor  who  is 
out  at  work  or  ill,  and  in  the  case  of  illness  or 
emergency  sharing  their  own  very  meagre  meal 
with  those  who  have  none.  Children  from  such 
homes  who  have  early  to  learn  the  lessons  of 
deprivation  and  to  share  in  the  responsibilities 
and  cares  of  life  are  less  apt  to  be  selfish  than 
our  carefully  tended  and  protected  little  people, 
whose  comfort  and  well-being  is  the  foremost 
care  of  the  family. 

Miss  Mayer  was  auite  touched  by  a  little 
eleven  year  old  girl  wno  appeared  for  one  of  the 
day  excursions  to  Branchport,  accompanied  by  a 
ten  year  old  brother,  and  carrying  a  heavy  baby 
of  eighteen  months  in  her  arms.  When  it  was 
suggested  that  the  baby  had  not  been  invited, 
the  patient  “little  mother’s”  face  fell  as  she 
explained  that  she  could  not  go  without  him; 
her  mother  worked  in  a  tailor’s  shop  all  day 
and  she  usually  had  to  look  after  the  four  little 
brothers  and  sisters,  and  there  was  no  one  “to 
mind  the  baby”  if  she  went.  Of  course  the 
baby  had  to  be  included  in  the  party  and  all  day 
long  those  tired  little  arms  patiently  carried  the 
fretful  teething  baby,  who  would  not  go  to  a 
stranger.  Once  in  a  while  the  ten  year  old 
brother  relieved  her,  and  once  she  was  able  to 
settle  her  burden  comfortably  in  a  rocking  chair 
where  he  could  watch  while  she  had  a  swing  in 
the  hammock.  It  did  not  seem  much  of  a  child’s 
holiday,  but  still  she  took  great  satisfaction  in 
it  and  was  one  of  the  most  appreciative  and 
grateful  members  of  the  part^  Truly  we  mav 
think  that  we  go  down  on  the  ^st  Side  to  teach 
the  people  how  to  live,  but  once  among  them  we 
realize  that  we  have  come  to  learn  from  them. 
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THE  DANDELION'S  COMPLAINT. 

Ota,  dearl  Ota,  dearl 
How  strange  I  must  appear! 

My  taead  Is  so  bare. 

That  every  one  will  stare 
At  me  now. 

Once  like  a  golden  star 
1  shone  out  from  afar; 

Then  a  light  fleecy  down 
Made  a  lovely  crown 
On  my  head. 

But  this  morning— oh,  dear! 

It  all  seems  so  queer— 

There  came  a  little  lass. 

And  paused  upon  the  grass 
By  my  side. 

She  wished  something,  very  low. 

An  then  began  to  blow. 

And  my  soft,  silky  hair 
Went  floating  through  the  air 
All  around. 

“I  blow  them  all  away 
And  wish,”  I  heard  her  say. 

But  I  know  I  shall  take  cold. 

And  it  makes  me  look  so  old— 

Oh,  dear! 

—Elizabeth  S.  Hicok  in  August  St.  Nicholas. 


A  LITTLE  GIRL’S  KIND  ACT. 

A  coal  cart  was  delivering  an  order  in  the  city 
the  other  day,  and  the  horse  made  two  or  three 
great  efforts  to  back  the  heavily-loaded  cart  to 
the  spot  desired  and  then  became  obstinate. 
Poor  beast,  he  thought  he  was  being  made  to  do 
what  seemed  to  him  an  impossibility,  and  be¬ 
side  it  was  a  very  hot  day  and  no  doubt  he  was 
over  heated  and  weary.  The  coarse,  brutal 
threats  of  the  driver  did  not  serve  as  an  encourage¬ 
ment  for  him  to  “try,  try  again.’’  He  probably 
felt  that  great  injustice  was  being  shown  to  him. 
The  driver,  with  terrible  oaths,  began  to  beat 
the  horse  and  soon  a  crowd  gathered.  Among 
the  crowd  were  some  children  who  had  been 
“playing  house’’  on  a  stoop  of  the  vacant  house. 
They  had  seen  the  cruel  driver  beat  his  horse 
and  they  left  their  play  to  go  and  see  if  some 
policeman  would  come  along  and  arrest  him. 
But  none  came,  and  strange  to  say  for  some 
minutes  none  of  the  older  lookers  on  interfered. 

One  little  girl  who  was  only  eight  years  old, 
was  so  sorry  for  the  poor  horse  that  she  went  up 
to  the  driver  and  said:  “Please,  mister,  if  you’ll 
stop  whipping  the  poor  horse.  I’ll  get  all  the 
children  around  here,  and  we’ll  carry  every  bit 
of  the  coal  to  the  manhole,  and  let  you  rest 
while  we  are  doing  it.’’ 

The  man  stood  up  and  looked  around  in  an 
ugly,  defiant  way,  but  he  saw  by  the  looks  on 
the  faces  of  the  crowd  that  they  thought  the 
little  girl  had  shown  a  sweet  spirit,  and  had  the 
best  of  him,  and  he  began  to  give  in,  and  after 
a  moment  he  said  :  “Mebbe  he  didn’t  deserve  it, 
but  I’m  out  of  sorts  to-day,  perhaps  a  lift  on 
the  wheels  will  help  him.’’ 

The  crowd  came  around  the  cart,  a  hundred 
hands  helped  to  push,  and  the  horse  brought  the 
cart  to  the  spot  with  one  effort.  Then  the  little 
girl  went  back  with  her  companions  to  “play 
house’’  again,  with  a  happy  heart.  The  driver, 
I  am  sure,  will  remember  the  good  lesson  that 
child  taught  him  and  when  he  is  tempted  to  be 
brutal  to  a  poor  dumb  animal  he  will  stop  and 
show  mercy. 

In  a  city  of  Italy  a  long  time  ago,  there  was  a 
King  who  had  a  Bell  of  Justice  hung  in  a  tower 
in  the  most  prominent  part  of  the  city.  Any 
one  who  had  been  wronged  could  go  and  ring 
that  bell  and  the  city  officials  would  attend  to 
his  case.  One  day  a  poor  old  half  starved  horse 
was  looking  for  something  to  eat,  and  he  caught 
hold  of  the  bell  rope  and  the  Bell  of  Justice  rang 
loud  and  clear.  When  the  man  whose  business 
it  was  to  answer  the  bell,  saw  this  poor  old  horse, 
he  took  op  his  case  at  once  The  officials,  found 


that  he  had  been  a  faithful,  hard  working  horse, 
but  now  that  he  was  too  old  and  worn  out  to 
work  any  more  his  owner  had  turned  him  out 
with  nothing  to  eat  and  no  shelter.  The  owner 
of  the  horse  was  punished  for  hia  cruelty,  but 
the  horse  had  the  most  comfortable  kind  of  a 
stable  and  the  beet  of  food  the  rest  of  his  life. 
A  Bell  of  Justice  in  these  times  would  be  a  good 
thing  to  call  attention  to  the  many  cruel  wrongs 
of  the  world. 

That  “A  soft  answer  turneth  away  wrath’’  is 
very  true.  The  little  girl’s  kind  words  and 
gentle  way  of  speaking  had  much  more  effect 
than  if  some  one  had  berated  the  driver  with 
hard  words  and  oaths  as  so  many  do.  Remem¬ 
ber,  dear  children,  that  kind  worda,  and  gentle 
ways,  have  a  deal  more  of  influence  in  quieting 
angry  spirits  than  harsh  words  and  provoking 
ways.  S.  T.  P. 


UNCONSCIOUS  REVELATIONS. 

By  Margaret  E.  Sangster. 

The  other  day,  as  I  sat  by  my  window,  I  was 
the  observer  of  a  little  incident  which  set  in 
motion  the  train  of  thought  reaching  from  my 
quiet  home  to  you,  wherever  you  are.  I  live  on 
a  street  which  has  a  smooth  asphalt  pavement 
greatly  in  favor  with  wheelmen  and  women,  and 
there  are  few  hours  between  morning  and  bed 
time  when  young  people  are  not  flying  up  and 
down  its  lengths  on  their  magical  machines. 

A  very  pretty  girl  came  sweeping  along,  man¬ 
aging  her  bicycle  with  the  graceful  ease  of  a  con¬ 
fident  and  skilful  rider.  Her  face  was  glowing 
with  health,  her  dress  was  most  becoming,  and 
her  whole  air  was  that  of  one  accustomed  to  the 
courtesies  of  polite  society,  and  used,  on  her 
own  part,  to  much  gentleness  and  consideration. 
Yet,  when  another  girl,  evidently  a  novice, 
swerved  awkwardly  and  narrowly  escaped  collid 
ing  with  her,  the  pretty  young  woman  shocked 
and  amazed  the  elderly  lady  in  the  shadow  of 
the  curtains,  by  exclaiming,  angrily,  “Great 
Scott!  I  wish  you  would  look  where  you  are 
going!’’ 

There  was  a  bit  of  wholly  unconscious  revela¬ 
tion  of  character.  I  saw  that  my  beautiful 
maiden  was  not  like  the  King’s  daughter,  “all 
glorious  within.’’  She  had  caught,  perhaps 
from  a  school  boy  brother,  the  trick  of  slang; 
she  was  impatient,  she  was  hasty  of  speech  and 
temper,  and  she  failed  to  make  allowance  for 
the  inexperience  of  another.  I  was  saddened, 
and  I  wished  with  my  whole  heart  that  the 
young  girl  could  realize  how  unfortunate  for 
herself  was  the  frame  of  mind  and  the  habit  of 
petulance  which  had  made  possible  her  impetu¬ 
ous  remonstrance.  Life  may  discipline  her  by 
greater  trials  than  the  clumsy  blunder  of  a  fel¬ 
low  traveler  on  the  road,  and  by  and  by  she  may 
learn  to  repress  the  vehement  word  of  irritation. 
But  what  I  long  for,  when  I  think  of  her  and 
of  thousands  like  her,  is  that  they  may  not  feel 
the  impulse  to  needless  vexation  with  the  errors 
or  even  with  the  carelessness  of  others.  It  is  a 
splendid  thing  to  so  live  that  the  face,  manner, 
voice,  and  what  the  Bible  aptly  terms  “walk 
and  conversation’’  are  the  expressions  of  inward 
poise,  serenity  and  sweetness. 

“Such  a  one  does  not  love  her  sister,’’  said  a 
friend  not  long  ago,  coming  from  a  home  where 
an  invalid  had  been  lying  at  death’s  door  for 
weeks. 

“Why  do  you  think  so?’’  was  the  inquiry,  a 
very  natural  one  in  the  circumstances. 

“1  notice,’’  the  reply  came  slowly,  “that  she 
has  nothing  to  say  of  Jean’s  sufferings,  or  of 
Jean’s  marvelous  patience  and  fortitude;  that 
she  is  only  impressed  with  Jean’s  occasional 
forgetfulness  to  thank  her  for  a  kindness,  and 
that  she  dwells  mainly  on  her  own  fatigue  and 
the  number  of  invitations  she  has  had  to  decline, 
owing  to  this  ill-timed  illness  on  Jean’s  part. 
Love  suffereth  long  and  is  kind  ;  love  vaunteth 
not  itself,  is  not  easily  provoked;  therefore. 


love  would  lead  the  sister  who  is  well,  to  take 
a  different  tone  about  the  sister  who  is  laid 
aside  on  a  bed  of  pain.’’ 

“She  would  disclaim  any  lack  of  affection, ’’ 
said  the  other,  “and  there  is  the  excuse  for  her 
too,  that  she  has  had  a  long  strain,  and  is 
tired.’’ 

“That  last  I  grant;  nevertheless,  whether  she 
is,  or  is  not  aware  of  it,  she  is  not  in  love  with 
Jean  The  revelation  on  her  part  is  entirely  un¬ 
conscious.  But  it  is  a  plain  revelation.’’ 

Perhaps  you  have  often  heard  people  say  that 
what  one  is,  is  of  more  consequence  than  what 
one  does,  and  you  have  fancied  the  saying  rather 
trite.  It  is,  however,  profoundly  true.  One 
who  goes  on  his  way  living  the  Christ  life, 
brave,  honest,  fearless,  unselfish  and  magnani¬ 
mous,  wins  others  to  the  Christ,  because  he 
shows  forth  the  spirit  of  the  Master.  One  who 
has  not  kept  his  soul  a  spotless  chamber  for  the 
indwelling  Christ,  will  constantly  reveal,  when 
he  does  not  dream  it,  the  insincerity  of  his 
professions.  We  must  be  good,  if  we  would .  do 
good.  We  must  reveal  ourselves  in  a  thousand 
ways,  whether  we  mean  to  or  not,  and  if  Christ 
be  in  us,  as  the  lamp  that  guides,  we  will  reveal 
Christ.  — Forward. 


THE  BIRD’S  PETITION. 

“We,  the  Song  Birds  of  Massachusetts,  and 
their  Playfellows,  make  this  our  humble  peti¬ 
tion.  ’’  This  is  the  heading  of  the  petition  Hon. 
George  F.  Hoar  drew  up  for  the  birds.  It  was 
illuminated  by  Miss  Ellen  Hale,  and  presented 
to  the  Massachusetts  General  Court. 

The  bird’s  petition  begins:  “We  know  more 
than  you  think  we  do.  We  know  how  good  you 
are.  We  have  hopped  about  the  roofs  and  looked 
in  at  the  windows  of  the  houses  you  have  built 
for  poor  and  sick  and  hungry  people,  and  little 
lame  and  deaf  and  blind  children.  We  have 
built  our  nests  in  the  trees  and  sung  many  a 
song  as  we  flew  about  the  gardens  and  parks  you 
have  made  so  beautiful  for  your  own  children, 
especially  for  your  poor  children  to  play  in. 
Every  year  we  fly  a  great  way  over  the  country, 
keeping  all  the  time  where  the  sun  is  bright 
and  warm ;  and  we  know  that  wherever  you  do 
anything,  other  people  all  over  the  great  land 
between  the  seas  and  the  great  lakes  find  it  out, 
and  pretty  soon  will  try  to  do  the  same  thing. 
We  know ;  we  know.  We  are  Americans  just  as 
you  are.  Some  of  us,  like  some  of  you,  came 
from  across  the  great  sea,  but  most  of  the  birds 
like  us  have  lived  here  a  long  while ;  and  birds 
like  us  welcomed  your  fathers  when  they  came 
here  many  years  ago.  Our  fathers  and  mothers 
have  always  done  their  best  to  please  your  fathers 
and  mothers. 

Now  we  have  a  sad  story  to  tell  you.  Thought¬ 
less  or  bad  people  are  trying  to  destroy  us.  They 
kill  us  because  our  feathers  are  beautiful.  Even 
pretty  and  sweet  girls,  who  we  should  think 
would  be  our  beet  friends,  kill  our  brothers  and 
children  so  that  they  may  wear  their  plumage 
on  their  hats.  Sometimes  people  kill  us  from 
mere  wantonnese.  Cruel  boys  destroy  our  nests 
and  steal  our  eggs  and  our  young  ones.  People 
with  guns  and  snares  lie  in  wait  to  kill  us,  as 
if  the  place  for  a  bird  were  not  in  the  sky,  alive, 
but  in  a  shop  window  or  under  a  glass  case.  If 
this  goes  on  much  longer,  all  your  song  birds 
will  be  gone.  Already,  we  are  told,  in  some 
other  countries  that  used  to  be  full  of  birds,  they 
are  almost  gone.  Even  the  nightingales  are  be¬ 
ing  all  killed  in  Italy. 

Now  we  humbly  pray  that  you  will  stop  all 
this,  and  will  save  us  from  this  sad  fate.  You 
have  already  made  a  law  that  no  one  shall  kill  a 
harmless  song  bird  or  destroy  our  nests  or  our 
eggs.  Will  you  please  to  make  another  that  no 
one  shall  wear  our  feathers,  so  that  no  one  will 
kill  us  to  get  tliem  ?  We  want  them  all  our¬ 
selves.  Your  pretty  girls  are  pretty  enough 
without  them.  We  are  told  that  it  is  as  easy  for 
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you  to  do  it  as  for  Blackbirds  to  whistle.  If 
you  will,  we  know  bow  to  pay  you  a  huudred 
times  over.  We  will  tesch  your  children  to  keep 
themselves  clean  and  neat  We  will  show  them 
how  to  live  together  in  peace  and  love  and  to 
agree  as  we  do  in  our  nests.  We  will  build 
pretty  homes  which  you  will  like  to  see.  We 
will  play  about  your  gardens  and  flower-beds — 
ourselves  like  flowers  on  wings — without  any  cost 
to  you.  We  will  destroy  the  wicked  insects  and 
worms  that  spoil  your  cherries  and  currants  and 
plums  and  apples  and  roses.  We  will  give  you 
our  beet  songs  and  make  the  spring  more  beauti¬ 
ful  and  the  summer  sweeter  to  you.  Every  June 
morning  when  you  go  out  into  the  field.  Oriole 
and  Blackbird  and  Bobolink  will  fly  after  you 
and  make  the  day  more  delightful  to  you ;  and 
when  you  go  home  tired  at  sundown.  Vesper 
Sparrow  will  tell  you  bow  grateful  we  are.  When 
you  ait  on  your  porch  after  dark,  Fife  Bird  and 
Hermit  Thrush  and  Wood  Thrush  will  sing  to 
you ;  and  even  Whip  poor-will  will  cheer  up  a 
little.  We  know  where  we  are  safe.  In  a  little 
while  all  the  birds  will  come  to  live  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts  again,  and  everybody  who  loves  music 
will  like  to  make  a  summer  home  with  you.” 

We  copy  this  petition  from  the  New  England 
Magazine  for  July,  and  wish  we  could  give  the 
illustrations  of  bird-life  as  they  are  shown  there. 


PREACHING  TO  CHILDREN. 

Rev.  Robert  Stuart  MacArthur  in  an  article 
written  from  Edinburgh  to  The  Watchman  says, 
“We  do  not  make  enough  of  the  children  in  our 
churches.  Dr.  MacGregor  has  been  preaching 
every  Sunday  afternoon  to  the  children  on  the 
various  petitions  in  the  Lord’s  Prayer.  He ' 
illustrated  all  its  points  by  frequent  references 
to  the  Shorter  Catechism.  He  poured  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  that  Catechism  into  the  young  minds  and 
hearts  before  him.  His  manner  was  kindly,  his 
spirit  fatherly,  and  his  language  simple,  warm 
and  spiritual.  It  gave  food  for  thought.  Here 
a  great  preacher,  one  of  the  greatest  in  Scotland, 
in  a  church  of  wonderful  history  and  memories, 
St,  Cuthbert’s,  gives  an  entire  service  each  Sun¬ 
day  afternoon  to  children,  he  o'ten  being  the 
preacher.  He  was  in  dead  earnest ;  so  were  the 
boys  and  girls  before  him.  How  nobly  they 
sang ;  how  intently  they  listened ;  how  reverent 
was  their  manner.  Wonderful  possibilities  were 
in  that  audience;  future  preachers,  scholars, 
statesmen,  merchants,  were  there ;  future  mothers 
of  Scotland  were  there.  Scottish  children  love 
to  go  to  church ;  they  take  part  in  the  services 
like  mature  men  and  women.  They  all  love  their 
Bibles,  and  they  all  use  them  constantly.  Dr. 
MacGregor  is  training  a  body  of  intelligent, 
reverent,  devout  believers  and  Presbyterians. 

A  REGARD  FOR  SERVANTS. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Carter  of  London,  a  lady  of 
note  and  a  brilliant  converser  was,  we  are  told, 
80  kind  and  considerate  to  her  servants  that  she 
never  lost  the  consciousness  of  their  presence 
while  waiting  at  table,  where  they  are  too  ofen 
forgotten  in  modern  society.  Mrs.  Carter  was 
so  popular  a  converser,  that,  living  in  London 
in  a  house  of  her  own,  she  never  dined  at  home, 
some  one  or  other  of  her  numerous  friends  send¬ 
ing  their  carriage  or  chair  for  her  every  day. 

It  is  said  of  her  that  while  servants  were  in 
attendance  at  meals  she  made  a  point,  as  far  as 
it  could  be  done  without  breaking  through  the 
customs  of  society,  to  give  the  conversation  such 
a  turn  as  might  be  useful  to  them.  So  that 
indirectly  and  incidentally,  as  it  were,  sbe'often 
contrived  to  impress  upon  their  minds  truths  of 
the  greatest  consequence,  which,  perhaps,  made 
sometimes  a  deeper  impression  than  if  delivered 
from  the  pulpit  by  the  most  eloquent  preacher ; 
for,  in  fact,  they  always  listened  to  instruction 
so  conveyed  with  the  utmost  earnestness,  and  in 
all  families  where  she  was  accustomed  to  visit 
intimately,  showed  her  the  most  marked  and 


zealous  attention.  Indeed,  her  manners  were  so 
gentle,  and  her  tone  of  voice  so  sweet,  it  was 
almost  impossible  to  be  uncivil  to  her.  I  have 
heard  a  lady  of  rank,  who  was  one  of  her  dearest 
friends,  and  with  whom  she  lived  a  great  deal 
declare  that  she  attributed  much  of  the  general 
good  conduct  of  her  servants — of  whom  there 
were  many — to  their  listening  frequently  to  such 
conversations. — The  Standard. 


HER- POST-GRADUATE  COURSE. 

])|[any  highly  educated  girls  seem  to  know  about 
almost  anything  but  what  is  helpful  to  the 
every-day  world  around  them.  They  need  less 
scholarship  and  more  of  the  curriculum  through 
which  Solomon’s  “wise  woman”  of  old  gained 
her  title.  There  is  wisdom,  as  well  as  wit,  in 
the  following : 

Daughter —Yes,  I’ve  graduated,  but  now  I 
must  inform  myself  in  psychology,  philology, 
bibli — 

Practical  Mother — Stop  right  where  you  are. 
I  have  arranged  for  you  a  thorough  course  in 
roaetology,  boilology,  stitchology,  darnology, 
patchology,  and  general  domestic  hustleology. 
Now  get  on  your  working  clothes. 

WORDS  THAT  TROUBLE-THE  TONGUE. 

Drimtaidhvickhillichattan  is  the  name  of  a 
small  hamlet  in  the  Isle  of  Mull,  containing  not 
more  than  a  dozen  inhabitants.  How  they  pro¬ 
nounce  it  is  a  mystery  only  to  be  solved  by  some 
one  acquainted  with  Gaelic,  but  the  fact  that 
the  Scotch  are  a  nation  of  few  words  seems  easy 
to  explain,  if  they  have  many  such  words  as 
the  above  in  their  language. 

A  sample  of  Welch  momenclature  is  Mynyd- 
dywllyn,  which  is  the  name  of  a  parish  close  to 
Cardiff,  whilst  another  of  the  same  kind  is 
Llanfairpwllgwngyll. 

Perhaps,  however,  the  Germans  may  be  fairly 
said  to  carry  off  the  palm  in  word  coining.  How 
is  this  for  a  specimen — Constantinopelischerdu- 
dlelsackpfeifer  ?  or  this  one,  Jungfrauenzim- 
merdurhcschwindersuchtoedungs  ? 

The  first  means  a  Constantinopolitan  bagpipe- 
player,  and  the  last  is  the  name  of  a  young 
ladies’  club  which  adorns  the  brass  plate  of  the 
door  of  a  house  in  Cologne  to  this  day. 

Rabelais  gives  the  following  name  to  a  partic¬ 
ular  book  which  was  supposed  to  be  in  the 
library  of  Pantagruel’s  medical  student  friend, 
Victor — “Antipericatametanaparbeugedanptecri- 
brationes  Toordicantium whilst  Anantacha- 
turdasivratakatha  is  an  actual  Sanscrit  word  to 
be  found  in  any  Sanscrit  dictionary,  and  the 
word  Cluninstaridysarchedes  occurs  in  the  works 
of  Plautus,  the  Latin  comedy  writer. 

Now,  most  of  the  above  words  can  be  pro¬ 
nounced  by  ordinary  persons  with  a  week’s  train¬ 
ing  or  so;  so  could  this  one,  Kagwadawwacomer- 
gishearg,  which  was  the  Christian  came  of  one 
of  the  Indian  chiefs  who  died  at  Wisconsin  a 
little  while  ago;  but,  studying  long  and  hard  as 
they  will,  not  one  person  in  a  million  will  ever 
succeed  in  correctly  pronouncing  the  came  of 
Tschlsi,  King  of  Wahuma.  The  beet  way  to  set 
about  it  is  to  sneeze  violently,  and  to  try  to 
work  in  the  I  sound  toward  the  end. — Harper’s 
Round  Table. 


A  KAINT-DAY  INDUSTRY. 

The  continued  rain  of  the  last  ten  days  has 
opened  up  a  new  industry  for  the  newsboys  of 
the  upper  west  side  of  the  city.  On  rainy  after¬ 
noons  these  boys  wait  at  the  elevated  stations 
with  umbrellas,  and  as  passengers  leave  a  sta¬ 
tion  the^boys  hail  them  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs 
and  offar  them  their  use  of  the  umbrellas  for  a 
consideration  anywhere  from  ten  to  twenty  cents. 
The  boy  will  accompany  hie  customer  at  a  re¬ 
spectful  distance  to  his  destination,  when  he 
will  receive  hie  umbrella  and  pay.  and  return 
again  to  the  elevated  station  for  another  cus¬ 
tomer.  When  one  of  the  boys  was  questioned  he 
said  that  sometimes  when  the  rain  continued 


from  three  to  six  P.M.  he  could  make  anywhere 
from  two  dollars  to  three  dollars.  His  beet  cus¬ 
tomers  were  women  who  had  been  shopping 
,down  town  and  were  caught  out  in  the  rain.  As 
few  lived  more  than  three  blocks  from  a  station, 
he  could  easily  make  a  trip  and  return  in  ten 
minutes,  and  it  was  seldom  that  he  could  not 
catch  one  customer  from  each  train,  and  some¬ 
times  a  person  would  wait  until  he  came  back. 
Evening  Poet. 


DURABILITY  OF  YELLOW  ALASKA  CEDAR. 

The  durability  of  this  timber  is  forcibly  illus¬ 
trated  by  fallen  trunks  that  are  perfectly  sound 
after  lying  in  the  damp  woods  for  centuries. 
Soon  after  these  trees  fall  they  are  overgrown 
with  moss,  in  which  seeds  lodge  and  germinate 
and  grow  up  into  vigorous  saplings,  which  stand 
in  a  row  on  the  backs  of  their  dead  ancestors. 
Of  this  company  of  young  trees  perhaps  three  or 
four  will  grow  to  full  stature,  sending  down 
straddling  roots  on  each  side,  and  establishing 
themselves  in  the  soil;  and  after  they  have 
reached  an  age  of  two  or  three  hundred  years, 
the  downtrodden  trunk  on  which  they  are  stand¬ 
ing,  when  cut  into,  is  found  as  fresh  in  the 
heart  as  when  it  fell. — “The  Alaska  Trip,”  by 
John  Muir  in  the  August  Century. 


A  LOFTY  PASTURE. 

The  strangest  sheep  pasture  in  the  world  is  in 
the  Shetland  islands.  Ponies  are  not  the  only 
things,  says  a  traveler,  for  which  those  islands 
are  famous.  They  exhibit  also  some  startling 
and  picturesque  arrangements  in  rocks,  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  examples  of  which  lies  off 
the  southeast  coast  of  Bressay,  and  is  known  as 
the  Noes.  The  Noes  is  called  an  island,  but  it 
looks  more  like  a  huge  black  “standpipe,”  for 
it  is  a  cylindrical  column,  one  hundred  and 
sixty  feet  high,  its  flat  top  having  an  area  not 
much  larger  than  an  ordinary  village  door  yard. 
A  child  could  almost  throw  a  stone  across  it. 
The  canny  Scotch  farmer,  whose  means  of  exist¬ 
ence  in  the  bleak  islands  are  not  calculated  to 
excite  envy,  saw  that  there  was  a  bit  of  pasture 
on  the  summit  of  the  Nose  which  should  not  be 
allowed  to  go  to  waste.  So  be  made  a  sort  of 
chair  or  cradle  just  large  enough  to  hold  a  man 
and  a  sheep.  He  hung  his  chair  on  the  rope 
which  a  bird  hunter  had  placed  there  and  con¬ 
veyed  his  flock  one  at  a  time  over  to  the  top  of 
the  rock.  This  very  primitive  means  of  com¬ 
munication  is  used  to  this  day,  and  the  rock 
still  serves  as  a  pasture  for  the  sheep  of  the 
descendants  of  the  farmer  who  first  devised  the 
scheme. 

THREE  CURIOUS  PLANTS. 

Cannibal  Tnee,  Grapple  Plant  and  Tejetable  Python. 

Three  of  the  most  dangerous  of  vegetative 
plants  in  the  world  are  the  “cannibal  tree”  of 
Australia,  the  “death”  or  “grapple  plant”  of 
South  Africa,  and  the  “vegetable  python”  of 
New  Zealand. 

The  “cannibal  tree”  grows  up  in  the  shape  of 
a  huge  pineapple,  and  attains  a  height  of  eleven 
feet.  It  has  a  series  of  broad,  board-like  leaves, 
growing  in  a  fringe  at  the  apex,  which  forcibly 
brings  to  mind  a  gigantic  Central  American 
agave;  and  these  board  like  leaves,  from  ten  to 
twelve  feet  in  the  smaller  specimens  and  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  feet  in  the  larger,  hang  to  the 
ground  and  are  easily  strong  enough  to  bear  the 
weight  of  a  man  of  140  pounds  or  more.  In  the 
ancient  times  this  tree  was  worshipped  by  the 
native  savages  under  the  name  of  the  “devil 
tree,”  a  part  of  the  interesting  ceremony  being 
the  sacrifice  of  one  of  their  number  to  its  all  too- 
ready  embrace.  The  victim  to  be  sacrificed  was 
driven  up  the  leaves  of  the  tree  to  the  apex,  and 
the  instant  the  so  called  “pistils”  of  the  mon¬ 
ster  were  touched  the  leaves  would  fly  together 
like  a  trap,  crushing  the  life  out  of  the  intruder. 
In  this  way  the  tree  would  hold  its  victim  until 
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«very  particle  of  flesh  would  disappear  from  his 
bones. 

The  “grapple  plant’’  is  a  prostrate  herb,  grow- 
ng  in  South  Africa.  Its  flowers  are  purple  and 
ehaped  like  ihe  English  foxglove.  Its  fruit  has 
formidable  hooks,  which,  by  clinging  to  any 
passer- by,  is  conveyed  to  situations  where  its 
seed  may  find  suitable  conditions  for  growth. 
Sir  John  Lubbock  says  it  has  been  known  to  kill 
lions. 

The  “vegetable  python,’’  which  is  known  to 
the  naturalist  as  the  clusia  or  fig,  is  the  strang¬ 
ler  of  trees.  The  seeds  of  the  clusia,  being  pro¬ 
vided  with  a  pulp  and  very  pleasant  to  the  tropi¬ 
cal  birds  which  feed  thereon,  are  carried  from 
tree  to  tree  and  deposited  on  the  branches. 
Here  germination  begins.  The  leafy  stem  slowly 
rises  upward,  while  the  roots  flow,  as  it  were, 
down  the  trunk  until  the  soil  is  reached.  Here 
and  there  they  branch,  changing  their  course 
according  to  the  direction  of  any  obstructions 
met  with.  Meanwhile  from  these  rootlets  leafy 
branches  have  been  developed,  which,  pushing 
'themselves  through  the  canopy  above,  get  into 
the  light,  and  enormously  accelerate  their 

frowth.  Now  a  metamorphosis  takes  place! 

'or  the  hitherto  soft  aerial  roots  begin  to  harden 
and  spread  wider  and  wider,  throwing  out  side 
branches,  which  flow  into  and  amalgamate  with 
each  other  until  the  whole  tree  trunk  is  bound 
in  a  series  of  irregular  living  hoops.  From  this 
time  on  it  is  a  struggle  of  life  and  death  between 
tbe  forest  giant  and  the  entwining  clusia.  Like 
an  athlete  the  tree  tries  to  expand  and  burst  its 
fetters,  causing  the  bark  to  bulge  between  every 
overlacing;  but  success  and  freedom  are  not  for 
'the  captive  tree,  for  tne  monster  clusia  has  made 
its  bands  very  numerous  and  wide.  Not  allowed 
axpansion,  the  tree  soon  withers  and  dies,  and 
the  strangler  is  soon  expanded  into  a  great  bush, 
almost  as  large  as  the  mass  of  branches  and  foli¬ 
age  it  has  effaced.  It  is  truly  a  tragedy  in  the 
world  of  vegetation. — Los  Angeles  Herald. 
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firmly  Grounded  Upon  Real  Merit— They 
Know  Hood’s  Cures. 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  is  not  merely  a  simple  prepara¬ 
tion  of  Sarsaparilla,  Dock,  Stillingia  and  a  little 
Iodide  of  Potassium. 

Besides  these  excellent  alteratives  it  also  contains 
those  great  anti-  bilious  and  liver  remedies.  Man¬ 
drake  and  Dandelion.  It  also  contains  these  great 
kidney  remedies,  Uva  Ursi,  Juniper  Berries  and 
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INor  are  these  all.  Other  very  valuable  curative 
agents  sre  harmoniously  combined  in  Hood’s  Sar¬ 
saparilla,  and  it  is  carefully  prepared  under  tbe 
personal  supervision  of  a  regularly  educated 
pharmacist. 

Knowing  these  facts,  is  tbe  abiding  faith  tbe  people 
have  in  Hood's  Sarsaparilla  a  matter  of  suipriMf 
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WOMAN’S  BOARD  OF  HOME  MISS10NS4I 
^The  Work  in  Utah.— The  following  story  of  a 
pupil  in  a  mission  school  was  told  in  the  Home 
Mission  Monthly  by  his  teacher,  “whose  later 
connection  with  Park  College  gave  her  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  watching  him  after  he  left  Utah  to 
complete  his  education:  “In  the  autumn  of 
1884  there  came  into  school  a  Danish  lad  of 
fourteen.  He  wore  coarse,  home  spun  clothing. 
His  English  was  broken ;  he  foundj^reat  diffi¬ 
culty  in  mastering  reading  and  spelling,  but  in 
all  his  other  studies  be  towered  bead  and  shoul¬ 
ders  above  hie  mates.  Through  tbe  winter 
months  he  worked  as  janitor,  thus  paying  his 
own  tuition.  During  the  summer  he  went  out 
into  the  mountains  to  herd  the  sheep  that  fur¬ 
nished  wool  for  hie  own  clothing.  Faithfulness 
seemed  stamped  upon  his  very  soul,  and  hie 
teacher  knew  that  nothing  short  of  the  impossi 
ble  would  daunt  him,  either  in  study  or  work. 
In  1885,  he  and  his  sister,  with  his  father 
and  mother,  converts  from  Mormcniem,  joined 
themselves  with  God’s  people.  One  day,  soon 
after  this,  his  teacher  said  to  him,  'What  are 
you  going  to  be  when  you  are  a  man,  Fred  ?’ 
He  looked  up  into  her  face  with  his  earnest 
eyes,  and  answered,  ‘I  shall  be  a  preacher,  and 
I  should  like  to  be  a  missionary.’  Only  those 
who  were  in  Utah  ten  years  ago  can  imagine 
the  feelings  of  that  teacher  at  these  words.  She 
said  to  him:  ‘How  can  you  ever  be  a  preacher  ? 
Don’t  you  know  you  must  have  a  good  education 
to  become  a  preacher?’  ‘Yes,’  he  answered, 
‘but  I  intend  to  work  and  earn  money  to  be  a 
preacher.’  And  the  little  man  straightened 
himself  up  to  hie  full  height,  while  his  eyes 
told  the  determination  of  his  soul. 

“One  night,  in  September,  1886,  when  the 
Santa  Fe  train  pulled  into  Kaneas  City  station 
from  the  West,  a  lad  of  sixteen  stepped  from 
a  second-class  car.  Later  in  the  night  the  same 
boy  stepped  from  the  train  at  Parkville.  He 
came  on  the  cheapest  ticket  possible,  with  hie 
small  supply  of  home  spun  clothing,  worked  his 
entrance  fee,  entered  the  lowest  Academy  class, 
spent  his  summer  vacation  in  the  harvest  field  to 
earn  hie  clothing,  carried  off  prizes  in  Greek 
and  mathematics  whenever  they  were  offered, 
climbed  steadily,  without  a  backward  step,  until 
he  reached  the  topmost  round  and  graduated 
with  the  highest  honor  of  his  class.  The  pride 
that  swelled  the  heart  of  his  former  Utah 
teacher  as  she  listened  to  his  valedictory,  was 
certainly  pardonable,  and  the  tears  that  dimmed 
her  eyes  as  she  bid  him  a  tender  farewell  were 
not  tears  of  sorrow.  His  aged  mother  had 
seemed  near  Heaven  for  some  time  and  it  was 
gratifying  that  he  could  return  to  Utah  and  see 
her  once  more.  He  wrote  from  there:  ‘I  miss 
my  college  home  more  than  I  thought  I  could, 
but  I  am  holding  services  on  Sabbath  and  am 
finding  great  pleasure  during  the  week  in  pre¬ 
paring  for  the  Sunday  service.  We  thus  see 
him  in  the  old  adobe  school-room  where  first 
be  declared  his  determination  to  be  ‘a  preacher,’ 
telling  the  ‘sweet  old  story’  of  Christ’s  love. 
Then  he  started  for  the  Western  Theological 
Seminary,  and  certainly  as  the  swift  train 
pulled  in,  and  this  young  man  stepped  from  the 
platform,  no  one  would  have  recognized  the 
Danish  lad  who  stepped  from  the  same  platform 
at  the  same  hour  of  night,  nine  years  before. 
He  said  in  his  dignified,  determined  way:  ‘I 
shall  try  to  get  into  a  family  and  work  for  my 
board  in  Allegheny.’  Thus  we  recognized  the 
spirit  of  the  lad,  who,  ten  years  before  had 
declared,  ‘I  shall  earn  money  and  be  a  preacher.  ’ 
We  bade  him  a  tender  farewell,  and  our  eyes 
glistened  in  tears  of  gratitude  as  we  said:  ‘Good¬ 
bye  ;  God  bless  you !’  In  November,  1896, 
word  came:  ‘Fred  is  dangerously  ill,’  and  the 
day  before  Thanksgiving  the  wire  brought  us 
another  message:  ‘Fred  is  sinking.’  Thanks¬ 
giving  day  came  and  we  were  assembled  for 
praise  and  prayer.  The  clock  in  the  college 
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tower  struck  eleven  just  as  we  asked  that  God 
would  spare  to  us  the  life  of  that  one  in  a  dis¬ 
tant  city.  ‘But,’  we  added,  ‘Thy  will,  notours, 
be  done.  ’  Four  o’clock  brought  the  message, 
‘Fred  died  at  noon.’  Then  it  was  we  knew 
that  his  soul  bad  gone  up  with  our  prayer,  and 
that  they  had  met  at  the  Great  White  Throne. 
When  last  we  saw  him  we  said  in  parting,  ‘God 
bless  you  1’  And  so  He  has.  He  has  called  him 
unto  a  future  brighter  than  any  we  could  have 
pictured  for  him,  while  we  stand  this  side  the 
gate  in  wonder.’’ 

Rev.  S.  E.  Wishard,  D.D.,  refers  to  the  story 
of  Fred  Feeger  and  hie  promotion  to  higher  ser¬ 
vice.  He  takes  note  also  of  other  trophies 
spared  to  bless  their  own  people :  “Another  of 
our  mission  pupils  graduated  with  honor  at 
Knox  College,  after  taking  the  highest  prize  in 
the  inter-state  oratorical  contest,  and  is  now  a 
professor  in  a  college  in  the  State  of  Washington. 
The  teacher  of  Latin  in  the  High  School  of  Salt 
Lake  City,  an  earnest  Christian  young  woman, 
went  from  our  mission  school  to  an  Eastern  col¬ 
lege,  graduated  in  1895,  and  is  now  making  the 
contribution  of  her  life  to  higher  education  in 
Utah.  Another,  who  graduated  at  our  Collegi¬ 
ate  Institute  is  now  well  on  her  way  in  a  course 
of  medical  instruction  in  Chicago,  preparing  for 
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work  iu  the  Foreigu  Mission  field.  The  first 
graduating  class  from  the  Salt  Lake  Collegiate 
Institute  went  out  in  1882.  Since  that  date 
about  seventy-five  young  women  and  young  men 
have  received  their  diplomas  and  have  gone 
out  to  contribute  to  the  moral  and  intellectual 
uplift  of  Utah.  One  of  these  young  ladies, 
after  serving  successfully  as  mission  teacher  for 
several  years,  fell  heir  to  a  few  thousand  dollars. 
She  provided  her  mother,  who  had  been  cast  off 
by  the  father,  with  a  home  and  has  gone  to 
Lake  Forest  University  to  take  a  higher  course. 
While  absent  from  her  home  at  Mount  Pleasant, 
where  she  formerly  taught,  she  pays  the  salary 
of  a  consecrated  kindergartener,  as  a  sort  of  rep¬ 
resentative  of  herself. 

“Two  of  our  earnest  and  successful  ministers 
came  out  of  Mormonism,  also  fourteen  of  our 
church  officers,  elders  and  deacons :  one  of  these 
had  once  been  a  Mormon  missionary  and  after¬ 
ward  had  gone  into  infidelity.  With  deep  grati¬ 
tude  these  earnest  converts  remember  the  hole  of 
the  pit  whence  they  were  digged. 

“Our  mission  teachers  have  displayed  a 
moral  heroism  and  self  denial  not  surpassed  on 
the  foreign  field.  Passing  a  cabin  in  one  of  our 
towns,  a  friend  pointed  to  a  small  gable  window 
in  a  low  attic,  which  was  scarcely  more  than  a 
loft,  saying:  ‘Through  that  window,  by  a  ladder 
from  the  outside,  our  first  teachers  went  to  the 
only  place  they  could  secure  as  a  home.’  One 
of  our  teachers  had  her  school  emptied  again 
and  again,  by  the  command  of  the  bishop,  for 
in  those  days  the  bishop’s  orders  were  law.  At 
one  time  she  rang  her  bell  regularly  for  three 
months  without  a  pupil.  Asked  for  an  explana¬ 
tion  of  this  persistence,  she  replied :  ‘I  meant  to 
let  them  know  I  was  there.’  The  Mormons  con¬ 
cluded  she  was  there  to  stay,  and  the  children 
did  return.  Other  teachers  were  subjected  to 
public  slanders  and  indignities  which  were 
patiently  borne  for  Christ’s  sake.  The  consist¬ 
ent  character,  patient  endurance,  superior  work 
of  our  teachers  and  the  power  of  the  Gospel 
which  they  exemplified,  have  been  the  moral 
forces  which  even  Mormon  persecution  aod 
prejudice,  could  not  withstand.  Mormonism 
does  not  change  its  doctrines,  but  the  door. of 
access  to  the  people  is  gradually  opening  wider. 
Oppositions  do  not  cease,  but  encouragements 
multiply.  The  light  has  already  broken  over 
these  mountain  peaks.  We  are  toiling  in  fellow¬ 
ship  with  our  friends  in  the  East,  and  waiting 
for  the  high  noon  that  must  certainly  come.’’ 

There  have  been  in  operation  during  the  whole 
or  part  of  the  year  now  closed,  thirty  two  schools, 
among  the  Mormons,  with  sixty-eight  teachers 
and  two  thousand  and  ninety  six  pupils.  The 
Board  of  Home  Missions  have  twenty-four  mis¬ 
sionaries  in  Idaho  and  twenty  four  in  Utah. 
Reference  is  made  in  its  annual  report  to  the 
“unusual  activity  of  church  authorities,  since 
attaining  Statehood,  which  threatens  to  cripple 
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the  work ;  yet  the  good  seed  has  been  sown  ;  it 
is  being  watered  with  prayers  and  tears,  so  that 
a  harvest  is  sure  to  be  gathered  in  the  near 
future.  ’  ’ 

Rev.  F.  W.  Blohm  of  American  Fork,  a  Dane, 
who  was  formerly  a  Mormon,  but  now  a  mis¬ 
sionary  of  the  Board,  reports:  “Five  Scandi¬ 
navian  families  have  been  received  out  of  Mor¬ 
monism  into  the  Church  and  have  had  their 
children  baptized.  We  are  going  on  winning 
these  people  for  Christ  and  His  Church.  The 
people  come  slowly,  but  when  they  do  come, 
they  come  to  stay.  ’  ’ 

One  of  our  teachers  wrote  from  Idaho:  “We 
are  just  home  from  a  missionary  trip  of  three 
weeks  and  ‘Old  Jim’  is  no  thinner  for  his  four 
hundred  miles  of  traveling.’’  Two  ladies  made 
a  thorough  canvass  of  their  field  to  ascertain 
how  many  families  were  destitute  of  Bibles. 
They  report  having  sold  over  one  hundred  copies 
to  Catholic,  Jew,  Gentile  and  Mormon.  They 
extended  their  journey  to  Ogden  and  Salt  Lake. 

H.  E.  B. 


HOUSEHOLD. 


Preserves  and  Jellies. — Although  in  these 
days  we  do  not  judge  a  housekeeper’s  ability  by 
the  number  of  well  labeled  jars  and  glasses  in 
her  pantry  and  the  variety  of  preserves  contained 
therein  at  the  end  of  the  fruit  season,  still  we 
have  not  found  any  substitute  for  the  best  home¬ 
made  jellies  and  preserves,  and  they  are  a  valued 
addition  to  any  table.  Housekeepers  have 
learned  that  they  can  secure  this  occasional  deli¬ 
cacy  without  making  such  a  labor  of  it  by  pre¬ 
paring  small  quantities  at  a  time.  We  know  of 
one  housekeeper  who  all  through  the  summer 
usee  any  extra  fruit  that  may  be  left  over,  if  it 
is  only  enough  to  fill  one  glass.  The  cook  can 
easily  attend  to  this  between  other  duties,  and 
find  it  no  burden  at  all,  and  before  she  knows  it 
she  will  have  quite  a  nice  supply  in  the  cup¬ 
board  with  little  expenditure  of  money  or  labor, 
and  the  family  will  know  nothing  of  those  “pre¬ 
serving  days,’’  which  have  sometimes  been  as 
much  of  a  bugbear  as  the  long  dreaded  house 
cleaning.  In  making  preserves  the  best  fruit 
should  be  used,  as  fresh  as  possible  and  not  over¬ 
ripe.  It  should  be  well  cleaned,  while  using  as 
little  water  as  possible  lest  the  fine  flavor  be  lost, 
Thice  quarters  of  a  pound  of  sugar  should  be  al 
lowed  lor  each  pound  of  fruit.  A  granite  kettle 
and  a  granUe  or  wooden  spoon  should  be  used, 
and  if  cooked  on  an  asbestos  mat  there  is  less 
danger  of  sticking,  it  is  also  economical  when 
skimming  the  fruit  to  place  the  scum  on  a  tine 
sieve  so  that  the  clear  juice  can  run  through, 
and  be  returned  to  the  kettle.  if  the  jars  can 
stand  in  the  sun  several  days  it  makes  them 
sweet  and  clean,  if  not.  a  thorough  scalding  will 
answer,  and  if  the  jars  have  covers  they  can  be 
closed  as  soon  as  tilled.  If  not,  they  must  when 
cold  be  first  covered  with  a  thin  paper  wet  in 
brandy,  and  then  with  two  pieces  of  paper 
either  wet  with  the  white  of  an  egg  or  with 
freshly  made  starch  paste,  which  is  cheaper  and 
answers  the  purpose  just  as  well.  Jellies  and 
preserves  should  always  be  kept  in  a  cool,  dark 
and  dry  place. 

Crystallized  Rose  Petals. — Drop  each  petal 
in  clear,  hot  syrup,  such  as  is  made  for  pre¬ 
serves.  Remove  them  carefully,  one  at  a  time, 
and  dry  on  oil  paper.  Turn  them  once  in  the 
process  of  drying,  and  then  sift  pulverized  sugar 
over  them,  arrange  on  bonbon  saucers,  and  they 
are  ready  to  serve. 


Summer  Beverage. — A  refreshing  drink  is 
made  from  the  juice  of  three  lemons  and  of 
the  eame  number  of  oranges,  with  the  pulp  and 
juice  of  one  shredded  pineapple.  Add  one  pint 
of  sugar  and  let  stand  till  sugar  is  dissolved. 
Pour  one  quart  of  boiling  water  over  one  table- 
spoonful  of  Ceylon  or  any  strong  tea  and  let  it 
stand  till  cold.  Strain  and  add  to  the  fruit 
and  pulp  juice ;  add  one  quart  of  Apollinaris, 
three  or  four  limes  and  as  many  figs  cut  in  very 
small  pieces.  Later  in  the  season  a  quart  box  of 
tresh  strawberries,  raspberries,  or  cherries  is  to 
be  used  instead  of  the  dried  fruit.  Pour  over  a 
block  of  ice  in  the  punchbowl. 

Pot  Pourri. — To  make  a  pot  pourri  gather  the 
petals  of  roses,  violets,  etc.,  and  dry  them  in  the 
warm  compartment  of  the  cook  stove.  To  them 
add  portions  of  lavender,  thyme,  sweet  mar¬ 
joram,  a  leaf  or  two  of  sage,  a  spray  of  white 
cedar  aod  a  few  rose  geranium  and  lemon  ver¬ 
bena  leaves,  all  well  dried  in  the  sun.  Then 
mix  in  a  teasixxmful  each  of  ground  cloves, 


It  Takes  Longer 
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TO  REACH  THE  BOTTOM 
OP  A  BARREL  OP 

Fine  Flours  Entire  Wheat 

Am  Oroaadtgr  the  Prmnklla  MUIm, 
because  it  nour¬ 
ishes  as  it  goes, 
and  being  rich  in 
brain,  bone,  nerve 
and  muscle  mak¬ 
ing  substances  of 
the  entire  wheat, 
less  of  it  is  requir¬ 
ed.  It  is  a  little 
off  white— that’s 
where  the  richness 
lies,  in  its  tint. 

If  your  grocer 
does  not  keep  it, 
send  us  his  name  and  your  order — we 
will  see  that  you  are  supplied. 

See  that  the  Floor 
delivered  bears  our 
label;  avoid  substi¬ 
tutes. 

Send  lor  Booklet. 


The  genuine  made  only  by  the 

Fraoklio  MHIs  Co.,  L(Kiport,N.T. 


TEISETtlFREE 

with  tlO.OO  orders  of  Teas,  Coffees,  Spices,  etc.  Orcat 
reducUon  in  prices.  Send  for  New  Premluiii  and  price 
list.  etc. 

THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO., 

31  and  83  Vesey  Street,  New  York.  N.Y.  P.O.Box  280 


MAUSER  MFC. 

CO. 

Sterling  Silver  Only. 

14  East  15th  St., 

New  York,. 

cinnamon,  allspice  and  nutmeg,  and  stir  well. 
Add  successively  a  drop  or  two  of  camphor,  a 
tiny  bit  of  musk,  a  d.op  each  of  all  the  fragrant, 
oils  found  in  any  good  drug  store  and  a  teaspoon- 
ful  of  sachet  powder.  Now  and  then  put  in  a 
few  drops  of  your  favorite  perfumery.  The 
mass  should  be  stirred  from  time  to  time,  and 
in  a  few  weeks  the  many  scents  will  be  beauti 
fully  blended  into  one  delicious  perfume.  .After- 
a  year  this  jar  will  still  give  forth  a  most  pleas¬ 
ant  odor. 

Chocolate  Cream  Ice.— This  is  not  the  same- 
exactly  as  chocolate  ice  cream,  but  any  good 
recipe  for  chocolate  ice  creHin  is  followed.  When 
the  cream  is  frozen  and  the  dasher  removed, 
part  of  the  compound  is  scooped  out  and  its. 
place  filled  with  whipped  cream  sweetened  and 
flavored  with  vanilla.  Cover  this  with  the 
chocolate,  repack,  and  set  away  to  ripen. 

Pineapple  Cream.— (A  dainty  luncheon  or  tea 
dessert. )  Dissolve  ten  tablespoon fu Is  of  gelatine 
in  a  little  water.  Grate  one  pineapple,  and  put 
in  a  saucepan  with  half  a  pint  of  sugar;  ret 
over  the  fire  to  simmer  fur  ten  minutes.  Add 
the  gelatine.  Take  from  the  fire.  Strain  into- 
a  tin  pan,  set  on  ice,  and  stir  until  thick,  add 
a  pint  of  whipped  cream.  Turn  into  a  mould, 
and  set  on  ice  to  harden. 

How  TO  Prepare  Parsley. — To  powder  pars¬ 
ley  for  use  in  creamed  new  potatoes  and  other 
similar  dishes,  the  bunch  is  dipped  quickly  into- 
boiling  water  to  make  it  a  brilliant  green,  theu 
put  into  a  hot  oven  for  a  few  minutes  to  dry 
thoroughly.  After  this  treatment  it  may  be 
either  rubbed  through  the  hands  or  pressed 
through  a  wire  sieve  to  break  it  into  fine  fiakes. 


State  of  Ohio,  City  or  Toledo,  I 
Lucas  County.  ( 

Frank  J.  Cheney  makes  oath  that  he  is  the  senior 
partner  of  the  Arm  of  F.  J.  Cheney  &  Co.,  doing  busi¬ 
ness  in  the  City  of  Toledo,  County  and  State  afori-said. 
and  that  said  Arm  will  pay  the  sum  of  ONK  HiTSDRED- 
DOLLARS  for  each  and  every  case  of  Cataukh  that 
cannot  be  cured  by  the  use  of  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure. 

FRANK  J.  CHENEY. 

Sworn  to  before  me  ai-d  subscribed  in  my  presence, 
this  6tb  day  of  December,  A.  D.  1886. 


A.  W.  GLEASON, 

Notary  PubHc. 


Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  is  taken  internally  and  acts  di¬ 
rectly  on  the  blood  and  mut  ons  surfaces  of  the  system.. 
Send  for  testimonials,  free. 

F.  J.  CHENEY  <&  CO.,  Toledo,  Ohio, 
C^Sold  by  Druggists,  75c. 
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MUSIC. 

- '  ♦  — 

GKOBOK  WHITFIELD  CHADWICK. 

The  New  Englaud  Conservatory  of  Music  has 
recently  done  honor  to  itself  and  one  of  the  fore 
most  American  musicians  of  the  present  day  by 
electing  Mr.  Qeorge  W.  Chadwick  to  the  re¬ 
sponsible  and  influential  position  of  director  of 
that  eminent  institution. 

Mr.  Chadwick  combines  requisites  of  schol¬ 
arship  and  practical  musical  culture  added  to  a 
natural  endowment  of  sound  common-sense  judg 
ment,  that  make  him  admirably  fitted  for  the  posi¬ 
tion.  Born  in  Lowell,  Massachusetts,  Novem¬ 
ber  13th,  1851,  he  received  his  first  instruction 
in  music  at  the  hands  of  an  older  brother.  Hie 
advanced  study  was  pursued  under  that  esteemed 
organist  and  teacher,  Eugene  Thayer,  in  Bos¬ 
ton.  In  1876  he  accepted  a  position  at  Olivet 
College,  Michigan,  in  the  following  year  he  went 
abroad  and  remained  two  years  at  the  Leipsic 
Conservatory  under  Jadassohn  and  Reinecke. 
In  1879  he  went  to  Munich  to  study  the  organ  and 
composition  with  Rheinberger. 

Mr.  Chadwick  has  covered  a  wide  field  in  the 
scope  of  his  compositions,  having  been  most  suc¬ 
cessful  in  the  larger  forms  of  orchestral  and 
choral  writing.  Most  prominent  among  the 
latter  is  the  setting  of  the  mediaeval  hymn, 
“Phoenix  Erpirans, ’*  for  soli,  chorus,  orchestra 
and  organ,  which  was  produced  in  Springfield. 
Massachusetts,  in  1892.  Other  notable  choral 
works  are  “The  Lovely  Rosabelle,  ”  and  the 
“Columbian  Ode,”  written  for  the  inaugura¬ 
tion  of  the  World’s  Fair  in  Chicago  in  1893. 
Mr.  Chadwick  has  also  written  about  forty 
songs,  a  considerable  number  of  piano  and  organ 
pieces,  besides  many  anthems  for  cnurch  service. 

GOOD  SINGING  AND  THE  ITALIAN  METHODS. 

A  good  singer  is  not  necessarily  a  good 
teacher.  Many  of  our  best  teachers  are  never 
heard  on  the  platform.  But  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  no  one  is  properly  fitted  to  teach  who  is  not 
able  to  show  with  his  own  voice  the  variety  of 
vocal  color,  and  to  explain  the  matter  of  breath 
management  and  voice  placement  not  simply  in 
theory,  but  by  practical  demonstration. 

The  Italians  were  fortunate  in  being  the  first 
nation  to  enter  largely  into  the  work  of  voice 
culture  after  the  development  of  modern  music. 
The  best  teachers  lived  in  Italy,  where  the  cli¬ 
mate  favored  healthy  throats  and  gave  the  people 
naturally  good  voices.  Besides,  the  better  teach¬ 
ers  undoubtedly  taught  their  students  correctly, 
though  very  slowly  and  mostly  by  example.  The 
best  results  of  this  teaching  proved  that  the 
methods  adopted  were  natural  and  right,  and 
secured  purity  of  tone.  This  was  and  is  the 
watchword  of  every  true  teacher  the  world  over. 

When  music  began  to  be  cultivated  by  other 
nations,  everything  in  the  art  was  dominated 
by  the  Italian  influence;  and  since  that  day  of 
Italian  ascendency  in  music,  it  has  been  the  cor 
rect  thing  to  teach  and  sing  in  the  Italian 
method.  Ihis  name  has  stood  for  some  of  the 
most  wretched  methods  ever  known,  and  people 
have  believed  in  them  because  they  were  called 
Italian.  Just  as  good  and  pure  teaching  is  done 
to-day  in  Germany,  Eti^land,  America,  and 
even  France,  as  by  Italians.  For  in  all  coun¬ 
tries  where  they  believe  in  purity  of  voice  the 
same  methods,  in  essential  points,  are  in  use; 
and  though  they  be  not  called  Italian  they  are 
the  same  in  intent  as  the  old  masters  used,  and 
a  pure  voice  bred  in  any  land  is  the  correct  thing, 
whether  it  be  called  Italian,  German,  or  what 
not.  To  sing  in  Italian  does  not  imply  that  one 
uses  the  Italian  method;  nor,  does  it  imply  a 
good  method.  As  a  rule,  amon^  American 
amateurs  the  worst  singing  we  hear  is  in  Italian. 

From  this  do  not  think  the  true  system  of  the 
old  Italian  teachers  to  be  deprecate  in  itself, 
but  be  warned  against  the  catch  word  “Italian 
method,”  which  stands  for  all  sorts  of  bad  the¬ 
ories,  because  it  was  Italian.  To  satisfy  you,  it 
ought  to  ^  more  than  Italian — it  ought  to  be 
correct. 


WHAT  THE  KET8  IN  BfVSIO  STAND  FOB. 

The  meaning  of  the  different  keys  in  music  is 
thus  set  down  in  a  letter  written  in  1806,  and 
printed  in  a  book,  entitled,  “Letters  on  the 
Celebrated  Composer,  Haydn.  *  * 

F — Tnis  key  is  rich,  mild,  sober  and  contem¬ 
plative. 

D-minor  possesses  the  same  qualities,  but  of  a 
heavier  and  darker  cast ;  more  doleful,  solemn 
and  grand. 

C — Bold,  vigorous  and  commanding ;  suited  to 
the  expression  of  war  and  enterprise. 

A-minor — Plaintive,  but  not  feeble. 

G— Gay  and  sprightly ;  being  the  medium  key, 
it  is  adapted  to  the  greatest  range  of  subjects. 

E- mi  nor— Persuasive,  soft  and  tender. 

D— Ample,  grand  and  noble;  having  more  fire 
than  C,  it  is  suited  to  loftiest  purposes. 

B  minor — Bewailing,  but  in  too  high  a  tone  to 
excite  commiseration. 

A — Golden,  warm  and  sunny. 

F  sharp  minor — Mournfully  grand. 

E— Bright  and  pellucid,  adapted  to  brilliant 
subjects. 

B — Keen  and  piercing;  seldom  used. 

B-flat— The  least  interest  of  any.  It  has  not 
sufficient  fire  to  render  it  majestic  or  grand,  and 
is  too  dull  for  song. 

G  minor— Meek  and  pensive.  Replete  with 
melancholy. 

F  fiat — Full  and  mellow,  somber,  soft  and 
beautiful.  It  is  a  key  in  which  all  musicians 
delight.  Though  lees  decided  in  character  than 
some  of  the  others,  the  regularity  of  its  beauty 
renders  it  a  universal  favorite. 

C  minor — Complaining,  having  something  of 
the  cast  of  B-minor. 

A-fiat — The  most  lovely  of  the  tribe.  Unas¬ 
suming,  gentle,  soft,  delicate  and  tender  having 
none  of  the  pertness  of  A  in  sharps.  Every 
author  has  been  sensible  of  the  charm  of  this 
key,  and  has  reserved  it  for  the  expression  of  his 
most  refined  sentiments. 

F-minor — Religious,  penitential,  and  gloomy. 

D  fiat — Awfully  dark. 


A  Church  Organ 

should  be  as  substantial  as  the  church  itself. 
There  is  not  much  “wear-out”  to  Jardine 
Organs.  Let  us  mail  you  our  catalogue, 
showing  a  record  of  6i  years  successful  work. 

QEO.  JARDINE  &  SON,  318-320  E.  39th  St.,  N.  Y. 
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The  oolumno  of  our  Masio  Department  are  open  to  the 
dlsonsston  of  qneetions  relatini^to  mnsic  In  the  ohnrch, 
Sabbath-Hchool  and  the  home.  The  nine  different  topics, 

Snblished  in  onr  issne  of  Jnne  84,  were  furnished  oy  a 
istingnlshed  organist  of  long  experience,  and  they  have 
already  called  out  several  articles  which  have  been 
heartily  commended  by  our  readers. 
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“  RECEIYED  TE  THE  HOLT  GHOST  2  ” 

One  of  the  most  hopeful  signs  of  the  times 
is  the  frequent  sppearance  of  books,  great  and 
small,  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Scriptures  an  to  the 
Holy  Spirit.  A  quite  recent  one  is  that  by  Dr. 
Chapman,  bearing  the  above  title  and  published 
by  the  Revell  Company.  One  of  the  most  nota¬ 
ble  things  about  this  bright  little  book  is  the 
fact  that  the  writer  sticks  to  the  Scriptures  and 
instead  of  putting  into  them  a  meaning  that  was 
not  intended  by  the  Spirit,  he  draws  out  the 
evident  teaching  and  has  in  this  done  a  very 
needful  work,  not  only  in  giving  utterance  to 
the  simplicity  of  the  Gospel,  but  in  bis  protest 
against  the  popular  perversions  of  the  doctrine. 

Two  particulars  are  worthy  of  note :  The  em¬ 
phasis  put  by  the  author  on  the  fact  that  we  are 
now  living  in  a  different  dispensation  from  that 
of  all  the  Bible  saints  before  Pentecost  and 
hence  when  one  is  born  anew,  his  body  becomes 
a  sanctuary  of  the  Holy  Spirit  from  which  he 
never  takes  hie  departure,  and  the  other  is, 
the  statement  to  the  effect  that  a  believer  is  at 
his  regeneration  baptized  with  the  Spirit  and 
that  this  is  an  experience  that  is  never  repeated. 

There  is  nothing  so  common  in  current  relig 
ious  phrases,  in  exhortations  and  prayer  as  refer 
ences  to  the  Spirit  from  a  pre- Pentecostal  stand¬ 
point.  A  great  many  Christians  have  not  got 
ten  away  from  the  experiences  of  the  believer  of 
Old  Teetament  times.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that 
Christ  promised  that  the  Comforter  was  to  abide 
with  us  forever,  never  to  leave  us,  and  forgetful 
that  the  day  of  Pentecost  is  past  already,  they 
pray  the  Lord  to  send  His  Spirit,  and  if  they 
think  that,  on  account  of  their  coldness,  they 
have  ‘‘grieved  Him  away,”  they  earnestly  pray 
forHis  return !  This  conception  of  the  Spirit’s 
relation  has,  through  the  ignorance  of  the 
writers,  been  embalmed  in  many  hymns  that 
are  very  frequently  sung,  and  as  long  as  they  are 
sung  there  will  be  those  who  will  believe  that  it 
is  necessary  in  this  dispensatiop  to  pray  for  God 
to  send  us  His  Spirit.  It  must  be  remembered 
in  this  connection  that  the  dispensation  of  the 
Spirit  was  not  established  until  Pentecost  and 
that  during  the  period  covered  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  John’s  ministry  up  to  Pentecost— a 
transition  period — the  same  conditions  prevailed 
and  if  one  desired  the  Spirit  then,  he  had  to 
ask.  but  now,  since  the  out-pouring  on  all  flesh, 
God  grants  his  Spirit  to  every  believer  without 
the  asking. 

The  other  point  has  reference  to  a  very  popular 
perversion,  or  let  us  call  it,  a  misapprehension 
of  the  teachings  of  the  Scriptures  in  reference 
to  what  is  called  the  ‘‘Baptism  of  the  Spirit.” 
From  the  frequency  with  which  this  phrase  is 
bandied  by  preachers,  exhorters  and  evangelists 
of  various  grades  of  intelligence,  one  would  sup¬ 
pose  that  it  is  in  proportionately  frequent  use 
in  the  Scriptures.  It  may,  therefore,  be  some¬ 
what  of  a  surprise  to  some  to  learn  that  the 
phrase  does  not  occur  in  the  Scriptures  at  all ! 
It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  note  the 
prepositions  in  such  phrases.  How  common  it 
is  to  bear  of  the  ‘‘sealing  of  the  Spirit,”  or  the 
‘‘seal  of  the  Spirit.”  The  Spirit  himself  is  the 
seal.  So  is  it  in  the  promised  baptism.  Ye 
shall  be  baptized  with  the  Holy  Spirit  It  is 
probable  that  the  misquoting  of  this  verse  is 
responsible  for  a  great  deal  of  the  current  un- 
scriptural  teachings  with  reference  to  the  Spirit. 
The  baptism  is  supposed  to  be  something  that  is 
performed  by  the  Spirit  or  through  his  agency 
instead  of  the  Spirit  being  the  material,  if  we 
may  so  express  it  with  which  the  baptism  is 
effected. 

Even  Dr.  Chapman  himself  is  not  free  from 
the  habit  of  using  this  incorrect  phrase,  but 
notwithstanding  that  he  declares  stoutly  against 
the  teaching  that  to  be  baptized  with  the  Spirit 
is  ‘‘an  experience”  to  be  repeated  frequently, 
whenever,  indeed,  the  believer  has  ^‘losi  his 
power.”  Those  who  exhort  believers  to  seek  a 
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‘‘fresh  baptism  of  tbe  Spirit,”  have  simply 
caught  up  a  phrase  and  have  implied  that  the 
Scriptures  are  full  of  it,  whereas  the  phrase  in 
any  form  is  to  be  found  in  only  six  passages  in 
all,  and  of  these,  four  are  Gospel  parables,  which 
are  therefore,  practically  only  one.  Thea  twice 
in  Acts  i.  5  and  xi.  17,  but  tbe  latter  is  really 
a  quotation  of  tbe  former.  It  never  occurs  in 
the  Epistles.  A  careful  examination  of  the 
Gospels  and  Acts  with  reference  to  Pentecost, 
will  disclose  tbe  fact  that  the  experiences  of 
Pentecost  and  the  days  immediately  following 
were  exceptional — transitional  in  fact,  and  were 
of  such  a  character  that  they  cannot  be  repeated. 
It  is  folly,  then,  to  pray  for  an  out  pouring  of 
the  Spirit;  it  displays  ignorance  of  the  Scrip¬ 
tures.  But  the  evil  in  the  current  perversion  of 
this  doctrine  is  that  there  has  grown  up  a  class 
of  teachers,  many  of  them  in  high  honor  in  the 
Church,  who  insist  that  a  believer  now,  must 
pass  through  some  experience  equivalent  to  what 
Pentecost  was  to  the  Apostles,  before  he  is 
‘‘ready  for  service”  or  has  ‘‘power  for  service,” 
and  consequently  they  are  continually  urging 
their  hearers  to  seek  ‘  ‘  the  baptism  of  the  Spirit” 
in  order  that  they  may  be  efficient  for  Christ. 
It  is  plain  from  Scripture,  as  Dr.  Chapman 
says,  that  ‘‘every  child  of  God  has  received  the 
baptism  of  [with]  the  Spirit;  he  is  also,  be¬ 
cause  of  this,  a  member  of  the  body  of  Christ. 
This  experience  can  never  be  repeated ;  so  then 
it  is  unscriptural  for  the  Christian  to  be  talking 
about  the  baptism  of  the  Holy  Ghost  when  he 
has  already  received  it ;  but  he  may  be  fllled 
with  the  Spirit  and  then  because  of  his  moral 
condition,  loose  the  power  of  tbe  Spirit,  as  we 
find  the  disciples  doing.” 

A  great  many  confound  tbe  baptism,  which  is 
the  beginning,  with  tbe  filling  with  the  Spirit. 
This  may  come  with  a  rush  and  be  a  very  vivid 
experience,  but  as  Mr.  F.  B.  Myer  says, 
(quoted  by  our  author) :  ‘‘You  can  fill  a  cistern 
with  water  just  as  surely  by  letting  little  drops 
of  water  fall  into  it  as  by  pouring  in  great  hogs¬ 
heads  of  water.”  Far  too  many  insist  on 
definite,  vivid,  con^ious,  experiences  in  relig¬ 
ious  life.  Really  these  are  the  exception  in  tbe 
lives  that  are  nearest  to  the  normal.  It  is  cer 
tainly  so  with  the  Spirit.  He  does  not  assert 
himself.  Some  one  has  said  he  is  the  modest 
person  *of  tbe  Trinity.  It  is  therefore  in  the 
highest  degree  prejudicial  to  the  truth  to  teach 
believers  who  have  been  in  Christ’s  service  for 
years  as  well  as  those  who  are  just  entered  on 
the  new  life,  that  they  must,  before  expecting 


to  do  effectual  service  for  Christ,  ‘‘wait  for  the 
promise  of  tbe  Father,”  and  seek  this  ‘‘definite 
experience.”  It  looks  a  good  deal  like  the  holi¬ 
ness  fad  and  certainly  tends  to  Spiritual  pride. 
The  waiting  of  the  disciples  was  for  the  coming 
in  of  a  new  dispensation  and  we  are  now  living 
in  its  full  administration.  We  can  in  no  sense, 
then,  be  regarded,  ever,  as  being  in  the  same 
relation  to  the  Spirit  as  were  the  apostles. 

‘‘What  vague  ideas  and  views  we  have  concern¬ 
ing  Him  I  We  think  of  Him  as  coming  and 
going — with  us  to  day,  away  from  us  to-morrow. 
We  pray  for  His  out  pouring.  We  cry  out  in 
sermon,  in  song  and  in  prayer,  ‘Come  Holy 
Spirit,’  as  if  He  were  still  in  the  skies,  when 
tbe  fact  is  that  He  abides  with  us  always  and 
is  nearer  to  us  than  our  right  band.  He  may 
not  always  be  manifesting  His  power,  but  that 
is  because  we  have  placed  some  hindrance  in  the 
way.  .  .  .  Tbe  Holy  Spirit  as  certainly  abides 
with  us  as  that  Jesus  stands  to  day  at  the  right 
hand  of  tbe  Father.  We  need  only  to  remove  the 
hindrances  in  order  that  He  may  manifest  His 
power,”  J.  C.  H. 

Austin,  III. 


ATTEMPTS  TO  CHECK  BIBD  SLAUGHTER. 

In  New  York  the  bill  to  prevent  bird  slaugh¬ 
ter  failed  last  winter,  but  Massachusetts  has 
passed  a  law  imposing  penalties  upon  women 
who  wear  birds’  feathers  for  ornament,  and  the 
police  authorities  of  Boston  are  now  considering 
whether  they  will  be  justified  in  arresting  those 
who  are  found  disregarding  the  new  regulation. 
Not  only  is  nothing  to  be  gained  by  resorting  to 
such  extreme  measures,  but  the  cause  which  it 
is  intended  to  help  will  be  injured  thereby. 
The  propensity  of  women  to  adorn  their  bats 
with  feathers  is  causing  tbe  total  destruction  of 
some  species  of  birds.  There  can  be  no  ques¬ 
tion  about  that,  but  while  a  great  injury  is  thus 
being  done— an  injury  to  the  farmers  whose  in¬ 
sect  enemies  the  birds  destroy — any  resort  to 
such  drastic  measures  as  have  been  adopted  by 
the  good  people  of  Massachusetts  will  prove  un¬ 
wise. 

The  law  proposed  for  New  York  State, and  which 
passed  both  Houses  of  the  Legislature,  but 
failed  to  receive  the  Governor’s  signature,  was 
a  satisfactory  measure.  This  imposed  penalties 
upon  the  bird  slaughterers.  That  bill  should  be 
presented  again  next  year,  and  when  it  becomes 
a  law,  if  rigidly  enforced,  it  will  do  much  to  check 
the  evil  of  bird  destruction  in  this  State. — 
Daily  Union. 
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e£OR»E  JUNIOR  REPUBLIC. 

Among  the  many  phases  of  philanthropic  work 
of  to-day,  the  George  Junior  Republic  stands 
unique;  and  has  already  brought  new  light  and 
hope  on  one  of  the  most  perplexing  of  sociologi¬ 
cal  questions :  thereby  attracting  to  it  a  rapidly 
growing  interest  and  attention  which  it  so  well 
deserves. 

After  a  recent  visit  to  the  Republic,  1  cannot 
but  speak  of  the  things  which  I  have  seen  and 
heard. 

As  many  articles  have  d^ribed  the  place  and 
told  of  the  principles  by  which  the  Republic  is 
governed  (notably  an  article  in  the  July  number 
of  McClure’s  Magazine),  I  will  take  for  granted 
a  general  knowledge  of  this  work,  and  give  some 
impressions  as  reasons  for  a  still  greater  public 
and  practical  interest  in  this  movement. 

For  “A  Movement,”  I  think  it  is  destined  to 
be,  as  their  enthusiastic  young  President, 
“Jakey,  ”  confidentially  told  me  was  his  belief. 
Already  there  is  at  Liberty,  New  York,  a  second 
Junior  Republic,  and  Jakey  looks  forward  to  the 
day  when  there  will  be  many  such,  in  the  differ 
ent  States,  so  that  State  Governments  may  be 
formed,  and  later  a  National  Government  with 
headquaters  at  Washington.  Who  will  say  that 
this  is  only  a  boy’s  dream,  with  the  Christian 
Endeavor  Society  before  us. 

A  thousand  such  Republic’s  may  be  the  solu¬ 
tion  of  dealing  with  the  congested  condition  of 
our  great  cities,  and  the  care  and  training  of 
the  unmanageable  classes  now  in  Reformatories. 

My  first  impression  was  the  deep  personal  at¬ 
tachment  of  the  citizens,  both  boys  and  girls, 
for  Mr.  George;  showing  that  heart  as  well  as 
brain  was  controlling  the  Republic.  For  Mr. 
George  really  loves  his  boys.  It  is  a  genuine, 
unselfish  interest  which  they  quickly  discern, 
and  to  which  they  cannot  but  respond.  For 
the  first  time  in  their  lives  they  are  really  loved, 
and  love  breaks  every  barrier  down. 

This  spirit  of  the  founder  was  manifested  in 
one  of  the  citizens  who  told  me  of  a  little  fellow 
who  was  put  under  a  guardian,  as  he  was  not 
yet  twelve  years  old ;  this  boy  took  the  little 
fellow  in  his  room  and  said,  ‘‘Now,  Mac,  you’re 
to  live  wid  me;  and  I  wanter  help  yer  to  be  a 
good  boy;  for  I  loves  you,  Mac.”  a  sharp  look 
up  in  his  face  showed  he  really  had  a  friend  who 
cared  for  him :  so  when  asked  if  he  would  really 
try,  he  earnestly  said,  ‘‘I  will.”  Then  his  guar¬ 
dian  (who  had  once  been  on  the  Island,  said, 
‘‘It’s  no  use  trying  without  God’s  help,  so  let’s 
ask  Him.”  Both  knelt  and  prayed,  and  then 
and  there  was  a  new  beginning. 

But  it  isn’t  all  love  that  does  the  work,  as  the 
jail  and  “chain  gang”  clearly  show.  Justice 
follows  swift  and  sure  on  disobedience.  The 
citizens  as  well  as  the  police  have  the  welfare 
of  the  Republic  at  heart ;  and  one  srssion  of  the 
police  court  which  I  attended  showed  very 
plainly  that  they  taught  each  other  obedience 
to  law. 

Fines  for  misdemeanors  were  paid  out  of  bard 
earned  wages,  and  for  theft  the  citizen  was  com 
mitted  for  a  few  days.  Short  imprisonment  and 
hard  work  teach  the  offender  that  this  treatment 
is  for  his  good,  and  not  merely  to  make  him 
suffer  for  wrong  doing.  He  does  not  become 
more  hardened  by  long  confinement;  and  if  de¬ 
sirous  of  doing  better  he  soon  has  the  opportunity. 

My  next  impression  was  that  here  is  a  place 
where  the  Spirit  of  God  works  in  the  regenera¬ 
tion  of  the  individual,  which  is,  after  all,  the 
one  and  only  hope  we  have  for  fallen  humanity. 
Some  of  the  boys  opiened  their  hearts  to  me,  and 
it  was  blessed  to  see  the  reality  and  genuineness 
of  their  Christian  experience.  One  said  to  me : 
“When  I  was  elected  to  office  I  felt  my  responsi¬ 
bility.  and  used  to  pray  about  it:  but  I  always 
had  ‘Daddy’  (Mr.  George)  to  help  me.  But  one 
day  he  went  away,  and  I  couldn’t  sleep  one  night 
wishing  for  his  advice.  Then  it  came  to  me, 
Jeeuseaid,  ‘I  will  be  with  you:  I  will  help  you ;’ 
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80  I  slid  out  of  bed  and  aeked  Him  to  keep  His 
promise.  And  oh !  it  was  the  beet  thing  I  ever 
had  in  my  life  when  I  believed  He  would  help 
me,  and  felt  He  was  really  by  me.  ’  ’  The  ex¬ 
pression  of  that  boy’s  face  convinced  me  that  be 
knew  Jesus  Christ.  That  is  an  exceptional  case, 
of  course ;  but  some  of  the  other  boys  showed 
by  what  they  said  that  they  had  been  changed; 
and  many  have  united  with  the  Methodist 
Church  in  Freeville  on  confession  of  their  faith 
in  Christ. 

The  religious  life  in  the  Republic  is  so  sponta¬ 
neous  and  natural,  under  the  guidance  of  Mr. 
George,  that  one  rather  marvels  at  it.  For  in¬ 
stance,  after  supper  there  is  a  game  of  ball,  in 
which  Mr.  George  takes  part :  when  too  dark 
to  play,  he  throws  himself  on  the  grass,  with 
the  boys  about  him :  starts  a  song,  and  then 
suggests  that  it  is  a  good  time  to  have  some 
verses  from  the  Bible  and  testimony,  which  are 
given  earnestly  from  one  and  another.  On  one 
such  evening,  a  little  fellow  just  come,  said : 
“I  don’t  know  nothink  about  the  Bible,  but  I 
do  want  to.be  a  better  boy.”  Then  Mr.  George 
prays  for  his  boys  and  that  meeting  breaks  up. 

Every  evening  they  hold  a  meeting  before  re¬ 
tiring,  for  singing,  prayer  and  testimony;  and 
while  the  attendance  is  voluntary,  the  majority 
attend.  Thus  there  is  diffused  a  natural  relig¬ 
ious  spirit  which  is  so  healthy. 

The  Sunday-school  supports  one  of  its  mem 
bers  as  a  missionary,  who  makes  it  her  special 
work  to  visit  at  the  jail,  and  among  those  who 
are  careless  and  indifferent  to  religious  matters. 

Among  the  first  and  strongest  impressions  is 
the  fact  that  here  are  being  trained  intelligent 
and  interested  American  citizens:  who,  when 
they  take  their  places  as  real  citizens  in  the 
United  States,  will  be  more  intelligent  than 
nine-tenths  of  those  who  cast  their  ballot,  and 
who  understand  the  bottomjprinciples  of  taxa¬ 
tion,  the  good  and  evil  that  come  from  monopo¬ 
lies,  and  many  other  practical  matters  which 
their  Junior  Republic  has  taught  them. 

But  the  chief  impression  which  I  received, 
and  the  one  which  I  would  emphasize  as  the 
greatest  reason  for  the  generous  and  enthusiastic 
support  of  this  movement  is  this — In  this  Repub¬ 
lic  a  boy  takes  up  a  new  life,  with  the  old  life 
left  behind  and  forgotten.  Those  who  frankly 
and  freely  spoke  to  me  of  their  past  history,  and 
apparently  gave  me  the  whole,  never  mentioned 
aught  that  bad  been  criminal  in  it.  And  yet  I 
know  one  had  served  sentence  on  the  Island, 
and  one  had  been  under  arrest  as  a  thief.  One 
of  these  last  summer  was  bailed  by  a  new  boy, 
with,  “Why,  old  man,  you  here?  Haven’t  seen 
you  since  you  left  the  Island!”  And  that  boy 
would  not  acknowledge  the  past ;  and  why  ?  Be¬ 
cause  it  was  forgiven,  and  should  be  forgotten 
and  treated  as  though  it  had  not  been.  So,  I 
understand,  these  citizens  are  taught  to  regard 
the  past,  that  the  future  may  be  free  for  a  new 
life,  unburdened  with  “old  sorrows  and  older 
Binning.”  What  an  illustration  this  is  of  the 
word,  “If  any  man  is  in  CbriBt  Jesus,  he  is 


a  new  creature ;  old  things  have  passed  away, 
behold  all  things  have  become  new.” 

Surely  it  was  an  inspiration  that  came  to  Mr. 
George,  when  in  the  sleepless  watches  of  the 
night,  he  sprang  up  saying,  “I  have  it!  1 
have  it!”  And  this  whole  plan  of  a  Junior 
Republic  flashed  in  his  mind,  where  boys  and 
girls  would  learn  the  serious  problems  of  life 
under  the  general  law  of  “the  governing  and 
the  governed.  ’  ’  This,  God  has  helped  him  to 
do.  But  ‘  ‘  we  are  workers  together  with  God ;’  ’ 
and  as  many  as  would  be  such,  have  here  an 
opportunity  of  helping  one  of  God’s  servants 
who,  we  believe,  is  working  on  one  of  God’s 
plans  for  helping  that  class  which  most  seriously 
menaces  our  Republic  to  become  its  beet  and 
most  steadfast  supporters. 

Mr.  A.  G.  Agnew,  7  Nassau  street.  New 
York  City,  is  the  treasurer.  He  will  gladly  ac¬ 
knowledge  your  contribution  towards  the  en¬ 
couragement  and  support  of  the  George  Junior 
Republic.  J.  H.  P. 

Ang.  10, 1807. 
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William  R.Maot,^  Jr.. 
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CAMPlNti  IN  THE  ROCKIES. 

Camping  is  a  word  full  of  suggestions  delight 
ful  and  varied,  which  transport  us  to  the  side 
of  a  mountain  stream,  hurrying  over  the  stones 
with  here  and  there  a  little  waterfall,  where  one 
is  lulled  to  sleep  by  the  delicious  summer  breeze, 
as  it  gracefully  waves  the  lacy  net-work  of  trees 
keeping  watch  overhead. 

Not  a  city  sound  to  mar  the  harmony,  not  a 
building  to  shut  out  an  atom  of  Qod’s  blue  sky; 
only  the  song  of  a  bird,  the  splash  of  a  trout  or 
the  swishing  of  the  water.  But  you  have  not 
seen  Nature  in  all  its  glory,  nor  thoroughly 
appreciated  the  possibilities  of  camping,  unless 
your  tent  has  been  pitched  in  the  Rockies,  in 
glorious  Colorado,  the  central  gem  in  our  coun¬ 
try’s  coronet.  “The  Adirondacks  are  good 
enough  for  me,”  I  hear  my  young  Eastern  friend 
reply.  “What  more  can  yop  want  than  those 
lakes  and  pines  So  I  felt  when  I  first  expe 
rienced  the  joys  of  those  same  lakes  and  pines, 
but  then  I  had  not  camped  in  Colorado.. 

Our  tents  are  now  pitched  at  the  foot  of 
Cheyenne  mountain  and  at  the  entrance  of  the 
famous  Cheyenne  Canon,  with  its  “Seven 
Falls,”  so  hidden  away  behind  a  huge  boulder, 
that  at  a  turn  in  the  winding  road,  they  burst 
uponjjour  sight,  a  gladsome,  rapturous  surprise. 

To  the  Elast  of  us  are  the  plains,  stretching  on 
and  out  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  like  an  un 
bounded  sea.  Just  now  they  are  dotted  with 
tents  in  which  are  camped  the  soldiers,  who 
have  lately  come  up  from  Fort  Logan  for  target 
practice,  and  we  are  roused  betimes  these  July 
mornings  by  the  clatter  of  the  horse’s  hoofs  as 
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the  cavalry  pass,  en  route  for  their  morning  ride 
up  the  Canon. 

To  the  West  and  South  of  us  tower  the  Rock- 
iee,  grander  than  can  ever  be  described  by  paltry 
worda.  No  pen  can  ezpreee  or  pencil  paint  thoee 
wonderful  inountaine  constantly  changing  with 
the  passing  clouds.  They  have  never  looked 
twice  alike  during  the  three  months  that  I  hare 
tarried  at  their  feet  To-day  old  Cheyenne  is 
a  mass  of  color.  A  clear  green,  looking  the 
brighter  for  the  dark  sentinel  like  pinee  upon 
its  side.  The  great  bouldere  of  rock  standing 
here  and  there  are  almoet  of  a  claret  hue,  and 
winding  in  and  out  though  ever  up,  I  can  trace 
the  road  going  over  to  Cripple  Creek.  Cripple 
Creek!  which  suggeete  Monte  Cbrieto  with  its 
marvellouB  atoriee  of  adventure,  ite  mines  and 
its  fortunes  made  (and  lost  alasl)  in  a  day. 

Fascinating  it  all  ia,  but  never  so  fascinating 
as  when  you  view  these  eurroundings  with  the 
Betting  Bun  reflected  far  out  over  the  Mesa  and 
the  moon  at  the  earns  time  rising  from  behind 
grand  old  Cheyenne  mountain.  We  had  climbed 
up  to  an  open  space  on  one  of  the  foot  hills  and 
seated  ourselves  upon  a  huge  rock.  The  sky 
was  clear,  save  for  one  small  cloud,  which  as  it 
moved,  separated  and  grew  ever  larger.  The 
horizon  was  aglow  with  a  rosy  hue,  the  beauti¬ 
ful  afterglow,  changing  and  fading  into  the  most 
glorious  of  lilac  and  golden  tinta  The  moun¬ 
tains  were  awful,  yet  witbal  fascinating,  the 
shadows  upon  them  eimply  wonds'  ful,  while  above 
slowly  and  stately  rose  the  full  moon.  Not  a 
sound,  save  the  soughing  of  the  wind,  or  the 
note  of  a  bird  as  it  passed  overhead  and  far 
down  in  the  valley  below,  the  unmusical  voice 
of  the  sturdy  little  burros,  worn  out  by  their 
long  Cgnona 

N8  v^mder  that  llmm^uirtVli^^n  was  in- 
spired.J^y  her  eurroundings,  when  she  could 
each  day  climb  her  beloved  Cheyenne,  there  to 
^he  gl^jea  ^  this  marvelloue  country. 

The  tenta  and'  their  appointments  in  the 
IMS' very  different  from  the  Adirondack 
camps.'  Ben  ona  csn  rent  a  eomfortsble  board 
tent  with  canvaa  top  and  fly,  furniahed  with  a 
had,  a  atove,  and  a  few  bare  neceeeitied  flir'from 
Tofijr,  to  aUt  dollara  per  month,’ and  of  bourae, 
better'  may  be  had  fw  a  proportionate  { tnoteaae 


enjoy  the  pleasures  of  fishing,  of  riding  through 
marvellous  Canone  on  good  mustangs  or  sturdy 
burros,  and  climbing  to  heights  from  which 
the  views  are  unequalled. 

If  the  famous  Pike’s  Peak,  14,600  feet  above 
sea  level,  eball  be  tunneled,  as  is  now  proposed 
by  an  Englieh  syndicate,  what  untold  interest 
will  be  added  to  this  already  most  attractive 
“Little  London,”  as  Colorado  Springe  is  eome- 
tinies  called.  It  ie  in  truth  a  charming  little 
place,  nestling  as  it  doee,  at  the  foot  of  Pike’s 
Peak,  with  ite  broad  streets,  lits  three  first  class 
hotels,  ite  country  club,  and  its  inviting  looking 
and  well  appointed  homes,  about  which  are  the 
greeneet  of  lawns  and  shade  trees,  with  that 
wonderful  range  of  mountains  for  a  back  ground 
and  the  Mesa  in  front,  stretching  out  and  on, 
forever  it  would  seem,  making  the  setting  of 
the  little  town  quite  perfect. 

The  future  of  the  place  is  great,  for  with  the 
complete  system  of  irrigation  which  it  now  has 
it  will  ere  long  vie  with  California  in  its  fruit 
and  vegetable  raising,  and  the  citizens  are  pub¬ 
lic  spirited  and  ready  for  any  undertaking. 
Only  four  days  ago  the  beautiful  Casino  was 
deetroyed  by  fire  and  in  lees  than  twenty-four 
hours,  the  citizene  were  taking  steps  to  raise 
the  tboueands  of  dollars  requisite  for  rebuilding. 
Thie  redoubtable  energetic  spirit  of  the  West  is 
always  attractive  and  inspiring  to  us  of  the 
more  conservative  East.  M.  E.  P. 

The  Conferences  at  NoHhtield  have  been  quite 
up  to  the  usual  high  standard  of  excellence  thie 
year,  and  there  have  been  crowds  in  attendance, 
week  in  and  week  out  There  were  six  meet¬ 
ings  daily,  beginning  with  Tuesday  of  laat  week, 
but  not  all  obligatory.  Indeed,  Mr.  Moody 
CBUtione  the  people  againet  trying  to  “take  them 
all  in,”  lest  they  should  become  surfeited,  and 
Northfield  should  be  robbed  of  ite  reetfuineee. 
The  Rev.  Q.  Campbell  Morgan  and  H.  O.  Me* 
Q^gnr,  men  well  known  for  tiieir  devout  tem¬ 
per  and  teachinga  at  Keswick  and  elsewhere, 
are  being  heard  with  special  interest 


READY  MAY  IS. 

Charles  n.  Sheldon’s 
New  Book 

His  Steps 

“WHAT  WOULD  JESUS  DO?” 

A  very  useful  bonk  for  Christian  Endeavor  Societies 
and  Temperance  ivorkers. 

Price,  In  paper  covers,  35  cents,  in  cloth,  $1.00,  postpaid. 

THE  ADVANCE  PUBLISHING  CO., 

215  Madison  Street  ...  CHICAGO. 

DE8TRVCT1VK  STOKMsi  IN  OKRMANT. 

It  is  said  that  the  cloud  burets  and  inundations 
which  have  recently  devastated  the  eastern  parts 
of  Germany  have  been  the  worst  since  1870. 
According  to  the  local  statistics.  lO.’i  persons 
were  killed  in  Silesia  alone,  and  in  Saxony  the 
number  of  killed  will  not  fall  short  of  180.  The 
finanical  losses  foot  up  over  I.IO.OOO.OOO  marie. 
At  Pillnitz,  the  country  residence  of  the  Quein 
of  Saxony,  the  River  Elbe  rose  so  fast  that  it 
flooded  the  lower  floor  of  the  royal  castle,  forcing 
the  King  and  Queen  to  Ihe  hurriedly  from  the 
place  and  seek  refuge  at  Dresden.  Prince 
Hohenlobe,  the  Imperial  Chancellor,  who  was 
on  his  way  from  bis  estate  at  Aussee  to  Berlin, 
had  to  leave  the  train  at  .\u88ig.  and  was  con¬ 
veyed  ten  miles  in  a  sedan  chair  to  another  rail¬ 
road  station.  Through  a  landslide  on  the  high¬ 
est  summit  of  the  Silesian  Mountains,  the  Hotel 
Sebneekopfe  was  carried  down  and  buried,  with 
all  its  occupants. 

Emperor  Francis  .Joseph  of  Austria  has  given 
.30.000  florins  from  his  private  purse  for  the 
relief  of  the  sufTerers;  the  Queen  i  f  Saxony  haa 
given  20.000  marks,  and  the  Regent  of  Bava¬ 
ria  16, (XX)  marks  for  the  same  r>iir|K)ss.  Emperor 
William  of  Germany  has  not  yet  made  a  dona¬ 
tion  to  the  people  who  have  t-ulfered  from  the 
floods,  in  the  eastern  parts  of  the  country, 
although  be  has  given  25,000  marks  to  the  flood 
sufferers  in  Alsace.  The  newspapers  are  calling 
for  special  seasions  of  the  Reichstag  and  Diet  in 
order  that  these  bodies  may  make  extraordinary 

? [rants  of  money  for  the  relief  of  the  suffering 
amilies.  but,  as  the  suggestion  was  first  made 
by  the  “Vorwaerts  ’  and  other  Socialia’  news¬ 
papers,  it  is  being  discouraged  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  The  municipality  of  Berlin  has  granted 
600,000  marks  for  the  relief  6f  the  thousands  of 
people  rendered  homeless  and  pennileas  by  the 
storms,  and  the  city  of  Dresden  has  voted  300,  - 
000  marks  for  ths  same  good  work. 
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In  forei^  cauntrlea  $LM  extra  for  foreign  postage. 
Few  one  year's  subsorlptlon  and  one  new  snbsorlber, 
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for  three  months  for  twenty-flTe  cents.  In  advanoe 
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Hrau  Iffl^mis,  IM  Fifth  Aye.,  New  York 

Foreign  Mlsslona,  "  •• 

Ohuroh  Erection,  •  .  .  ••  •• 

tdw^n,  -  1884  Chestnut  St,  PhUa 

PubUoatlon  and  8.  S.  Work,  “  “ 

WalrtMlal  R*u«r,  •• 

Froe^^  -  -  -  818  Market  St,  PltUbittgh,  Pa. 

Aid  for  OoUeges,  -  -  80  Montank  Bk^.  Ohloam. 


Freedn^  -  -  -  818  Market  St,  PltUbmh,  Pa. 

Aid  for  OoUeges,  -  -  80  Montank  Bk^,  Ohloaga 

TOE  AXmOAN  smiDAT-aOHOOL  UNION, 
BsiABUsnsD  nr  pniiju>Bi.PHiA,  IKM, 
ergenlsas  Union  Bible  Schools  In  destitute,  ipersely  settled 
PlSM  on  the  frontier,  where  only  •  union  missionary  repre- 
seenBf  aU  the  eTangelloal  churches  can  unite  the  setuers. 
Bspense  eared.  Denominational  strife  arolded.  Workabtdea 
in*  new  schools  started  In  18M;  also  117  frontier  chnrchee  from 
sdMWis  pr^oi^y  estahllihed.  78  years  of  prosperity.  Aid  and 
share  In  Uw  blessing.  $36.00  starts  a  new  school,  fumlahlng 
helps  for  Bible  Study  and  a  library.  8800 supports  a  missionary 
saeyear.  ToncanharelettersdlrectfrommlsalonaryyonaliL 
Band  contributions  to  HP.  Bancboft,  1^  Secretary, 
111  Fifth  Arenne,  N.  T.  Cuty. 

FHM  SOOIBTT  FOB  PBOWOTINO  THB  OOSPBL 
AMONG  8BAMBN,  PORT  OF  NEW  TOBK. 
(Commonly  called  Port  ‘'8oolety.*')  Chartered  In  1819. 
Supports  Mlwlsters  and  Mlasionailee.  Its  filariners* 
Ohurah,  48  Catherine  8t.,  and  Reading  Room  and  d^y 
fNiglous  aerrloes  in  LcKsture  Room j  its  Branches,  IM 
warlton  Bt.,  near  Hudson  River,  and  81  Atlantio  Ave. 
BrobU^  are  largely  atteaded  by  sailors  of  many  na- 
Uonalltles.  Its  work  has  been  greatly  prospered,  and  la 
oopendent  on  generous  contributions  to  sustain  It. 

Boy.  Bantbl  Bopm,  Pastor.  Wu.  H.  H.  Moorb,  Pres. 
T.  A.  Bbouwbb,  Cor.  Beo'y.  E.  H.  Hbbbiok,  Treaa,. 

No.  80  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 

■MB  AMBBIOAN  SEAMEN'S  FRIEND  SOOIBTT, 
76  Wall  Street,  New  ToiW, 
laoorporated  April,  1838,  aids  shipwrecked  and  destitute 
Seamen :  aids  In  sustaining  chaplains  to  seamen  In  the 
leading  seaports  of  the  world ;  provides  a  SaUors’  Home 


Carl  B.  Cline,  a  spaolallst  In  wheat,  has  tested  over 
forty  different  varieties  and  finds  that  the  “Surprise," 
brought  from  California  four  years  ago,  is  par  excellence 
—superior  to  aU  other  kinds.  The  straw  Is  short  and 
stiff  and  stands  up  In  defiance  of  wind  and  storm.  It  Is 
the  greatest  yielding  wheat  known.  Ten  acres  of  this 
new  variety  produced  this  season  468  bushels.  Every 
reader  of  the  Evangelist  sending  8  cents  for  postage  can 
secure  a  trial  package  by  aduesslng  Carl  B.  Cline, 
Columbus,  Ohio. 

A  summer  tour  through  Nova  Hootla  offers  an  im¬ 
mense  variety  of  alluring  attractions  to  the  tourist  from 
the  United  States.  The  lonmevto  Halifax  gives  Just 
enough  ocean  voyage  to  be  restful  and  enjoyable,  and 
from  Halifax  all  portions  of  Nova  Beotia  are  easily 
reached  by  the  Inter-('.olonial  Railroad,  whose  splendid 


There  are  In  Nova  Beotia  many  features  which  make  it 
an  Ideal  spot  for  a  vacation.  The  olimate  is  perfect,  the 
scenery  varied,  the  people  hospitable  and  the  fishing  un¬ 
surpassed.  The  trip  is  an  inexpensive  one,  and  all  who 
have  made  it  have  brought  bick  the  pleasantest  impres¬ 
sions  of  this  beautiful  land  by  the  sea  and  its  people. 

TOUR  TO  OKTTY8RURO,  LURAT  AND 
WASHINGTON. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  has  arranged 
for  a  most  delightful  seven-day  tour  to  the  Gettysburg 
Battlefield,  Caverns  of  Luray  and  Washington,  to  leave 
New  York  September  9.  It  will  be  in  charge  of  one  of 
the  company’s  tourist  agents  and  will  cover  an  Intensely 
Interesting  section  of  the  upper  South.  An  experienced 
chaperon,  whose  special  charge  will  be  unescorted  ladles, 
will  accompany  the  trip  throngbout.  Round-trip  rate, 
including  all  necessary  expenses  during  the  time  absent, 

P!T  from  New  York,  196  from  Trenton  and  $94  from 
hlladelphla,and  proportionate  rates  from  other  points. 
For  Itineraries  and  full  Information  apply  to  ticket 
agents.  Tourist  Agent,  1196  Broadway,  New  York,  or 
address  Geo.  W.  Boyd,  Assistant  General  Passenger 
Agent,  Broad  Street  Station,  Philadelphia. 


VI8ITOB8  TO  LINCOLN  FARM  IN  CHICAGO 

Will  be  delighted  with  the  souvenir  book  of  this  beauti¬ 
ful  spot  now  being  distributed  by  the  Chicago,  Milwau¬ 
kee  and  St.  Paul  Railway  Company.  It  Is  a  magnificent 

Suhlicatlon  of  M  pages,  full  to  overfiowlng  with  delicious 
alf-tone  pictures  of  one  of  Creation's  most  charming 
places  of  resort  for  cltisens  of  the  Great  Republic. 

No  stranger  visiting  Chioago  should  be  without  a  copy 
of  the  “Souvenir  of  Lincoln  Park."  It  can  only  be  pro- 


iplalns  to  seamen  In  the 
provides  a  Sailors’  Home 


Jfowosk^  the  Seaman't  Friend,  and  the  lAft  Boat 
jam w  W.  Elwxu.  PtsSm  W.  C.  Stdboml  Tmsn  Rev 
W.  O.  Oim,  D.Dm  Beorets^. 


the  fitb  points  hgvsb  of  industry. 

15S  Worth  Street,  New  Tork, 

abllshed  to  provide  for  children  whose  pwents  are  unable 
to  oars  for  them,  or  who  are  orphana  They  are  cleansed. 


to  care  for  them,  or  who  are  orphana  They  are  cleansed, 
elothed,  fed  and  Instructed  until  they  can  be  provided  for  else¬ 
where.  Many  respectable  men  and  women  toAay  are  what 
they  are  because  of  the  House  ot  Industry. 

During  Its  existence  more  than  46,000  have  been  In  Its  wUmpt, 
and  over  16,000  have  lived  In  the  honsa 
Donations  of  money,  second-hand  clothing,  shoes,  et&,  grate 
■HJT  rW)6lT6d. 

Bar  rice  of  Song,  Sunday,  800  tolOO  r.  m.:  Sunday-school,  $  to 
P.M.  Day-eohools,  9  to  11:40  A.M.,  and  19:40  to  8  P.  M.  except 
Saturday;  at  dinner  table.  13:10  to  13:40  p At.  Vlsltava  w^cmuo 
at  all  dmes.  Moanis  K.  Jbsitp,  Prea;  F.  B.  Camp,  neaa; 
Sseaes  F.  Birrs,  Sec.;  Wm.  F.BAKMAmD,  Snpt. 

Our  greatest  need  now  Is  money  for  a  new  building.  We 
gently  ask  for  aieletenoe  for  400  children. 


G.  A.  R.  ENCAMPMENT,  BUFFALO. 

Half  Bates  via  Pennsylvania  Railroad. 

For  the  National  Encampment  of  the  Grand  Army  of 
the  Republic,  at  Buffalo,  August  98,  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  Company  will  sell  special  tickets  from  all 
points  on  Its  system  to  Buffalo  and  return  at  rate  of  a 
single  fare  for  the  round  trip.  These  tickets  will  be  sold 
and  will  be  good  going  on  August  91  to  98,  and  good 
to  return  not  earlier  than  August  94  nor  later  than 
August  81, 1897; _ 

Far  Over  Fifty  Tears 

Mbs.  Winslow’s  Soothing  Stbup  has  been  need  tor  over 
fifty  rears  by  mlUlona  of  mothers  for  their  children  while 
teething  with  perfect  sncceea  It  soothes  the  child,  soften* 
the  puns,  allays  all  pains,  cures  wind  colic,  and  I*  the  beet 
remedy  for  Diarrhoea  It  will  relleva  the  poor  UtUe  sufferer 
Immediately.  Sold  by  DmgsMs  In  every  part  of  the  world 
TwenW  five  oenta  a  bottla  Be  sore  and  ask  for*‘Mra  Wins 
low's  Soothing  Symp"  and  take  no  other  klnA 

DELIGHTFUL  VACATION  TBIP. 

Tour  to  the  North  via  PeimsylTaala  Ballroad. 

Visiting  Watkins  Glen,  Nli^ra  Falls,  Thotuand  Isl¬ 
ands,  (^bec,  Montreal,  An  Sable  Chasm,  Lake  Cham- 

8 lain  and  Lake  George,  Saratoga,  and  the  Highlands  of 
tie  Hudson.  Leave  Philadelphia  by  special  train  An- 
gnst  17.  The  tour  will  be  in  charge  of  one  of  the  oompa- 
ny'e  tourist  agents.  An  experienced  chimron  will  also 
accompany  the  party,  having  eepeclal  charge  of  unes¬ 
corted  ladlee. 

The  rate  of  9100  from  New  YorH  Brooklyn,  Newark, 
Trenton,  Philadelphia,  Harrisburg,  Baltimore  and  Wash¬ 
ington  covers  railway  and  boat  fare  for  the  entire  round 
triis  parlor-car  seats,  meals  en  route,  hotel  entertain¬ 
ment,  transfer  chargee,  carriage  hire— In  fact,  every 
item  of  necessary  expense. 

For  detailed  itinerary,  tickets,  or  any  additional  in- 


PBEaBTTEBIEB. 

Presbytery  of  Dayton  holds  Its  Fall  Meeting  In  Clif¬ 
ton  on  Monday,  Sept.  6, 1897,  at  7.80  p.m. 

J.  K.  Gibbon,  S.  C. 
South  Charleston,  Ohio,  Aug.  8, 1807. 


MAKBIAGB8. 

Blakxblkt— Roskman.— By  Rev,  John  H.  Angh^, 
Aug.  1,  1897,  In  MnlbalL  Oklahoma Ty.,Mr.  Ephraim  W. 


i 


WOODIsAWN  OBMETBRT. 

WOOOLAWN  STATION  (94th  Ward.  Harlem  Rail 
toad  Offloe.  Na  90  East  »d  Street. 


CMORIAL  TABLETS 
ONUMENT8  Handbooka  free. 

J.  *  R.  LAMR,  SO  Oarmln#  St.*  N.Y. 


LESSONS  IN  SPISITUAL  BCIBNOB. 

Jmus’  Way.  Price,  Five  Dollars. 

lOOFnUkkUfi 


ens,  rcaoByiTi 

road  Company,  1196  Broadway.  New  York;  860  Fulton 
Street,  Bfooklyn;  or  Geo.  W.  Boyd,  Assistant  General 
Passenger  Agent,  Broad  Street  Station,  Philadelphia. 

THBOUOH  BUFFET  PARLOR  OAR  BETWEEN 
NEW  TOBK  AND  CAPE  MAT. 

The  Pennwlvanla  Railroad  Company  annonnoee  that, 
b<«rluulng  Tnesday,  July  97,  from  New  York,  and  Wed¬ 
nesday,  July  98,  from  Cape  May,  a  through  Pullman 
buffet  parlor  oar  will  be  placed  In  service  between  New 
York  and  Cape  May  dally  except  Sunday.  This  car  will 
be  attached  to  train  leaving  New  York,  West  Twenty- 
^Ird  Stree'-  Station,  at  19a8  p.m.,  Deebroeees  and  Cort- 
landt  Streets,  1.00  r.M„  stopping  at  Newark,  Elisabeth. 
Rahway,  New  Bmnswlok,  Trenton,  Bordentown,  and 
Borlin^n.  Returning,  oar  will  be  attached  to  train 
leaving  Cape  May  at  7.00  a.m.,  making  same  stops. 

Every  pastor,  Bible  student.  Sabbath-school  snperin- 
tendOnt,  or  teacher  can  secure  without  ooct  our  ‘  (Com¬ 
bination’’  Bible  with  King  James  version  and  the 
changes  In  the.Revlsed  Vernon  nofod  at  bottom  of  each 
page.  Any  old  sabsorlber  oah  have  It  delivered  free  of 
ebam  by  sending-  n»  IK.0O  (regular  subscription  price) 
and  the  name  of  a  new  suheoriber  either  missionary, 
“shut-in,”  or  oUicr  person,  to  whom  we  will  eend  The 
Evangelist  for  one  year.  Any  new  snbeorlber  sending 

g.OO  will  receive  The  EvangeUst  one  year  and  a  copy  of 
e  Bible  will  be  delivered,  expressage  paid.  This  offer 
shonld  be  accepted  at  once,  as  we  cannot  guarantee  its 
permanent  continuance.  See  sample  page  on  back  cover 
U  this  Israel 


THE  JEWISH  CONGRESS  AT  BASLE. 

"ZioniBm,”  as  it  is  termeil,  ie  not  so  oeu  a 
movement  on  the  part  of  the  Jews  as  many  sup- 
poae.  It  was  in  1882,  fifteen  years  ago,  that  the 
hardships  and  disabilities  suffered  in  Russia, 
led  to  the  formation  of  the  Chovevei,  or  Lovers 
of  Zion  Associations,  in  that  country,  and  it 
waa  ten  years  or  so  before  the  Jexs  of  (Jrest 
Britain  became  interested ;  and  here  in  America 
little  waa  said  or  done  until  the  present  year, 
when  Dr.  Theodor  Ilerzl,  an  enterprising  editor 
in  Vienna,  has  given  a  great  impulse  to  it  by  his 
earnest  advocacy.  He  is  persuaded  that  Palestine 
may  be  peacefully  acquired  by  purchase,  and 
thus  become  a  refuge  for  those  of  his  co  relig¬ 
ionists  who  are  oppressed  in  other  lands.  He 
has  apparently  overcome  the  reluctance  of  many 
of  his  brethren  of  the  wealthy  and  intelligent 
class  to  give  countenance  to  the  scheme,  at 
least  in  so  far  as  to  secure  a  rspreseut stive  at¬ 
tendance  at  the  Zionist  Congress  to  be  held  in 
Basle,  Switzerland,  on  the  29th,  90th  and  filat  of 
thia  month  of  August.  It  was  given  out  earlier 
that  the  Congress  would  probably  meet  at 
Munich,  but  later  Basle  was  fixed  upon,  and 
the  occasion  is  now  looked  forward  to  with 
great  interest,  as  in  Dr.  Herzl's  view  making 
‘*s  red-letter  day  iu  the  history  of  the  Jews.” 

The  following  is  the  general  scheme  of  proceed¬ 
ings:  On  the  first  day,  besides  introductory  ad¬ 
dresses,  there  will  be  discussions  by  Dr.  Nordau 
(Paris),  “The  General  Poeition  of  the-Tewa;” 
Drs.  N.  Birnbaum  (Berlin)  and  D.  Farbste'n 
(Zurich!  on  "Zoinist  Programme.”  Dr.  J. 
Bodenheimer  (Cologne)  will  speak  of  Zionist 
organization  under  the  head  of  Zionist  activity, 
national  fund  and  agitation.  Debates  on  his 
paper  will  be  concluded  on  the  second  day,  after 
which  Dr.  M.  T.  Schnirer  (Vienna)  will  read  a 
paper  on  Colonization  of  Paleetine — with  a  spe¬ 
cific  reference  to  buying  of  land,  founding  sew 
polonies,  education  of  colonists,  import  and  ex¬ 
port,  education  and  general  progrees.  On  the 
third  day.  Dr.  M.  Ehrenpreis  (Diakivar)  will 
speak  on  Hebrew  literature,  after  which  necee- 
aary  buainess  will  be  transacted.  Commuuica- 
tions  to  the  Congress  may  be  addressed  to  secre¬ 
tary,  Dr.  O.  Kokesch,  Vienna,  I.,  Siegerstrasse 
25. 

Dr.  Herzl  does  not  propose  to  work  in  s  cor¬ 
ner.  He  says,  ‘“What  I  desire  is  the  very 
opposite  of  a  union  or  society  which  has  any¬ 
thing  secret  about  it.”  He  invites  publicity, 
and  the  widest  discussion  of  the  matter,  as  to 
its  feasibility.  And  the  National  Jewish  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Germany  in  reply  to  ceita'n  of  their 
Rabbis  who  oppose,  say  that  “it  ia  not  correct 
that  the  Zionist  movement  is  opposed  to  the 
Messianic  prophecies  of  Judaism.”  In  other 
words,  it  is  not  a  question  of  the  teachings 
of  Judaism,  but  of  ameliorating  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  tboee  now  oppressed  the  world  over. 
Thoee  engaged  in  furthering  the  Congress  ex¬ 
press  the  ardent  hope  that  it  “will  be  an  im¬ 
posing  declaration  that  the  Jewish  people  I  as, 
as  yet,  not  given  up  its  national  existence,  but 
is  resolved  to  work  as  a  nation  hand  in  band 
with  the  other  nations  for  the  progress  of  human 
culture.”  _ _ 

Dr.  Robinson  who  is  at  the  head  of  the  Home 
Missionary  work  of  the  Canada  Presbyterian 
Church,  secured  £10,000  in  its  aid  during  his 
recent  visit  to  the  Churches  of  Scotland  and 
England.  The  great  Northwest  of  British 
Columbia,  including  the  gold  fields  of  the  Klon¬ 
dike  region,  was  never  filling  upao  rapidly  aa  at 
present.  A  portion  of  the  new  comers  will  of 
course  remain,  and  among  these  the  institutioDS 
of  religion  will  be  greatly  needed  and  useful. 
This  is  therefore  a  very  timely  contribution 
from  the  churches  in  Britain. 


The  United  Brethren  Conference  recently  in 
session  in  Ind  anapolis,  refused  the  requeet  of 
many  women  to  strike  out  the  word  “obey”  is 
their  Marriage  aarvioSt 
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Ministers  and  Churches. 


Thb’Adirondack'Rboion. — The  Presbytery  of 
St  Lawreoce  recently  appointed  the  Rev.  R.  Q. 
McCarthy  of  Saranac  Lake.  Preebyterial  Mis¬ 
sionary  for  the  southern  part  of  St.  Lawrence 
county.  He  has  engaged  for  the  summer  several 
students  from  Auburn  Seminary,  who  are  doing 
good  work.  Evangelist  Steele  of  Potsdam  re¬ 
cently  visited  the  Stark  Mission,  where  student 
J.  H.  McConnell  has  been  laboring  verysucueee- 
fully.  As  the  result  of  a  series  of  meetings  re¬ 
cently,  one  hundred  converts  are  reported ;  and 
a  committee  from  Presbytery,  consisting  of  Rev. 
R  G.  McCarthy  and  Rev.  John  Jay  Crane  of 
Heuvelton,  or^nized  a  new  church  at  Stark  on 
August  Ist.  The  new  church  has  thirty  mem¬ 
bers  and  this  number  may  be  doubled  at  the 
S^tember  communion  service.  Three  ruling 
elders  were  elected,  who  were  also  appointed  dea¬ 
cons.  The  Lord’s  Supper  was  commemorated, 
probably  for  the  first  time  at  Stark.  A  new 
church  edifice  will  be  commenced  next  week. 
Other  fiourishing  missions  have  been  established 
at  various  points  by  Rev.  McCarthy.  At  Star- 
lake  and  Cranberry  Lake  new  organizations  and 
church  buildings  will  soon  be  started.  Pierce- 
field  and  Clare  are  very  promising  points.  Any 
abje  bodied  minister  would  find  some  of  these 
points  interesting  fields  of  labor.  C. 

GLips  Palls. —Dr.  Benjamin  M.  Palmer  who 
is  filling  the  pulpit  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  during  August,  is  the  son  of  a  minister 
very  prominent  in  his  time  in  Charleston,  South 
Carolina,  where  the  ptesent  New  Orleans  pastor 
was  born.  The  latter  received  hie  education  in 
the  University  of  Georgia  and  at  Columbia 
Seminary,  South  Carolina.  He  preached  with 
success  at  Savannah  and  at  Columbia,  but  full 
forty  years  ago  was  called  to  his  present  charge 
in  New  Orleans.  We  find  this  brief  sketch  of 
Dr.  Palmer’s  morning  sermon,  August  let,  at 
Glens  Falls  in  the  Daily  Times  of  that  place. 
His  text  was  Gal.  vi.  14:  “God  forbid  that  I 
should  glory  save  in  the  cross  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  by  whom  the  world  is  crucified  unto  me 
and  1  unto  the  world.’’  In  prefacing  his  re¬ 
marks  Dr.  Palmer  said  that  “the  Cross’’  to 
Paul  was  a  compendious  expression  for  the  whole 
scheme  of  grace.  That  as  the  central  doctrine 
of  atonement  enabled  us  to  radiate  to  every  point  1 
in  the  circle  of  Christian  truth  and  is  the  sym¬ 
bol  of  the  whole  Gospel,  so  to  glory  in  the  cross 
is  to  glory  in  the  whole  meth^  of  salvation  by 
grace.  And  then  the  preacher  presented  the 
following  reasons  for  glorying  in  the  cross. 
First.  Because  it  presents  all  the  attributes  of 
God  blending  harmoniously  in  the  sinner’s  sal 
vation.  Man  is  a  subject  of  law  and  each  attri¬ 
bute  of  God  is  stamped  on  every  precept,  and  it 
is  this  fact  which  gives  to  the  law  its  energy. 
Law  is  not  simply  an  exponent  of  God’s  author¬ 
ity,  but  of  his  character.  Second.  Reason  for 
glorying  in  the  cross  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  pre¬ 
sents  the  most  illustrious  exemplification,  in 
precept  and  principle,  of  God’s  moral  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  universe.  Third.  All  persons  of  the 
Godhead  equally  concur  in  achieving  the  salva¬ 
tion  of  man.  Since  God  exists  in  three  persons, 
each  of  these  must  unite  in  every  operation  of 
his  hand.  Fourth.  We  are  to  glory  in  the 
Cross  because  Christ  has  wrought  out  a  new 
principle  of  grace  which  is  engrafted  upon  the 
whole  government  of  God.  While  our  relations 
to  God  were  originally  those  of  law,  now  a  dis¬ 
pensation  has  come  in,  i.  e.  grace,  and  our  rela¬ 
tions  are  governed  accordingly.  Fifth.  The 
cross  gives  a  human  element  or  pulse  to  Chris¬ 
tianity  in  the  sorrow  and  suffering  of  a  human 
as  well  as  divine  Saviour.  Sixth.  The  glory  of 
the  Cross  is  seen  in  its  effects,  (a)  subduing  the 
will,  (b)  controlling  the  affections  of  men.  In 
conclusion  the  preacher  made  a  brief  appeal  to 
sinner  and  Christian  to  accept  and  rejoice  in 
the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

Presbvteby  of  New  Brunswick. — At  an  ad¬ 
journed  meeting  of  this  Presbytery  in  Titusville, 
New  Jersey,  August  5th,  Mr.  Benjamin  H. 
Everitt  was  duly  ordained  and  installed  pastor 
of  the  Titusville  church.  At  these  services, 
R  V.  Charles  P.  Glover,  the  Moderator,  proposed 
the  institutional  questions;  Rev.  Frank  B 
Everitt,  a  brother,  preached  the  sermon ;  the 
father.  Rev.  Dr.  Benjamin  S.  Everitt,  by  invi¬ 
tation  of  Presbytery  offered  the  ordaining  prayer ; 
Rev.  Dr.  John  Dixon  gave  the  charge  to  the 
pastor,  and  Rev.  Dr.  Lewis  W.  Madge  the 
charm  to  the  people.  This  is  the  third  son  of 
Mr.  Everitt  to  enter  upon  the  full  work  of  the 
ministry.  A.  L.  Armstbonq,  Stated  Clerk. 

DuTCH^acK,  Aug.  e. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

SwissvALE. — Rev.  S.  J.  Fisher.  D.D.,  accom 
panied  by  his  son,  sailed  recently  by  the  Brit- 
tanic,  expecting  to  be  absent  until  the  middle 
of  September. 

The  Butler  Oil  Field. — The  Messenger  has 
this  paragraph  indicative  of  the  tenacity  with 
which  our  churches  are  held,  despite  the  great 
changes  about  them,  and  which  of  course  greatly 
affect  their  support:  “The  once  well-known 
points  of  Petrolia,  Martinsburg  and  Fairview, 
in  the  Butler  oil  field,  where  in  the  seventies 
there  was  all  the  bustle  and  boom  and  feverish 
activity  incident  to  successful  prospecting,  have 
long  since  settled  back  into  quiet  and  compara¬ 
tive  obscurity.  There  are  still  many  small  oil 
wells  all  about  among  the  hills  and  valleys  from 
which  the  fortunate  owners  receive  enough  rev¬ 
enue  to  make  life  easy,  but  the  multitudes  of 
adventurers  have  long  since  disappeared  and 
one  now  finds  here  the  olden-time  quiet  and  a 
slowness  of  movement  peculiar  to  all  agricultural 
communities.  It  is  an  interesting  fact,  how¬ 
ever,  that  with  ail  this  change  there  has  been  no 
collapse  of  Presbyterianism.  (A  survival  of  the 
fittest?)  The  Presbyterian  Churches  in  these 
villages  still  hold  on  their  way  and  are  to-day 
in  a  remarkably  prosperous  condition.  They 
are  grouped  together  into  a  very  pleasant  charge 
under  the  pastoral  care  of  Rev.  W.  L.  McClure, 
who  has  for  several  years  been  doing  a  good 
work  for  the  Master.  ’  ’ 

ILLINOIS.  • 

Waynesville. — At  the  communion  just  past, 
there  were  five  additions  to  this  church  by  letter 
and  one  upon  confession  of  faith  and  baptism. 
One  child  was  also  baptized  at  the  parsonage. 
Those  additions  add  three  more  families  to  the 
congregation. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

Union. — The  house  of  worship  of  this  congre¬ 
gation  was  blown  from  its  foundation  last  week 
by  a  wind  storm.  But  it  was  not  much  dam¬ 
aged  and  is  now  again  replaced.  The  Lake  con¬ 
gregation,  grouped  with  this,  though  twelve 
miles  distant  and  near  Madison,  was  visited  by 
a  destructive  hailstorm  at  the  same  time.  Nev 
ertheless  the  people  are  much  encouraged  by 
the  labors  of  their  minister.  Rev.  Isaac  S. 
Simpson  and  hie  helpful  wife. 

Langford. — On  August  let  this  church.  Rev. 
William  Burton  pastor,  welcomed  three  mem¬ 
bers  by  profession,  two  of  them  not  having  been 
previously  baptized ;  two  infante  also  were  bap¬ 
tized.  This  makes  thirteen  additions  in  about 
eight  months.  The  Sabbath  school  attendance 
averages  ninety,  and  the  attendance  upon  the 
Christian  Endeavor  and  the  mid-week  prayer 
meeting  is  good. 

Blunt.  — The  Synodical  missionary  spent 
August  let  with  this  and  the  Onida  Church, 
preaching  three  times,  besides  taking  part  in 
Sabbath  school,  addressing  the  Christian  En¬ 
deavor  Society  and  driving  sixteen  miles.  He 
bad  a  very  attentive  hearing  at  each  service. 
They  have  been  pastorless  since  May,  and  the 
pastor  at  large,  ^v.  W.  J.  Hill  of  Huron,  has 
been  able  to  visit  them  but  once.  But  they 
keep  church  work  going.  Onida  has  a  Woman’s 
Missionary  Society  recently  organized  and  the 
church  members  take  active  part  in  the  union 
Sabbath  school  and  Christian  Endeavor  work. 
In  the  Blunt  Church,  though  the  elders  have 
moyed  away  and  the  leading  spirit  is  a  young 
woman,  the  Christian  Endeavor,  Sabbath  school 
and  Ladies’  Aid  are  all  kept  going.  They  sent 
a  handsome  contribution  to  Sabbath  school  mis 
sions,  children’s  day,  and  have  gathered  money 
to  paint  and  improve  their  house  of  worship. 

Aberdeen. — Rev.  Daniel  T.  Rowlands,  one  of 
the  honorably  retired  ministers  of  the  Presby¬ 
tery  of  Aberdeen,  and  who  bad  resided  here 
more  than  fifteen  years,  died  July  21st  ult. , 
after  an  illness  of  eleven  days.  His  funeral 
occurred  from  the  Presbyterian  Church  and  was 
conducted  by  an  old  associate.  Rev.  Thomas  R. 
Jooes  of  Minneapolis,  Minnesota.  Besides  the 
local  clergy.  Revs.  D.  M.  Butt  of  Britton  and 
J.  S.  Butt  of  Groton,  co  presbyters,  also  assisted. 
A  local  paper  says,  “Loving  hands  had  erected 
at  the  rear  of  the  pulpit  a  large  archway  with 
gates  thereunder  ajar.  Beyond  the  gates  was  a 
large  and  very  beautiful  wreath  of  roses,  lilies 
and  carnations.  A  beautiful  flower  cross  rested 
upon  the  pulpit,  and.  upon  the  coffin  lid  a  ripe 
sheaf  of  wheat.’’  He  was  born  ’n  Llandueno, 
Carnarvonshire,  North  Wales,  May  5th,  1823; 
came  to  this  country  while  a  young  man;  was 
ordained  at  Rome,  New  York,  and  preached 
there  and  in  Wisconsin.  Minnesota  and  South 
Dakota.  More  than  forty  five  years  ago  he 
married  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Owens  in  Dodgeville, 
Wisconsin.  She  survives  him  with  two  sons 
and  five  daughters.  He  did  much  pioneer  work. 


and  was  a  faithful  Gospel  minister,  always  of 
cheerful  spirit  and  universally  loved  by  all  who 
knew  him. 

SOUTHERN  PRESBYTERIAN. 

South  Carolina.— This  Synod  has  entered 
upon  its  evangelistic  work.  Rev.  W.  L.  Boggs 
has  been  released  from  his  pastoral  work  and 
appointed  as  evangelist  of  the  Presbytery  of 
Enoree.  He  will  give  much  of  his  time  to  labor 
among  the  factory  population  in  the  region  so 
thickly  planted  with  cotton  mills.  Rev.  J.  A. 
W’ilson  of  Seneca  is  also  appointed  and  will  lake 
charge  of  the  work  in  Pee  Dec  or  Harmony 
Presbytery,  while  Mr.  McNair  has  been  selected 
as  third  evangelist.  The  funds  for  the  support 
of  these  brethren  are  already  assured  and  the 
Committee  hopes  to  reiiort  the  work  as  well  be¬ 
gun  by  the  fall  meeting  of  Synod,  The  great 
Synod  of  New  York  got  along  with  a  single 
Superintendent,  but  South  Carolina  is  perhaps 
a  more  needy  State. 

Columbia. — The  Theological  Seminary  at  this 
pleasant  town  in  South  Carolina,  gives  no  en¬ 
couragement  to  the  suggestion  that  it  become 
consolidated  with  the  Union  Seminary  of  Vir¬ 
ginia,  on  the  latter’s  removal  to  Richmond. 
The  Columbia  buildings  are  being  repainted 
inside  and  out,  and  will  be  greatly  improved. 
The  furnishings  are  also  being  made  more  com¬ 
plete  and  the  indications  are  that  there  will  bo 
a  larger  attendance  than  usual  next  fall. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Boston. — Dr.  A.  T.  Pierson,  recently  abroad 
and  preaching  in  Marylebone  Church.  London, 
has  returned  and  is  supplying  the  Clarendon 
Street  Baptist  Church,  Boston,  during  the  cur¬ 
rent  month  of  August.  That  church  has  not 
yet  secured  a  successor  to  the  late  Dr.  A.  J. 
Gordon.  Peradventure  it  would  do  well  to  call 
Dr.  Pierson. 


Have  You  Eaten  Too  Much? 

Take  Horsford’s  Acid  Phosphate. 

People  impose  on  the  stomach  sometimes,  giviiiR 
it  more  than  it  can  do.  “Horstonl’s”  helps  to  digest 
the  food,  and  puts  the  stomach  into  a  strong  and 
healthy  condition. 


AKBESTED  FOB  COUNTEBFEITING. 
Peculiar  Crimes  Which  Attack  the  Public  Health 
and  Focketbook. 

Isaac  Platt  and  Otto  Doerlam  are  at  present  held  to 
bail  at  Chicago,  Ill.,  in  the  unusually  high  sum  of  $10,500, 
after  staying  for  some  time  in  jail  In  default  of  sureties, 
on  a  charge  of  countei  felting  Dr.  Williams’  Pink  Pills 
for  Pale  People.  The  sum  In  which  the  District  Attor¬ 
ney  demanded  ball  shows  the  importance  which  the 
tribunals  attach  to  the  offense  of  counterfeiting  the 
medicine  of  the  people.  The  con'iemnatlon  at  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.,  recently,  of  the  counterleiter  Dr.  Marquisee,  to  a 
term  In  States  Prison,  is  another  instance  of  the  same 

The  courts  in  these  cases  held  that  a  medicine  having 
the  confidence  of  the  people  to  an  extent  which  can 
tempt  to  dishonest  imitation  has  attained  an  importance 
which  renders  the  substitution  of  it  for  unreliable  and 
unauthorized  compounds  an  offence  of  a  very  serious 
nature,  i^iinst  which  the  people  have  a  right  to  be  pro¬ 
tected.  The  proceedings  in  court  suggested  that  the 
people  would  not  have  gotten  into  the  way  of  relying 
upon  a  definite  medicine  fora  cure  of  their  ailments 
without  good  cause.  Therefore,  counterleiting  such  a 
remedy  is  not  an  offence  against  the  manufacturers  of 
the  genuine  goods  alone,  but  against  the  public.  It  is 
an  offence  against  the  manufacturers  because  it  robs 
them  of  the  fruit  of  their  enterprise  In  making  known 
the  merit  of  their  product  and  their  expenditures  in  ad¬ 
vertising  them,  for  which  large  sums  are  paid  to  the 
newspapers  daily.  But  It  is  an  oflenc.e  also  against  the 
people— a  public  offence,  for  unless  the  confidence  of  the 
public  in  a  genuine  product  has  been  justly  earned,  it 
would  be  folly  advertising  it.  Hence  the  substitution 
of  counterfeits  is  an  offence  against  the  Commonwealth, 
and  (as  the  courts  have  held)  righteously  punishable  by 
imprisonment  and  heavy  fine. 

It  was  shown  that  it  is  the  Importance  of  a  medicine 
that  creates  temptation  to  this  crime;  no  one  counter¬ 
feits  a  poor  medicine.  It  is  a  gratifying  fact  that  fraud, 
to  the  extent  of  straight  counterfeiting,  is  very  rare;  the 
druggists  of  the  country  are  too  honorable  a  class  of 
men  to  Involve  themselves  in  such  dubious  methods, 
and  the  people  are  right  in  protecting  themselves  by  ob¬ 
taining  their  medicines  from  trustworthy  dealers,  and 
by  taking  pains  to  have  the  genuineness  of  their  pur¬ 
chase  placed  heyond  doubt  b  v  seeing  the  correct,  adver¬ 
tised  name  (as,  for  instance,  the  full,  unabbreviated 
title,  like  Dr.  Williams’  Pink  Pills  for  Pale  People) 
engraved  on  the  nsekage  they  buy.  The  public  now-a- 
days  refuses  to  listen  to  the  sort  of  talk  occasionally 
offered  to  the  unwary  about  “something  else  just  as 
good.’’  which  ahrayn  means  “fake"  medicine  gotten  up  to 
deceive  people  whom  an  unscrupulous  dealer  thinks 
foolish  enough  to  believe  such  pretence.  Fortunately. 
Dr.  Marquisee  was  arrested  before  he  had  sold  a  single 
hoX'Of  his  counterfeit  pills,  and  the  C!Iiicagn  gang  were 
caught  after  they  had  been  at  work  for  four  days,  and 
ail  the  spurious  pills  were  seized  and  withdrawn  from 
the  market. 


We  have  sent  out  great  numbers  of  the  “Combination 
Bibles"  advertised  in  this  Issue.  There  is  no  Bible  now 
published  that  is  so  complete  and  full  of  helps  for  the 
Bible  student.  The  King  James  version  as  the  body  of 
work;  with  tlie  changes  in  the  Revised  Version  at  the 
bottom  of  each  page,  makes  the  entire  volume  invalu¬ 
able.  We  deliver  the  Bible  free  of  charge  to  any  one 
who  sends  os  $8.00  and  the  name  of  one  new  yearly  sub¬ 
scriber. 
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AN  EXECUTION  IN  TANOIEB8. 

Our  late  troubles  with  Morocco  again  remind 
the  world  that  this  semibarbarous  state  is  still 
allowed  to  retain  its  independence,  though  nearly 
every  civilized  nation  has  been  forced  to  spend 
treasure  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  interests 
defended  whenever  the  Moors  showed  their  aver¬ 
sion  to  the  few  foreigners  settled  among  them. 
The  course  of  events  is  nearly  always  the  same. 
The  Moore  refuse  justice  to  the  foreigners,  the 
country  most  interested  sends  a  squadron  to  the 
coast  of  Morocco,  the  Sultan  climbs  down,  pays 
a  tine,  and  executes  a  criminal  or  two.  The 
Tageblatt,  Berlin,  describes  the  death  of  an 
Arab  concerned  in  the  murder  of  the  German 
trader  H^sner.  We  take  the  following  from 
its  description : 

“The  death  penalty  is  rarely  exacted  in 
Morocco.  It  is  universally  the  custom  to  allow 
a  criminal  to  save  his  carcass  by  paying  a  round 
sum.  In  the  present  case,  too,  the  Arabs  hoped 
that  the  murderer  would  be  bought  ofif,  but  they 
were  mistaken.  The  Sultan,  who  alone  has  the 
right  to  do  so,  signed  the  order  for  execution. 
Freiherr  (Liord)  Schenk,  the  German  Minister, 
Sid  Torres,  the  Sultan’s  special  representative, 
and  the  kadi  and  pasha  of  Tangiers  decided  to 
order  the  execution  for  the  morning  after  the 
receipt  of  the  death-warrant.  It  was  at  first  in¬ 
tended  to  keep  the  matter  secret,  but  the  news 
somehow  leaked  out,  and  the  Arabs  gathered 
around  the  place  where  the  criminal  was  to  be 
executed — the  esplanade  of  Soco,  opposite  the 
German  Embassy.  About  sixty  Europeans  also 
witnessed  the  scene. 

“El  Wauzani  was  tied  hand  and  foot,  and 
placed  on  an  ass  led  by  a  couple  of  soldiers. 
He  was  very  pale,  and  said,  as  the  cortege  passed 
the  city  gate:  ‘I  am  now  in  the  hands  of  human 
justice;  soon  I  shall  know  the  justice  of  Allah.’ 
Arrived  at  the  place  of  execution  he  was  lifted 
from  the  ass  and  placed  on  his  feet  with  his 
back  against  the  wall.  The  chief  of  police  en¬ 
joined  him  to  pray,  and  Wauzani  murmured 
thrice  the  formula  of  the  Moslem  faith:  Allah 
is  God,  and  Mohamed  is  His  Prophet.  Two 
men  were  then  ordered  to  fire.  One  of  the 
bullets  missed,  the  other  entered  the  criminal’s 
body  near  the  heart.  Much  against  his  will 
another  Rifiian  is  ordered  forward,  discharging 
his  gun  into  the  convulsed  criminal’s  neck. 
Then  the  officials  and  soldiers  shouted :  ‘The 
judgment  of  our  master  Muley  el  Aziz  has  been 
fulnlled.  Honor  be  to  our  sultan  and  lord,’ 
after  which  they  returned  to  town.  The  Arabs 
then  carried  the  body  to  a  neighboring  mosque, 
washed  it,  and  carried  it  to  burial.  His  grave 
will  be  revered  as  that  of  a  saint.  But  the 
lesson  has  not  failed  to  impress  the  Arabs,  and 
it  may,  as  the  Reveil  de  Maroc  remarks,  save  a 
few  lives  on  African  soil.’’ — Translated  for  The 
Literary  Digest. 

TACOMA’S  PRIMITIVE  MINT. 

Tacoma  once  had  a  mint  that  coined  all  the 
money  that  was  then  in  circulation  where  the 
“City  of  Destiny’’  now  stands,  and  it  did  not 
require  the  fiat  of  Uncle  Sam,  the  silver  of 
Idaho  or  the  gold  of  California  to  make  the 
pieces  from  Tacoma’s  mint  pass  current  among 
the  Indians  and  the  few  hardy  pioneers  that 
were  blazing  the  path  of  civilization  through 
the  forest  on  the  shores  of  Commencement  Bay. 

Back  in  the  early  seventies,  says  the  Ledger  of 
that  city,  the  Tacoma  Mill  Company,  not  being 
able  to  secure  gold  and  silver  easily  for  use  in 
trading  with  and  paying  off  the  Indian  laborers 
and  early  settlers,  hit  upon  the  novel  plan  of 
issuing  its  own  currency,  and  to  this  end  set  its 
blacksmith  at  work  to  fashion  for  it,  out  of 
scraps  of  iron  and  brass,  pieces  of  money,  or, 
rather,  tokens,  which  could  be  used  as  a  circu  - 
lating  medium.  The  pieces  consisted  of  forty- 
cent  and  forty  five  cent  iron  tokens  and  brass  fl 
pieces.  The  forty  cent  pieces  were  about  an 
inch  in  diameter,  and  the  forty-flve-cent  pieces 
were  about  the  size  of  the  present  silver  half- 
dollar.  The  81  pieces  were  oval  in  shape, 
about  an  inch  and  a  quarter  long,  an  inch  wide 
and  a  sixteenth  of  an  inch  in  thickness.  These 
pieces  were  stamped  with  the  figures  showing 
their  value,  and  readily  passed  current  over  all 
the  country  tributary  to  the  mill.  Nearly  all 
this  old  “mill’’  coin  has  passed  away;  but  a  few 
days  ago  William  Hanson  of  the  Tacoma  Mill 
Company,  presented  a  set  of  these  queer  coins  to 
the  Ferry  museum.  In  his  letter  to  the  museum, 
he  said : 

“The  honesty  of  the  people  and  the  absence  of 
any  blacksmith  shop  save  that  of  the  company,, 
made  the  use  of  this  money  possible.’’ 

Oregon  has  long  boasted  that  the  “Beaver’’ 
coin,  minted  at  Oregon  City  in  the  early  fifties, 
was  the  only  money  minted  in  the  Northwest  in 
the  days  of  the  pioneer;  but  here  in  Tacoma, 
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long  years  after  Oregon’s  “Beaver’’  mint  had 
become  an  historical  incident,  was  a  primitive 
mine  that  supplied  the  coin  to  furnish  the 
pioneers  and  Indians  with  all  the  necessities  for 
their  rough  lives.  The  coins,  which  are  still 
preserved,  are  roughly  made,  just  such  as  any 
blacksmith  with  ordinary  tools  might  make; 
and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  during  the  early  years 
of  the  mill  company’s  existence  they  formed 
practically  the  local  circulating  medium  o!  ex¬ 
change.  When  the  Indians  who  were  employed 
in  the  mill  were  paid  for  their  labor,  thjs  coin 
sufficed,  as  all  the  trading  they  did  was  with 
the  little  store  run  in  connection  with  the  mill. 
The  iron  and  brass  pieces  were,  of  course,  passed 
among  the  Indians  in  trading  with  each  other' 
and  as  anything  in  the  way  of  supplies  was  pur- 
chasd  by  them  at  the  mill  store,  the  pieces  were 
fully  as  good  to  them  as  if  they  had  borne  the 
stamp  of  the  Government. — Northwest  Magazine, 


WESTERN  FOREST  FIRES. 

It  is  not  generally  known,  says  .John  Muir  in 
the  August  Atlantic,. that  notwithstanding  the 
immense  quantities  of  timber  cut  every  year  for 
foreign  and  home  markets  and  mines,  from  five 
to  ten  times  as  much  is  destroyed  as  is  used, 
chiefiy  by  running  forest  fires  that  only  the 
federal  government  can  stop.  Travelers  through 
the  West  in  summer  are  not  likely  to  forget 
the  fire-work  displayed  along  the  various  railway 
tracks.  Thoreau,  when  contemplating  the  de¬ 
struction  of  the  forests  on  the  east  side  of  the 
continent,  said  that  soon  the  country  would  bo 
so  bald  that  every  man  would  have  to  grow 
whiskers  to  hide  its  nakedness,  but  he  thanked 
God  that  at  least  the  sky  was  safe.  Had  he 
gone  West  he  would  have  found  out  that  the 
sky  was  not  safe;  for  all  through  the  summer 
months,  over  most  of  the  mountain  regions,  the 
smoke  of  mill  and  forest  fires  is  so  thick  and 
black  that  no  sunbeam  can  pierce  it.  The  whole 
sky,  with  clouds,  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  is  sim¬ 
ply  blotted  out.  There  is  no  real  sky  and  no 
scenery.  Not  a  mountain  is  left  in  the  land¬ 
scape.  At  least  none  is  in  sight  from  the  low¬ 
lands,  and  they  all  might  as  well  be  on  the  moon 
as  far  aa  scenery  is  concerned. 


MBS.  OLIPHANT  THE  WRITER. 

The  London  Presbyterian  says  that  the  late 
Mrs.  (Jliphant  was  certainly  not  a  great  writer  in 
the  sense  that  Shakespeare  or  Milton  or  Walter 
Scott  was  a  great  writer.  But  she  was  undoubt¬ 
edly  one  of  the  great  writers  of  the  Victorian 
era,  and,  therefore,  in  speaking  of  her  religious 
belief  in  her  dying  hours,  we  may  legitimately 
use  the  words  “a  great  writer’s  faith.’’  In  her 
later  years  Mrs.  Oliphant,  as  has  been  men¬ 
tioned  in  several  of  the  obituary  notices  of  her 
which  have  appeared,  shrank  from  publicity, 
and  was  reticent  regarding  everything  in  the 
nature  of  a  self-revelation.  But  we  have  been 
very  pleased  to  read  what  we  may  call  her  dying 
declaration  of  faith.  In  the  “Scotsman”  of 
Thursday  last,  a  contributor  wrote:  “Hearing 
that  she  was  very  ill,  I  went  down  on  Sunday, 
June  20th,  to  Wimbledon,  and  found  her  on  her 
death-bed.  Her  voice  was  still  strong,  with  its 
old,  familiar  tone ;  her  wonderful  eyes  were  as 
lambent  as  ever;  and  her  mind  was  as  calm  and 


and  the  ‘Seen  and  Unseen,’  and  the  many  touch¬ 
ing  efforts  her  eager  imagination  had  made  to 
lift  the  impenetrable  veil,  I  said,  ‘The  world  to 
which  you  are  going  is  a  familiar  world  to  you.’ 
‘I  have  no  thoughts,’  she  replied,  ‘not  even  of 
my  boys,  but  only  of  my  Saviour  waiting  to 
receive  me,  and  of  the  Father.  ’  ”  Mrs.  Oliplunt 
was  formerly  intimately  associated  wi^  our 
Presbyterian  Church. 

JAVA  SPIDERS. 

Spiders  are  met  with  in  the  forests  of  Java 
whose  webs  are  so  strong  that  it  requires  a  knife 
to  cut  through  them.  A  spider  weighing  four 
pounds,  whi(m  has  taken  up  her  residence  in  a 
cathedral  at  Munich,  regales  herself  with  a 
large  supply  of  lamp  oil.  A  Texas  spider  weaves 
a  balloon  four  feet  long  and  two  feet  wide,  which 
she  fastens  to  a  tree  by  a  single  thread,  then 
marches  on  board  with  her  half  dozen  little 
ones,  cuts  the  thread  and  away  goes  the  airship 
to  some  distant  point  on  the  prairie. 
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IME  NtW  URKENWICH  TELESCOPE. 

The  Royal  Observatory  at  Greenwich  has  just 
been  enriched,  by  the  munificence  of  Sir  ilenry 
Thompson,  with  a  telescope — or,  rather,  a  combN 
nation  of  telescopes— which  is  probably  the  most 
powerful  instrument  at  present  existing  fur  the 
prosecution  of  astronomical  research  by  means 
of  photography.  Considering  the  important,  in- 
djed,  preeminent,  part  that  photography  seems 
destined  to  play  in  the  further  progress  of  as¬ 
tronomical  knowledge,  Sir  Henry  Thompson  de¬ 
serves  the  uratitude  of  the  nation  for  having  as¬ 
sured  to  English  science  the  possession  of  an 
instrument  which  need  fear  no  comparisons  with 
toe  best  that  Europe  and  America  can  show. 
How  valuable  this  new  acquisition  is  likely  to 
prjve  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  it  is  pre¬ 
cisely  twice  the  sixe — both  in  aperture  ana  in 
focal  length — of  the  latest  photographic  tele¬ 
scope  hitherto  possessed  by  the  observatory — 
viz.,  the  astrographic  equatorial,  which  is  so  suc¬ 
cessfully  taking  its  share  in  the  international 
photographic  survey  of  the  heavens  now  in  pro¬ 
gress.  The  new  telescope  will  form  a  worthy 
complement  to  the  big  28  inch  refractor  com- 
pielM  a  few  years  ago,  the  arraneements  of 
which  are  more  particularly  adapted  to  visual 
observation. 

If  it  be  true  that  photography  is  the  most  im¬ 
portant  addition  that  has  been  made  to  the  re¬ 
sources,  of  the  astronomer  since  the  invention  of 
the  telescope  itself,  it  is  equally  true  that  its 
adoption  has  appreciably  addra  to  the  diflSculties 
and  rraponsibilities  of  the  telescope -maker.  The 
reason  for  this  is  simple  enough.  With  a  tele 
scope  used  only  for  observations  with  the  eye, 
stability  of  mounting  and  perfect  steadiness  in 
motion,  however  desirable,  are  not  so  absolutely 
necessary  as  they  are  when  photography  is  em¬ 
ployed.  If,  owing  to  some  imperfection  in  the 
mechanism,  the  telescope  does  not  exactly  follow 
the  motion  of  the  star  under  observation,  which 
in  consequence  moves  off  its  proper  position  in 
the  Held  of  view,  the  observer  can  easily  bring 
It  back  again  without  any  harm  being  done, 
the  action  of  the  eye  being,  as  it  were,  sus¬ 
pended  during  the  time  that  the  object  ia  off 
the  wires  of  the  micrometer.  But  with  the  un¬ 
tiring  eye  of  the  phoK^raphic  plate  continu 
ously  receiving  impressions  at  the  end  of  the 
tube  it  IS  a  different  matter.  The  plate  cannot, 
like  the  human  observer,  reject  those  jmpres 
sions  which  reach  it  when  the  star  is  out  of  the 
selected  position  on  the  field,  but  must  impar¬ 
tially  record  every  position  of  the  image  so  long 
as  it  is  on  the  field  at  all.  Hence  the  result  of 
defects  in  the  mounting  or  of  irregularities  in 
the  driving  clock  will  be  the  production  of  un- 
pstisfactory  photographs,  with  blurred  and  dis¬ 
torted  pictures. 

in  the  case  of  the  new  telescope,  which  has 
been  erected  in  the  new  Physical  Observatory 
building,  every  precaution  has  been  taken  to 
insure  a  mounting  as  rigid  and  free  from  tremor 
as  possible.  In  order  to  obtain  the  steadiness 
of  a  very  broad  base,  the  instrument  is  placed 
on  an  arch  joining  the  tops  of  two  solid  pier^ 
to  which  the  lower  part  of  the  whole  building  is 
firmly  tied.  The  massive  equatorial  mounting 
itself  is  on  the  model  of  that  which  has  given 
excellent  results  with  the  13-inch  astrographic 
equatorial,  though  several  improvemento  have 
bMn  introduced  by  Sir  Howard  Grubb,  the 
maker  of  both  inslruinents.  Of  these  the  most 
notable  is  the  modification  of  the  frame,  by 
which  complete  circumpolar  motion  of  the  in¬ 
strument  is  rendered  pomible,  even  when  it  is 
p  tinting  to  the  pole.  It  is  usually  the  case  that 
a  telescope  is  prevented  by  the  projection  of  the 
frame  from  following  a  star  across  the  meridian. 
The  reversal  which  is  thus  necessitated  when 
the  star  under  examination  passes  from  the  east 
to  the  west  of  the  meridian  is  obviously  a  great 
disadvantage  for  pho^raphic  work,  since  it 
may  involve  interrupting  the  exposure  of  the 
plate.  The  Tfaom(ieun  equatorial  is  free  from 
this  d-awback,  and  can  follow  any  star  through- 
ont  its  course  in  the  heavens  until  it  has  set 
below  the  horizon.  Motion  is  communicated  to 
(he  polar  axis  by  means  of  a  very  carefully  cut 
endless  screw,  working  on  a  toothed  sector, 
from  a  beautifully  finish^  driving  clock,  which 
is  provided  with  a  sensitive  frictional  governor, 
and  is  electrically  controlled,  on  Sir  Howard 
Grubb’s  well  known  plan,  by  an  independent 
pendulum,  through  an  ingenious,  and  some¬ 
what  complicated  system  of  differential  gearing. 
The  clock  is  driven  by>i  weight  of  twelve  hun¬ 
dredweight,  falling  a  foot  in  every  eight  minutes, 
and  the  observer  is  saved  the  trouble  of  attend¬ 
ing  to  it  by  a  small  electric  motor,  which  is 
arranged  to  keep  it  continuously  wound  up, 
without  in  any  way  affecting  the  going  of  the 
clock.— London  Times. 


BBAK  AND  TVBTLB  FIGHT. 

As  (Vilnessed  by  Bathers  Upon  a  Florida  Beach. 

A  party  of  bathers  on  the  beach,  the  night 
before  last,  witnessed  a  curious  scene.  It  was 
a  bright  moonlight  night,  and  the  party  noticed 
two  forms  down  on  the  beach  indulging  in  what 
looked  like  a  ghost  dance.  A  score  of  them 
started  down  to  investigate  what  was  going  on. 
On  reaching  the  scene,  they  found  that  a  big 
bear  bad  been  caught  by  one  of  its  fore  legs  by 
a  huge  loggerhead  turtle,  and  the  two  were  exe¬ 
cuting  a  war  dance,  the  bear  trying  to  get  loose 
from  the  turtle,  and  the  turtle  holding  on  like 
grim  death. 

Bears  are  very  fond  of  turtle  eggs,  and  they 
haunt  the  beach  ready  to  dig  up  the  eggs  the 
moment  the  turtle  gets  through  laying.  In  this 
case  Bruin  had  displayed  too  much  haste  and 
had  incautiously  placed  itself  in  front  of  the 
turtle.  Suddenly  the  big  snake  like  bead  of  the 
monster  shot  out  and  its  jaws  closed  around  the 
fore  foot  of  Bruin.  The  latter  roared  and  danced 
about  on  three  legs,  trying  to  overthrow  the  tur¬ 
tle  or  to  break  its  shell,  but  the  heavy  weight  of 
the  monster  prevented  it,  and  the  turtle  had  a 
powerful  grip  which  the  bear  could  not  break. 
Slowly  the  big  bear  was  drawn  toward  the  water, 
despite  its  utmost  endeavors,  the  turtle  evidently 
feeling  that  it  could  do  better  in  Uie  water  than 
on  dry  land. 

None  of  the  bathing  ^wrty  was  armed.  They 
stood  around  gazii^  at  the  scene  before  them. 
Slowly  the  struggling  combatants  moved  toward 
the  water  line,  the  bear  pulling  and  doing  every¬ 
thing  possible  to  keep  from  teing  dragged  into 
the  water.  At  last  the  two  got  into  the  water, 
but,  according  to  appearances,  the  turtle  had 
made  a  mistake.  On  the  sand  its  heavy  weight 
had  prevented  the  bear  from  overturning  it,  but 
when  they  got  into  the  water  about  four  feet 
deep  its  buoyancy  caused  the  turtle  to  rise  from 
the  bottom,  and  in  a  twinkling  the  bear  saw 
its  opportunity.  With  a  deep  growl  and  a  heavy 
rush  it  managed  in  some  way  to  turn  the  turtle 
over  on  its  back.  Fastening  its  jsws  on  the  ex¬ 
tended  neck  of  the  turtle  the  bear  snapped  it 
off  like  a  pipe  stem,  and  in  a  moment  bad  freed 
itself  from  its  opponent.  The  turtle’s  fiippers 
worked  frantically  for  a  few  moments,  and  then 
a  big  carcass  fioated  off. 

Bruin  turned  toward  the  shore,  the  turtle's 
bead  still  holding  to  its  leg,  and,  with  a  growl 
at  the  bathers,  showed  its  white  teeth,  then 
turned  and  shot  off  into  the  scrub,  and  none  of 
the  party  cared  to  follow  it. 

It  was  a  most  exciting  contest  while  it  lasted, 
the  two  combatants  struggling  like  wrestling 
men,  the  bear  seemingly  knowing  that  it  bad 
caught  a  Tartar. — New  York  Sun. 

NATUBB’8  SOAP  BUBBLES. 

A  remarkable  soap  bubble  factory  is  in  opera¬ 
tion  near  Franklin,  on  the  Erie  railroad,  near 
Oil  City.  It  is  at  a  point  where  the  pipes  car¬ 
rying  gas  and  oil  run  under  a  sluggish  brook. 
There  is  considerable  alkali  in  the  mud  on 
which  the  water  rests.  The  alkali  unites  with 
oil  that  leaks  from  one  of  the  pipes,  forming  an 
imperfect  soap.  Gas  escaping  from  the  other 
pipe  rises  through  the  strong  solution  of  this 
substance,  and  the  result  is  that  a  constant  suc¬ 
cession  of  bubbles  forms  on  the  surface  of  the 
water  and  fioats  away  through  the  air.  They 
are  from  an  inch  to  more  than  a  foot  in  diame¬ 
ter,  and,  being  very  numerous  and  iridescent, 
they  present  a  most  beautiful  spectacle  when 
illuminated  by  the  bright  sunshine. — Oil  City 
Blizzard. 


KABTHQDAKKS  IN  THE  PHILIPPINES. 

Nature  in  showering  riches  unnumbered  upon 
Luzon  did  not  forget  to  provide  her  with  an 
ever-ready  supply  of  earthquakes  which  are 
brought  out  to'  startle  newcomers  with  sudden¬ 
ness  and  frequency.  Japan  is  free  from  earth¬ 
quakes  compared  to  the  Philippines.  A  man 
may  be  conscious  of  a  slight  motion  in  Yoko¬ 
hama,  but  in  Manila  his  very  bones  seem  to 
rattle.  In  Japan  you  are  gently  swayed;  in 
Luzon  you  are  racked.  Ssn  Francisco,  which 
enjoys  a  slight  tremor  now  and  then,  would 
think  that  her  foundations  were  of  dynamite  if 
she  experienced  one  of  the  dosen  shocks  Manilla 
has  known  in  the  last  three  decades.  Indeed, 
the  study  of  earthquakes,  past  and  prewQnt,  is 
a  worthy  excuse  for  visiting  the  Philippines. — 
North  American  Review. 


WOMAN'S  CLUBS. 

In  writing  of  the  “falsehood  of  extremes’’  in 
Harper’s  Bazar,  Colonel  Higginson  speaks  of 
club  life  and  its  dangers  for  women  as  follows: 

There  remains,  however,  another  objection, 
which  is  valid  against  all  club  life  or  society 
life,  and  especially  that  which  is  now  making 
itself  so  attractive  to  women.  This  objection 
lies  not  against  the  institution,  but  against 
human  nature  itself,  for  it  lies  against  the  habit 
of  excess.  There  are  men  who  belong  to  so 
many  societies,  open  or  secret,  that  they  occupy 
literally  every  evening  of  the  week  time,  and 
leave  no  time  for  reading,  for  thought,  or  for 
home  life.  If  this  peril  exists  for  men,  it  exists 
yet  more  for  women,  to  whom  the  whole  thing  is 
a  novelty,  and  who  throw  themselves  by  tempera¬ 
ment  more  ardently  into  whatever  is  new.  The 
very  fact  that  men  thus  go  to  extremes  makes 
women  more  eager  for  the  same  experience. 
Indeed,  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  said,  in  one  of  his 
cynical  moments,  that  “women  envy  men  even 
their  vices.’’  Granting  this  untrue,  they  envy 
—and  very  natuially— the  varied  social  inter¬ 
course  of  men,  their  frank  acquaintance  even 
with  opponents.  It  is  also  to  be  remembered 
that  women’s  clubs,  though  later  and  fewer,  are 
far  more  ambitious  than  those  of  men  Men’s 
clubs  usually  aim  at  one  thing,  as  mutual  benev¬ 
olence  or  self-improvement,  or,  more  commonly, 
social  relaxation  alone.  Women  aim  at  all  in 
one,  and  hence  their  temptation  to  overwork 
and  overabsorption  is  far  greater.  “The  Mod¬ 
ern  Woman’s  Club, ’’ says  one  of  its  late  ora¬ 
tors,  “is  organized  upon  the  broad  lines  of  edu¬ 
cational,  philanthropic,  sociological,  civic,  and 
scientific  work,  as  well  as  the  purely  literary” 
This  IS  strictly  true.  The  difilculty  is  that  no 
cluborganizat'on,  however  admirable,  can  secure 
more  than  twenty-four  hours  in  every  day,  or  can 
make  a  woman  so  much  stronger  than  a  man  that 
she  can  carry  on  a  dozen  enterprises  while  a  man 
devotee  himself  to  one  or  two. 
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JAPAN’S  SEA  POTTER. 

ComiueDtiug  on  the  proposHiou  to  annex 
Hawaii  to  the  United  States,  the  London  Globe 
questions  our  ability  to  protect  the  islands,  and 
says,  “Japan’s  sea  power  is  so  immeasurably 
superior  to  that  of  the  United  States  that  a 
Japanese  naval  demonstration  would  place  Presi¬ 
dent  McKinley  in  a  difficult  and  perilous  posi¬ 
tion.’’  Without  going  into  the  question  of  the 
present  superiority  of  Japan  as  a  sea  power,  it 
IS  interesting  to  find  evidence  of  the  engrossing 
quality  of  the  attention  which  Japan  is  giving 
nowadays  to  naval  concerns  in  a  letter  lately  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  Oriental  Assoication  of  Japan, 
which  notes  that  the  first  of  Captain  Mahan’s 
books  on  the  sea  power  has  recently  been  trans¬ 
lated  into  Japanese,  and  the  second  is  being 
translated.  The  letter  says:  “The  knowledge  of 
naval  affairs  is  at  present  the  most  important 
in  this  part  of  the  world.  The  Japanese  edition 
of  the  work  has  attracted  the  attention  of  our 
public.  The  naval  and  military  colleges  have 
adopted  it  as  their  text  book.  The  Imperial 
HousehclJ  Department  bought  300  volumes,  in 
a  ‘cordance  with  the  royal  purpose  of  subscribing 
for  every  middle,  higher-middle,  and  normal 
school  in  Japan.  Several  thousand  volumes 
were  sold  in  a  day  or  two.’’ 

It  will  be  remembered  what  lively  attention 
was  paid  to  Captain  Mahan’s  works  in  Europe, 
but  no  European  nation  has  touched  this 
record  of  Japan.  Captain  Mahan  himself  seems 
to  find  in  it  a  bearing  on  the  Hawaiian  annexa¬ 
tion  question,  for  he  is  quoted  as  saying,  “If 
we  do  not  at  oro  annex  Hawaii  we  must  either 
resolve  to  give  it  up  to  Japan,  or  to  fight  her 
within  ten  years,  for  she  will  take  it  if  we 
don’t.’’ — Harper’s  Weekly. 


XHE  INTERCOLONIAL  RAILWAY  OF  CANADA. 

ww  It.  cidedly  tbe  advantage  of  pfctnresqneness;  it  Is  the  **AU  Rail  Route'*  connecrlng  the  cities  of  Ht.  .lohn  and 
Halif^,  and  it  is  the  Rail  Route**  through  Cape  Breton,  the  Bwitzerland  of  Canada,  with  its  famt  us 

d  Or  Lakes,  and  it  connects  with  all  steamboat  lines  to  Prince  Edward  Island,  ^the  Garden  of  tbe  Gulf  of  St. 
^^enc  e  **  In  another  direction,  speeding  away  north,  tbe  train  skirts  for  miles  the  curves  of  the  beautiful 
Bale  des  Chaleurs,  and  leaving  the  sea  shore  follows  the  course  of  the  far-famed  Restigouche  and  Mt  tap^ia 
Rivers,  thence  along  the  shore  or  the  mighty  St.  Lawrence,  where  an  ever  changing  panorama  of  river,  leke  and 
mo*mtaln  scenery  culminates  In  a  magnificent  view  of  Queocc,  crowned  by  U’t  historic  citadel. 

This  Railway  furnishes  to  the  general  traveller  all  tne  comforts  and  conveniences  of  modem  Inventlc  n.  while 
the  pleasure  seeker,  angler  and  sp«>rtsman  find  few,  if  any,  equals  In  the  numerous  summer  resorts  ai.d  places  of 
interest  which  it  reaches.  The  hotels  are  comfortable  and  homel Ik q,  and  the  rates  exceedingly  low.  Sieclallow 
fares  afford  the  tourist  an  opportunity  of  making  an  unusually  interesting  trip  at  a  very  small  C38t. 

TOURIST  AND  SUMMER  EXCURSION  TICKETS 

Are  on  rale  at  all  the  principal  railway  and  steamehln  agenclea  in  Canada  and  the  United  State*. 

Guide  Booke  to  the  Intercolonial  Hallway,  Maps,  Hotel  Lietr,  Books  of  Summer  Tours  and  Time  Tables  can  b* 
had  free  on  application  to  the  Brooklyn  Dally  Eavle  Summer  R^>rt  Bureatu  room  SB.  Eagle  Building,  BtLoklyn, 
N.  Y.,  and  at  all  tbe  principal  railway  and  steamship  agencies  In  Canada  and  the  United  Staten,  also  fnim 
GEO.  W.  ROBINSON,  N.  WEATHKRSTON, 

Eastern  Hrelght  and  Passenger  Agent,  Western  Freight  and  Passenger  Agent, 

138  St.  James  St.  (opp.  St.  Lawrence  Hall),  86  York  Rnesln  House  Block, 

Montbasl,  Tobohto, 

AND  raoM 

D.  POmNOER,  JNO.  n.  LYONS, 

OenerBl  Manager  Canadian  Government  Railways,  General  Passenger  Agent  Intercolonial  Railway, 

MONCTON.  N.  B.,  CANADA. 
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The  correspondent  of  tbe  London  Standard  in 
Vienna  directs  attention  to  some  striking  facta 
contained  in  the  Austro  Hungarian  census  con 
cerning  the  lodgings  of  tbe  poor  in  the  larger 
cities.  It  appears  that  in  Budapest  underground 
lodgings  are  so  common  that  some  60,000  people 
live  in  them  permanently — as  a  rule  eight  to  ten 
persons  of  both  sexes,  including  lodgers,  in 
one  cellar.  There  are  no  cellar  dwellingg  in 
Vienna,  or  not  many,  but  an  official  report, 
just  published,  states  that  76,000  persons  live 
in  lodgings  consisting  of  one  room,  without  a 
kitchen,  while  no  fewer  than  86,423  persona  are 
simply  bed-loilgers,  who  hire  a  bed  for  a  week  or 
a  month,  which  stands  in  a  room  occupied  gen¬ 
erally  by  other  lodgers,  in  addition  to  tbe  land¬ 
lord,  bis  wife,  bis  grown-up  daughters, and  other 
children.  These  lixlgers  are  of  both  sexes,  old 
and  young,  sometimes  married  couples  with 
their  chilo^ren.  and  there  is  no  partition  what 
ever  between  one  bed  and  tbe  others,  everybody 
going  to  bed,  rising,  washing,  and  dressing  in 
common.  These  conditions  prevail  in  the  case 
of  10  per  cent,  of  the  population,  and  nobody 
troubles  themselves  about  it.  The  state,  the 
province,  and  the  town  impose  such  exorbitant 
rates  and  taxes,  amounting  to  about  43  per 
cent,  of  the  rental,  that  tbe  poorer  classes  can¬ 
not  afford  to  live  either  decently  or  healthily, 
while  those  immediately  above  them  in  the 
social  scale  secure  decency  only  by  depriving 
themselves  of  things  which  in  other  countries 
are  considered  the  common  necessaries  of  life. 
— Evening  Post. 


A  MODEL  TENEMENT  DESIGNED  BY  WOMEN. 

The  lot  to  be  used  foj;  these  houses  is  50x103 
feet.  Ten  feet  at  the  rear  is  left  open  for  light 
and  air,  and  in  the  centre  of  each  building  is  a 
court  twenty  feet  square,  with  the  stairways 
going  up  through  a  passageway  which  runs  along 
the  aide  of  this  court,  connecting  the  front  and 
back  buildings.  The  courts  of  the  two  houses 
will  be  thrown  in  together,  thus  giving  added 
air  space.  On  each  floor  Is  a  covered  balcony 
running  along  this  passageway,  which  the  ten¬ 
ants  can  use  as  a  piazza  and  flower-garden  in 
warm  weather.  The  shallowness  of  the  two  sec¬ 
tions  of  tbe  building  gives  only  space  for  two 
rooms  in  depth,  and  therefore  no  inside  dark 
rooms.  Each  apartment  will  contain  three  bed¬ 
rooms,  sitting-room,  kitchen,  closets,  pantry, 
and  an  alcove  wash  room.  Each  family  will 
have  its  own  gas  metre,  hot  water  supplied  from 
tbe  basement,  and  a  combination  kitchen  stove 
which  may  be  used  in  summer  with  gas  and  in 
winter  with  coal.  An  unusual  feature,  too,  is 
the  fact  that  arrangements  are  provided  for,  in 
the  cellar,  by  which  each  family  can  keep  coal 
in  a  locked  bin,  thus  avoiding  the  necessity  for 
buying  by  the  exorbitantly  expensive  pail  or 
bag  system,  now  a  necessary  evil  in  tenements. 

The  general  cry  for  baths  for  the  dwellers  in 
cheap  flats,  and  tbe  difficulty  of  providing  them 
in  limited  space,  have  been  met  in  a  ve^  clever 
way  by  the  architects  of  these  plans.  In  each 
laundrv  are  two  tubs,  between  them  being  a  re¬ 
movable  partition.  When  this  is  taken  out  the 
tenant  finds  himself  with  a  bath,  which,  if  not 
of  marble  or  porcelain,  serves  the  purpose  quite 
as  well. 

The  five  stories  of  each  building  will  provide 
nine  apartments,  the  front  part  of  the  first  floor 
being  given  up  to  the  exclusive  use  of  a  store, 
an  agent’s  office,  and  extra  baths.— Harper’s 
Bazar. 


SCIENTIFIC  MEN  MEET. 

The  forty  ninth  convention  of  the  American 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science 
opened  at  Detroit  on  Monday,  Vice-Pres.  McGee 
of  Washington  presiding.  The  principal  feature 
of  the  opening  was  the  addrees  by  the  Hon. 
Thomas  W.  Palmer,  who  amended  Herbert  Spen¬ 
cer’s  definition  of  science  giving  it  this  new 
one:  “Science  is  the  classification  of  phenom¬ 
ena,  to  the  end  that  general  principles  may  be 
eetabliahed  and  declared,  from  which  rules  of 
action  mi^  be  deduced  for  application  in  partic¬ 
ular  cases.” 

Acting  President  McGee  outlined  the  objects 
of  the  association  and  referred  to  the  hiah 
school  building  in  which  tbe  meeting  was  hmd 
as  “one  of  the  finest  buildings  devoted  to  tbe 
cause  of  learning  in  the  United  States.”  Pro¬ 
fessor  L.  O.  Howard  of  Washington  was  elected 
Vice-President  of  Zoology  in  the  room  of  the 
late  Professor  G.  Brown  Goode.  The  afternoon 
session  was  taken  up  with  sectional  meetings 
and  to  night  a  memorial  meeting  was  held  for 
Professor  Edward  D.  Cope  of  Philadelphia,  the 
President  of  the  association,  who  died  last 
April.  There  are  many  scientific  members  from 
abroad  meeting  with  the  other  amalgamated 
societies  of  the  A.  A.  A.  The  sessions  will  last 
until  Friday.  Professor  Richard  T.  Colburn, 
President  of  the  economic  science  section,  in 


FOR  SALE  AT  AURORA,  N.  Y. 

The  Residence  of  Mrs.  Morgan.  On  the  hanks  of  Ca- 
ynga  Lake.  One  acre  of  beantiful  lawn.  Old  El^lish 
gardening.  Profusion  of  choice,  hardy  roses.  Swiss 
cottage  on  terrace  by  the  lake.  Abundance  of  shade. 
Choice  fruit.  Good  barn  and  outbuildingn.  House  28x4L 
with  wing  30x30,  two  stories.  Basement  nnder  entire 
bouee.  Three  o.dd  cellars  and  lanndiw.  Sixteeu  large 
rooms.  Double  parlor,  18x40.  Near  Wells  College  and 
Cayuga  Lake  Military  Academy.  An  ideal  home.  Price 
low.  Inquire  of  C»  B.  HOBOAN,  Aurora,  N.  %« 


SUMMER  RESORTS 

LONG  ISLAND,  N.  Y., 


with  iSO  miles  of  coast  on  tbs  Ocean  and  Sound,  Is  nn- 
surpassed  for  Summer  Resorts.  Of  easy  aocsss  from 
New  York  City  by  the  Long  Island  Railroad.  Send  Ic. 
In  stampe  for  “  LONG  ISLAND,”  an  lllnstrated  book, 
and  ”  SUMMER  HOMES,”  a  book  describing  hotels  and 
boarding  houras  on  Long  Island,  to  H.  M.  SMITH,  Trafto 
Manager,  Long  Island  Railroad,  Long  Island  <''ity,  N.Y, 


THE  CENTURY  DICTIONARY. 

Do  you  want  it  f  If  so,  send  us  three  new 
sab.«cribers  and  $9.00  and  we  will  ship  you  at 
once  by  freight  or  express,  as  you  may  direct, 
a  new  complete  set  of  the  Century  Diction¬ 
ary  in  10  volume.s.  One  additional  new  sub¬ 
scriber  with  13.00  can  then  be  sent  us  on  or 
before  tbe  13'  h  of  each  month  for  22  months, 
or  they  may  bs  sent  at  any  time  previous. 
The  purpose  of  this  offer  is  to  secure  25  new 
subscribers  at  our  regular  subscription  price 
of  $3.00,  each  giving  the  agent  22  months  to 
secure  them.  We  will  ship  the  10  volumes 
at  once  on  the  receipt  of  $9.00  with  tbe  first 
three  names.  Only  a  limited  number  of  sets 
can  be  furnii-hed  on  these  terms.  Address 
Subscription  Department  of  The  Evangelist 
166  Fifth  Ave.,  Now  York. 


PRISON  EXHIBITION  AND  CONFERENCE. 

The  Prison  Association  of  New  York  will  hold 
a  Prison  Exhibition  and  Conference  on  October 
7tb,  8tb,  and  9th,  in  the  Library  of  the  Associ¬ 
ation,  135  East  Fifteenth  street.  Tbe  Prison 
Exhibit  will  includs  articles  connected  with  the 
history  of  penol^y,  pictures,  plans  and  models 
of  prison  buildings,  relics  of  notorious  crimes 
and  criminals,  historical  documents  relating  to 
prisons,  portraits  of  officers  and  noted  penolo¬ 
gists,  models  of  appliances  and  apparatus  used 
in  prison,  objects  made  by  the  prisoners  and 
drawings,  charts  and  casts,  representing  crimi¬ 
nal  types  and  peculiarities.  Bo  that  students  of 
these  sad  problema  majr  have  apread  before  them 
full  results  of  all  previous  reeearch  and  experi¬ 
ment. 


TOUff  TO  NOVA  SCOTIA. 

The  neosl  flrst-of- September  Tacaiton  tear  wUI  be  thU  rear 
to  BoktoD,  St  John,  UaUtax  and  Newport  Sept  t.  for  lO  daya. 

Addreea  for  ctrcolar,  _  _ _  . ,  „  . 

HUNEYMA.N’S  PRIVATE  TOURS,  PUIaSeld,  N.  1 


PEKFeCT  REST  AND  RECREATION  AT 
PICTURESQUE  NORTHFIELD. 

(n  the  famonaly  beaatlf  il  Cooreoilcnt  Valley.  Fine  vallsy 
and  mnuiitatn  views.  Every  out  door  pleasare. 

Terms  rvdaced  at  “THE  NORTRFrKLO.”  July  <  to  IT,  and 
In  Angnat  after  the  tstb.  Bible  lectnrea  at  theae  Umea. 

LOW  RATES  FOB  SEPTEMBBB. 

A  del'ghtfDl  mimth.  lUnatrated  iKMAlel,  “Vaostloa  la  North, 
field***  Cr^ 

AMBXBT  0«  MOODTe 

EastNsrthMA  MasBi 
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THE  LINEN  STORE 


AND  ITS  REASON. 


THE  REASON  HRST,  for  without 

the  reason,  there  were  no  store. 


In  order  that  pure  linen  fabrics  of  all 
kinds  might  have  a  place  of  assembly  un¬ 
jostled  by  spurious  stuff,  The  Linen  Store 
was  established  in  1855. 

Because  the  linen  lovers  from  all  parts 
of  the  country  have  appreciated  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  having  one  place  of  resort  for 
family  and  household  linens,  where  the 
variety  of  stock  has  been  sufficient  for  any 
emergency,  The  Linen  Store  has  flourished. 

THE  STORE.  There  is  no  decep¬ 
tion  in  the  picture ;  five  floors  of  the  build¬ 
ing  at  Fourteen  West  Twenty-third  Street, 
opposite  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel,  are  full 
of  linens  (and  kindred  housekeeping  goods), 
from  linen  in  ordinary  to  linen  in  sumptu¬ 
ousness,  but  all  pure  linen. 

A  BOOK.  Such  a  store  must  have 
its  book,  and  while  it  is  easy  to  obtain  a 
copy  of  our  catalogue — for  the  asking — it’s 
almost  as  easy  to  ask  for  what  you  want  and 
get  it  from  the  stock. 


BETTER  UNDERWEAR. 


We  have  recently  undertaken  to  intro-  | 
duce  to  our  patrons,  Diemel  Linen-Mesh  ! 
Underwear,  a  pure  linen  fabric  which  has 
unquestioned  merit,  as  we  are  persuaded, 
beyond  that  of  any  fabric  now  used  for  j 
underclothing.  I 


We  have  published  a  book  about  it 
which  is  not  only  an  argument  for  its  use. 
but  which  gives  the  experience  of  many  who 
have  been  wearing  it  with  full  satisfaction. 


“THE  LINEN  STORE.” 

JAMES  McCUTCHEON  &  CO. 

14  West  23d  Street,  New  York. 


AeffMered  Trade-Mark. 


ReginUred  Trade-Mark. 
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